
































From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


Sr and experience always count. 


International’s field men send in speci- 






































2/ Great 
Producing 96,000 Cut. Dad 


hides 
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mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved” flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the ‘‘best loaf in your market.” 
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It’s in the finishing of yeast-raised sweet 
goods that a baker’s skill shows up most clearly. 
There, his master touch is indispensable. 
It’s good business, therefore, to plan your operations so that 
skilled hands can spend most of their time on the finishing touches that 
give the baked foods greater distinction and greater sales appeal. 
Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mixes allow more: time for finishing because they cut 
scaling and blending to the barest minimum. And they give skilled hands fine 


doughs to work with . . . for these mixes’ are made from proved, successful °° rrr 
bakery formulas and from the same top-quality ingredients you regularly use. oe? 

The Pillsbury line includes mixes for both straight and sponge dough out rT 
methods and for all types of yeast-raised sweet goods. Try them without Py 


risk—you’ll get your money back if you’re not completely satisfied ! e? 

e® Pillsbury’s 

@® Dotted Circle 
@  .... Symbol of 

Se Reliability 


Pillsbury’s * 





e we 
"See, wo 
* 
) SWEET DOUGH MIXES ‘~~: 
For oe gg yg oe For meh pete oy SWEET DOH BASE PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
Doughs REDI-RAISE Doughs ) PEERLESS SWEET DOH BASE General Offices: 
Developed from successful bakery formulas Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 





CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « FLOUR EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA CANNON FALLS, MINNESOTA 








Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car_ | 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


| Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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Means your brand is displayed 
FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 










No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made of 
wet-strength paper, the Band-Label is 


easy to remove in one piece and it 





doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


OO -oel-) a lele a 
No. 1 
fete me sled 4-5 am 


General Offices— St. Louis 
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hes KELLY ) 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


Al New Your Pledge... 


Confidence in KELLY’S FAMOUS is based on the sound foundation of — 
many years of quality flour production . .. promise that has always been 
completely fulfilled. At the start of this New Year, we pledge ourselves 
as we have for so many years in the past, to make KELLY’S FAMOUS as 
good as any flour can be made. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control, 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN FEBRUARY, 1918 


“TRUTH” Plus “HONESTY” 
Equals 


“RELIABILITY.” 


“The thing that makes a man or an article 
loom up above the rest is reliability.” 


Vina thet 


—" 


Ava hhQQAl lid aulat 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1918—STILL TRUE IN 1948 
* * 


HUBBARD 


““& Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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Hubbard ing Gmpany 
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* * QUALITY SINCE 
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Homemakers Look to You for 














VITAMIN B, 


Sallleslisl-pmaels 


healthy nerves 


FOOD ENERGY 


norma! appetite 


PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 


To sustain the pace 


oh Mailelol-tgaMmibdlale! 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 


body tissues 


vitamin for 
children’s growth 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 
health 


NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy,and 


prevents pellagra yee 














niacin, and other vitamins. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 











For Enrichment Wafers 
Look to MERCK 


because Merck Wafers assure you of accuracy and convenience. Merck 
knows bakers’ problems—and Merck knows vitamins. ‘These wafers 
were developed in the same Merck Laboratories that pioneered in 
the research and large-scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, 


Merck Wafers do not crumble or dust. They disintegrate speedily, 
and the ingredients are so finely divided that they distribute evenly 
throughout the dough. 

Merck Enrichment Wafers meet all bread-enrichment needs. You 
can get as many as you want, whenever you want them, from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also carried at Rahway, N. J.; Dallas, 
Texas; Chicago, Ill; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCK & CO.,Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Chicago, Hil. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal + Toronto «+ Valleyfield 




















ENRICHED 
BREAD 


Every batch of enriched dough that goes 
into your ovens becomes a vital part of 
America’s program for better health 
through better nutrition. In every en- 
riched loaf, the families of your com- 
munity get 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


Your enriched bread brings to your 
customers not only protein and food 
energy, but also vitamin B,, riboflavin, 
niacin, and iron in the best-tasting, most 
economical form. This means that your 
product — enriched bread — takes its 
place as an important source of im- 
proved nutrition. 


Your customers are seeing, again 
and again, the six flags of enrichment 
—the symbols of improved nutritional 
values in enriched bread. Establish your 
bakery as headquarters for modern, 
enriched bread. “Enriched” on your 
wrapper tells people that your loaf 
meets the challenge of better nutrition. 
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| * can look forward to a full year of 
baking satisfaction with I-H flours. For 
I-H quality is not dependent on market 
movements or whims of Nature. Our huge 
storage facilities permit careful selection 
gia of choicest wheats as they are marketed 
g Boosts Sales ; 
Do Nelect the Opty Tein With to give I-H flours full measure of top 
: baking quality all the year around. 


THE ISMERT=HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Truman to Ask for 90% Price Support 





Big Winter Wheat 
Acreage Due to 
Loan Incentive 


MINNEAPOLIS — “The big in- 
crease in winter wheat seedings (3 
million acres over 1947) was not un- 
expected,” says a year-end report on 
crops by Cargill, Inc. “Commercial 
farmers are business men who are al- 
ways on the alert to take advantage 
of the incentive system. Their opera- 
tions are guided by the program that 
will make them the best profit. High 
loan and support prices led them to 
take full advantage of the good seed- 
ing conditions. 

“The new crop is in good to excel- 
lent condition in the eastern soft win- 
ter wheat area in the Pacific North- 
west and in most parts of the South- 
west. An area of about 1.5 million 
acres in north central Texas and 
southern Oklahoma is suffering from 
severe drouth. Small areas in Kansas, 
western Nebraska and eastern Colo- 
rado are also dry, but here the situa- 
tion is not serious as yet. 

“Abandonment may be heavy in 
parts of the Southwest and in the 
winter wheat area of Montana, due 
to poor germination and stands, which 
would lead to low harvest time yields. 

“Rye acreage is estimated to be 
down 11% from 1947 and the lowest 
for many years. The estimate is 40% 
below the 10-year average. 

“All three of the main rye-grow- 
ing states—North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska—show sharp de- 
creases. Dry weather caused part of 
the reduction, but competition from 
grain and oilseed crops has also been 
a factor,” says the Cargill report. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. A. DAUGHERTY NAMED TO 
SHELLABARGER SALES POST 


SALINA, KANSAS—F. A. Daugh- 
erty, who was manager of the Junc- 
tion City (Kansas) Milling Co. since 
1943, has been transferred to the par- 
ent organization, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 








Salina, to become divisional sales 
manager of Shellabarger’s. He will 
continue to direct sales for the Junc- 
tion City mill. Roy E. Folck, Jr., of 
Junction City, was named manager 
of the Junction City company, re- 
placing Mr. Daugherty. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TWO GRAIN MEN FORM 
ACE GRAIN CO. IN N. Y. 


NEW YORK—Jack N. Feldman, 
formerly of the Atlantic Grain Co., 
and Paul Whitman, formerly of the 
Whitman Grain Co., New York, have 
announced the formation of the Ace 
Grain Co., Inc., Produce Exchange, 
to engage in the merchandising and 
handling of grains, feeds and allied 
commodities. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUTH STERLING, DAUGHTER 
OF MILLER’S EDITOR, DIES 


KANSAS CITY—Ruth Kirk Ster- 
ling,’ 38, died at St. Luke’s Hospital 
Kansas City, Jan. 1, after an illness 











WHEAT AND CORN INCLUDED IN 
PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATION 


State-of-Union Address to Request 90% Parity Level on 
Basic Commodities—Other Farm Programs 
to Receive Overhaul 





of five months. She was the daughter 
of Robert E. Sterling, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, and lived with 
her father in Kansas City. 

Miss Sterling was born in Kansas 
City July 16, 1910, was graduated 
from Barstow School and attended 
the Kansas City Art Institute. She 
was active in church, Red Cross and 
charity work for many years. Funeral 
services were held at Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral at 2 p.m., Jan. 3. 

Besides her father, Miss Sterling 
leaves a sister, Mrs. George R. Kas- 
son, and two nieces, Anne Sterling 
Kasson and Holly Kasson. 





Presentations to Detail Plans 
for Bakers of America Program 


CHICAGO—Plans for a series of 
presentations in various sections of 
the country designed to tell bakers 
about the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram are now being worked out at 
program headquarters here, accord- 
ing to Walter H. Hopkins, program 
director. 

The presentation, which is similar 
to the one given at the November 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn., will be a feature of several 
bakers’ conventions. In other cities, 
the program plans will be presented 
at special meetings of bakers’ groups. 

Three presentations of the Bakers 
of America Program plans are sched- 
uled during January, at the following 
conventions: at Pittsburgh, Jan. 16- 
18, Pennsylvania Bakers Assn.; at 
Cincinnati, Jan. 23-25, Ohio Bakers 
Assn., and at Baltimore, Jan. 30- 


Feb. 1, Potomac States Bakers Assn. 

The next showing will be given 
at the March 7-10 méeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in Chicago. 

Arrangements are under way for 
special meetings in Detroit and Buf- 
falo later in March, and the presenta- 
tion will be sponsored in New York 
City March 30 by the Bakers Club, 
Inc. 

Tentative plans call for the pre- 
sentation to be included on the pro- 
gram of the Missouri-Kansas bakers’ 
convention in Kansas City April 
10-12. 

For bakers on the West Coast, a 
presentation will be given at the 
Northwest Bakers Conference in 
Portland April 19-21, and plans are 
under way for special meetings in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





U.K. Stall on Grain Deals Seen 


as Bid for Better Prices, Terms 


LONDON—The reason behind Bri- 
tain’s disagreements with the grain 
exporting countries is that British 
government officials believe that more 
favorable terms can be secured if a 
waiting game is played, according to 
informed trade sources in London. 
The countries involved are Canada, 
Russia and Argentina. 

As yet no announcement has been 
made of agreement between Canada 
and Britain on the price for wheat 
deliveries in the final year of the 
U.K.-Canadian contract. Negotiations 
are continuing by cable following the 
return to Canada of J. G. Gardiner, 
Canadian minister of agriculture, who 
had gone to London for conferences 
on the matter with British officials. 
A London report states that the 
British are preparing to send a dele- 


gation to Ottawa to continue nego- 
tiations. 

In the midst of these difficulties 
in reaching a price agreement for the 
final year of the contract, it was 
rumored in Canada that the contract 


may be extended several more years. . 


The current agreement expires July 
31, 1950. 

Another Canadian source asserts 
that the U.K. is willing to guarantee 
a market for Canadian wheat at a 
floor price which would leave Canada 
free to sell all the wheat she can 
to Britain at $2 bu., the price being 
paid for delivery from the 1948 crop. 

The contract covers a period of 
four years, providing for the delivery 
of 160 million bushels in each of the 
years 1946 and 1947 at a price of 
$1.55 bu. This price was increased 


the following year on 140 million 
bushels, and it was planned to deter- 
mine the price on a similar quantity 
of 1949 crop wheat by Dec. 31, 1948. 


Bargaining Position Better 


Failure to reach agreement on this 
price and the disagreements which 
have developed between Britain and 
other exporting nations as well have 
caused considerable discussion among 
trade and political observers. The 
conclusion reached by many is that 
Britain hopes to gain cheaper food 
on better terms by holding off. Bri- 
tain, it is pointed out, is the largest 
single purchaser of food in the world 
market, and the recent big harvests 
have improved her bargaining posi- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 85) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Presidential rec- 
ommendation for 90% price support 
levels for the basic commodities of 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts 
and rice is forecast by responsible offi- 
cials at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture here on the eve of President 
Truman’s appearance before the new 
Congress. 

These officials say that the farm- 
ers who voted for the Democratic 
candidate in the last election did so 
in the belief that the Democratic 
party was prepared to continue to 
support the prices of these crops at 
the 90% of parity level. 

This interpretation of producer at- 
titude was clearly expressed at the 
post-election session of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
state committeemen in St. Louis, 
where leaders of USDA were clearly 
told that the farmer wants 90% of 
parity and expects the administra- 
tion to fulfill an implied pledge to 
maintain that level, 

Another reflection of the farm at- 
titude is to be found in the sessions 
of the Farm Bureau Federation con- 
vention at Atlantic City. The lead- 
ers of that organization were com- 
pelled to compromise with the advo- 
cates of the 90% level, although they 
had testified at hearings of the 80th 
Congress that they favored the flex- 
ible provisions of the Aiken-Hope 
bill, Leading the fight for the 90% 
level at the farm bureau convention 
was the cotton interests, and that 
attitude now appears to have taken 
root in other farm areas. 

With influential USDA advisors 
recommending the 90% price support 
level, the remaining doubt over the 
President’s message in this connec- 
tion centers around the imposition of 
acreage allotments and marketing 
controls. ‘ 

Acreage controls have not been 
acceptable to the producers in the 
past, and it is unlikely that the 
President’s message would touch on 
this detail. This aspect of a revision 
of the long range agriculture pro- 
gram can be worked out at committee 
level in Congress, it is asserted. 

However, this has undesirable fea- 
tures-in that it puts great political 
authority in the hands of the county 
committeemen and strengthens the 
PMA machinery which could be used 
effectively to checkmate the secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

Yet USDA officials believe that the 
farmer is reconciled to acreage con- 
trols if he can obtain 90% price sup- 
port. Bi-partisan political support is 
predicted for the 90% level after the 
results of the last election. 

This radical change in the Aiken- 
Hope bill may indicate a complete 
overhaul of that piece of legislation 

(Continued on page 89) 
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K.C. PARTY—Santa Claus really “came to town” for 58 boys and girls 
from the Gillis Orphan Home Dec. 18 at the Hotel President, when mem- 
bers of the Midwest Bakers Allied Club of Kansas City held their second 
annual “Christmas party with a purpose.” The boys and girls (above) 
were sponsored individually by a “Papa Member” of the club for the day. 
Harvey G. Rodgers, Rodgers Baking Co., El Dorado, Kansas, was 


master of ceremonies. 


Ralph Nafziger, Jr., entertained the young- 


sters in true professional style with his bag of magic tricks, George 
Buford again made the perfect Santa Claus, while Charlie Ballew was at 
the piano. Following the luncheon and entertainment, each child was 
presented with several gifts. An added touch was the Santa Claus ice 
cream molded desserts which James E. Degnan, Bowman Dairy Co., Chi- 


cago, flew down to Kansas 


City that morning. 


Arrangements for 


this Christmas party were in charge of Boyd Houston, Standard Milling 
Co., Walter J. Kuchenbecker, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., president 
of the club; George H. Buford, Flour Mills of America; Arthur M. Moore, 
Standard Brands; Charles R. Ballew, Marathon Corp., and Ruth Ann 


Smith, club manager. 





Commodity Futures Trading Sets 
10-Year High, CEA Report Shows 


WASHINGTON — Activity in the 
commodity futures markets under the 
Commodity Exchange Act in the year 
ended June 30, 1948, was the largest 
in 10 years, and the dollar value of 
trading was the largest on record. 

This was brought out in the 1948 
annual report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by J. M. Mehl, adminis- 
trator of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The CEA regulates trading 
on the Chicago, Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis grain exchanges, the New 
York and New Orleans cotton ex- 
changes and other commodity futures 
markets. 

“With the general increase in activ- 
ity in futures trading,” he stated, 
“registrations of commodity brokers 
by the CEA increased substantially 
over the previous year, and to pro- 
vide basic data for market regula- 
tion, brokerage firms and large trad- 
ers made nearly 500,000 reports on 
trading operations. The number of 
large commodity traders . reporting 
daily to the CEA as required by law 
was at the highest level in 10 years. 

“The volume of commodity custom- 
ers’ funds under CEA segregation and 
audit requirements was more than 
double the prewar level, and the in- 
vestigative staff of the agency was 
confronted with numerous violations 
of the law and the regulations.” 


STANDARDS TESTIMONY 
FILLS 1,456 PAGES 


WASHINGTON — Testimony given 
at the bread standards hearings be- 
tween Nov. 30 and Dec. 15 covered 
1,456 triple-spaced typewritten pages, 
according to a recent bulletin of the 
American Bakers. Assn. In addition, 
hundreds of pages of “exhibits” were 
introduced. The hearings, scheduled 
to reopen here Jan. 25, are expected 
to continue for a minimum of six 
weeks, the ABA estimated. 





Volume of futures trading in most 
commodities registered substantial 
increases during the year ended June 
30, 1948. In grains, total trading on 
all markets was 12,298 million bush- 
els, compared with 8,840 million in 
1947. The Chicago Board of Trade 
accounted for 84.8% of the 1948 
grain futures trading, the Kans s 
City Board of Trade 6.7%, the Mii. 
neapolis Grain Exchange 5.8%, and 
the other exchanges 2.7%. 

Cotton futures trading, aggregating 
110,583,000 bales, was slightly larger 
than in 1947, and larger also than in 
any year since 1929. Of the total trad- 
ing, 57.3% was on the New York 
Cotton Exchange, 40.3% on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, and 2.4% 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

In dollar value, trading on the fu- 
tures markets under the Commodity 
Exchange Act, estimated at nearly 
$50 billion, was the largest on record, 
and compares with $33 billion for 
the year ended June 30, 1947. The 
increase reflected in part the greater 
volume of trading and in part higher 
price levels for some commodities. 

Total wheat futures trading in the 
year ended June 30, 1948, was valued 
at $14,980 million; corn, $9,166 mil- 
lion; cotton, $19,280 million, and eggs, 
$1,008 million. 

There was also a sharp increase 
in the number of transactions on the 
18 contract markets operating under 
the act during the year. The total 
number of purchases and sales in 
terms of contract units was estimat- 
ed at 8,863,000, compared with 6,720,- 
000 in 1947. The figure for 1948 was 
the largest in 10 years. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERAL ACTION POSSIBLE 


VANCOUVER—The way has been 
cleared for federal prosecutions in the 
alleged bakery combine in the prov- 
inces of British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan with the recent 
announcement by Attorney-General 
Gordon S. Wismer of British Colum- 





bia that this province has acted along 
with the other two western provinces 
in consenting to the action. Consent 
of the two prairie provinces was giv- 
en earlier to the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Justice for the prosecutions 
and the British Columbia attorney- 
general said he had written to Ot- 
tawa telling them “to do as they see 
fit.” Unless all three provinces had 
agreed to federal action, the alleged 
combine would have been prosecuted 
by the individual provinces, if at all. 

The case arises out of the report 
made a month ago by H. Carl Golden- 
berg, acting as commissioner under 
the Combines Investigation Act. He 
found that several western chain bak- 
eries and two bakery associations had 
committed “acts in restraint of 
trade.” Named by the commissioner 
were: McGavin Bakeries, Ltd.; Mc- 
Gavin, Ltd. (Alberta); McGavin, Ltd. 
(British Columbia); Canadian Baker- 
ies, Ltd.; Weston’s Bread and Cake 
(Canada), Ltd.; Alberta Master Bak- 
ers Assn., Inc., and Master Bakers 
Assn., Vancouver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEED CREDIT MEN ELECT 
L. W. MIETZNER CHAIRMAN 


KANSAS CITY—L. W. Mietzner of 
Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, ,was 
elected chairman of the Midwest Feed 
Credit Men’s Assn. at the regular 
meeting of the organization Dec. 27. 
Mr. Mietzner served as treasurer dur- 
ing the past year and succeeds D. H. 
Elmore, Ralston Purina Co., as the 
chief officer of the association. 

As treasurer the credit group elect- 
ed William B. Hoffine of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 

Discussion at the meeting included 
plans for expansion of the organiza- 
tion by setting up similar groups in 
near-by markets which could work 
closely with the Kansas City organi- 
zation in credit matters. 











Norman E. Dewes 


GMI PROMOTION—Leslie N. Per- 
rin, president of General Mills, Inc., 
has a ed the promotion of Nor- 
man E. Dewes, Detroit, to assistant 
director of formula feeds in charge 
of sales. Mr. Dewes has been assist- 
ant sales manager of the Larrowe 
division of General Mills with offices 
in Detroit. His new position will take 
him to Minneapolis, where he will 
serve under C. B. Anderson, director 
of formula feeds. Mr. Dewes has spe- 
cialized in dairy feeding and manage- 
ment and has also helped develop 
several Larro feeding programs in 
the poultry field. He attended Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dec. 15 Wheat 
Parity Steady 
at $2.15 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — After several 
months of successive but not drastic 
recessions, parity rates for major 
farm*ctommodities steadied in the pe- 
riod ended Dec. 15. On that date, 
rates were exactly the same as a 
month earlier and mostly 1@2¢ high- 
er than a year ago. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
here shown, per bushel unless other- 


wise stated: 
Dec. 15, Nov. 15, Dec. 15, 
1948 1948 1947 


Wheat ........... $ 2.18 $2.18 $2.17 
oo) rere rye ye 1.59 1.59 1.57 
-" Beerrrryerre re -986 986 .978 
er 1.53 1.53 1.52 
>, BESTE eee 1.78 1.78 1.76 
Gr. sorghums 2.99 2.99 2.96 
Soybeans ........ 2.37 2.37 2.35 
ges, doz. ....... -632 -632 -632 
Cotton, Ib. ....... -3063 .3060 -3038 
Hogs, cwt. ....... 18.00 18.00 17.80 
Weol, ID. ccovccss -452 452 -4406 
FIRE ctsowvesncdas 4.17 4.17 4.14 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONSTRUCTION TO BEGIN 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Construction 
will begin Jan. 15 on a new grain 
elevator for the Farmers Union Co- 
operative Exchange, Carmen, Okla. 
The structure will be 40 by 65 ft. 
and will be 153 ft. high. Storage ca- 
pacity will be 200,000 bu., with the 
cost estimated at $120,000. Don Rog- 
ers is manager of the exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. PER K. FROLICH 
APPOINTED BY MERCK 


NEW YORK—tThe appointment of 
Dr. Per K. Frolich, director of re- 
search and development for Merck 
& Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists 
of Rahway, N. J., as vice president 
for research and development, has 
been announced by George W. Merck, 
company president. 

Dr. Frolich has been associated 
with Merck & Co. since 1946 when he 
joined as coordinator of research 
coming from the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. of New Jersey, for 
whom he was director of the chemi- 
cal division of Esso Laboratories. In 
1947 he was made director of research 
and development, Dr. Randolph T. 
Major, who preceded him in this post, 
continuing as vice president and di- 
rector of all scientific activities. 

Dr. Frolich is a former president 
of the American Chemical Society, 
and holds honorary doctoral degrees 
from Rutgers and Lehigh universi- 
ties. In 1930 he was awarded the 
Grasselli Medal and during the war 
he served on the executive commit- 
tee of the chemical division of the 
National Research Council. A Nor- 
wegian by birth, he received his M.S. 
and Doctor of Science degrees as a 
graduate student from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was an 
associate professor at M.I.T. until he 
joined the Standard Oil Co. of N.J. 


——<BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. H. LONG CO. NAMED 
BY READ MACHINERY 


YORK, PA.—The Read machinery 
division of the Standard Stoker Co., 
Inc., has appointed the W. H. Long 
Co. of this city to handle its national 
advertising and public relations, T. F. 
Freed, vice president and general 
manager, has announced. The Read 
company is one of the pioneers in the 
manufacture of bakery, milling and 
chemical equipment. 
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Heavy Frosts a 
Threat to Tender 
European Crops 


LONDON—Heavy night frosts in 
Europe are causing concern to grow- 
ers because of the lack of an ade- 
quate snow covering. Fears that the 
new seedlings will be damaged have 
been expressed in several reports 
and if the cold spell continues, seri- 
ous damage may result. Mild weather 
in recent weeks caused speedy ger- 
mination and the plants are extremely 
vulnerable. 

After reporting that shortage of 
moisture was-.a factor of major con- 
cern to growers in Portugal and 
Spain, latest accounts reveal that 
heavy rain in the past few days has 
resulted in extensive flooding and 
damage to growing crops. Italian 
sources, however, report conclusion 
of the sowing program under favor- 
able conditions, with the expectation 
that the target of 12,350,000 acres will 
be reached. 

Dry weather persists in central 
Europe, causing complaints to be 
made by growers in Hungary and 
Roumania. The Russian crops have 
an adequate covering of snow, thus 
precluding damage from frost. 

Harvesting in Australia is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily and a good outturn 
is expected. The latest forecast men- 
tions 191 million bushels as the final 
result. Recent rainfall in Pakistan 
and India has been insufficient for 
crops and some concern has been ex- 
pressed by the authorities. 
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Britain Loans Corn 
to Eire; Terms of 
Deal Criticized 


LONDON — Britain has supplied 
45,582 tons of corn on loan to Eire. 
This was disclosed by John Strachey, 
minister of food, to the House of 
Commons when he was questioned by 
members of Parliament on the ar- 
rangements made. 

Mr. Strachey said that the corn 
was diverted from shipments con- 
signed to U.K. ports from Argentina 
and it is intended that Eire will re- 
pay the loan at a later date from 
supplies purchased in the U.S. Mem- 
bers were critical of the terms of the 
loan on two counts. The major point 
at issue was the unfair subsidization 
of Irish livestock production at the 
expense of the British producer, since 
the latter was unable to expand out- 
put as a result of the shortage of 
feed. The second point was the ques- 
tion of cost. It was alleged that the 
corn loaned to Eire cost Britain $120 
ton, whereas Eire will repay with 
corn purchased in the U.S. at a 
cost of $68 ton. 

Mr. Strachey countered the criti- 
cisms by saying that the British 
treasury would suffer no loss as a 
result of this arrangement. He also 
indicated that repayment would be 
made early in 1949, although the 
British authorities were anxious to 
delay completion as long as possible 
since the heavy flow of supplies from 
Argentina was taxing storage re- 
sources. 

Traders in Britain are seriously 
concerned at a rumor that the gov- 
ernment is to loan $4 million to Eire 
in order to assist her in purchasing 
corn from the U.S. Feed traders and 


farmers are deprecating any assist- 
ance given to overseas interests which 
will react unfavorably upon British 
production. It has been stated on be- 
half of the farmers that lack of ade- 
quate feed supplies is limiting food 
production in the country. Competi- 
tion from other European countries, 
backed by Britain’s socialist govern- 
ment, is causing considerable com- 
ment in the agricultural industry and 
traders say that available dollars 
ought to be used to purchase feed in 
the U.S. and Canada for consumption 
in Britain. The Ministry of Food, 
however, refuses to disclose the 
amount of aid given to other coun- 
tries for the purchase of feed in dol- 
lar countries. 
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New Merchandising 
Plan Offers 
Tie-in Ideas 


Through use of a thorough step- 
by-step merchandising plan just de- 
veloped by C. H. Schoenberger, Cin- 
cinnati, former advertising manager 
of Kroger Baking Co., bakeries can 
profitably tie in with the national ad- 
vertising of the Millers Long Range 
Program and greatly increase their 
local business. 

This plan has been hailed as an ex- 
cellent example of sound, practical 
merchandising. Using the six-way 
nourishment theme of the millers’ 
program, this complete merchandising 
plan provides every step for the suc- 
cessful promotion of bread and sweet 
goods. It includes copy ideas for news- 
papers and radio, plans to enable 
routemen to secure extra dealer co- 
operation and ideas for packaging and 
delivery truck advertising. The mer- 
chandising plan is available on an 
exclusive basis for $50. Full infor- 
mation may be secured by writing 
C. H. Schoenberger, 1927 Wilaray 
Terrace, Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 








L. E. Wheeler 


ACTING MANAGER—The appoint- 
ment of L. E. Wheeler as acting man- 
ager of Apple River Mill Co., feed 
division, King Midas Flour Mills, has 
been announced by the company. He 
has been general sales manager of 
the company for eight years. G. L. 
Day, manager of the company, has 
been granted a leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. Carl A. Hagen, 
northern Wisconsin sales representa- 
tive during the past eight years, will 
be brought to the main office to as- 
sume charge of sales, 
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HARRY BULLIS WEDS—Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is shown above with his bride, the 
former Countess Maria Smorczewska, and Mr. Bullis’ dog. The marriage 
took place Dec. .29 and Mr. and Mrs. Bullis are now on a short wedding 
trip before returning to the Bullis home in Minneapolis. Mrs. Bullis, 
formerly of Warsaw, Poland, is a member of an old Polish family. Her 
family estate and other property was confiscated by the Nazis in 1940, 
and she became a member of the underground. She came to the U.S. 
in 1947 through the efforts of Arthur Bliss Lane, then Ambassador to 
Poland, who was one of the attendants at the wedding. Mr. Bullis was 
married to Irma Alexander in 1919. The former Mrs. Bullis died Jan. 


15, 1947, 





Small PMA Purchases of Flour 
Predicted for First Quarter 


WASHINGTON—Only small addi- 
tional purchases of flour are predict- 
ed by Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration authorities for the first 
quarter of 1949 after several weeks 
of absence from the flour market. 
PMA officials expressed concern over 
the milling outlook since the mills 
have placed so much reliance on this 
business. 

Corn purchases exceeded wheat 
procurement during the past week 
and with the wheat loan program 
closed as of Dec. 31 it now appears 
that PMA procurement will be aimed 
at keeping the wheat market on the 
support program level. 

Steady procurement of corn can 
be expected from PMA on the basis 
of the corn and coarse grain alloca- 
tions announced for the first half of 
the 1948-49 crop year. An official pro- 
curement statement on corn reveals 
that PMA has obtained slightly more 
than 20 million bushels of that com- 
modity in addition to the limited 
quantities which the private trade 
exported during the short period in 
which it was permitted to do busi- 
ness. 

However, there has been consider- 
ablé substitution of corn for the other 
coarse grains since the original allo- 
cations were announced, swelling the 
total corn requirements for export. 

Against an approximate coarse 
grain allocation, including corn, of 
125 million bushels, PMA has ob- 
tained to date approximately 62 mil- 
lion bushels. After taking into con- 
sideration the limited export ship- 
ments by the private trade, it can 
be seen that the government is still 
a strong potential market factor, with 
emphasis on corn indicated. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 4,456,025 bu. wheat, 615,000 
bu, barley, 202,467 bu. oats, and 6,- 


893,505 bu. corn during the period 
from noon Dec. 24 through Dec. 31. 
No flour was bought last week. 

The wheat purchases consisted of 
2,050,500 bu. through Kansas City, 
460,000 through Minneapolis, 392,136 
through Chicago, and _ 1,553,389 
through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: Wheat 194,090,279 bu. 
(revised), flour 11,140,000 sacks (24,- 
479,243 bu. wheat equivalent), bar- 
ley 12,417,080 bu. (revised), grain 
sorghums 10,502,140 bu., rye 2,323,657 
bu., oats 3,984,200 bu. (revised), corn 
20,831,280 bu. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
NAMES NEW DIRECTORS 


NEW YORK—Austin S. Igleheart, 
president of General Foods Corp., and 
Harold H. Helm, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., have 
been elected to the board of directors 
of Commercial Solvents Corp.; it was 
announced by Maj. Theodore P. Walk- 
er, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Igleheart is also a director of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, Chase National Bank and 
the Chicago & Eastern ‘llinois Rail- 
road. Mr. Helm is also a director of 
Corn Products Refining Co., the 
Home Insurance Co., City Investing 
Co., Cedar-Temple Realty Corp. and 
Phelan Realty Corp. 

SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO BUILD GRAIN ELEVATOR 
McGEHEE, ARK. — The construc- 

tion of a new elevator here will be- 

gin soon, according to Robert D. Cox, 

Pine Bluff, head of the firm building 

the structure. The cost will be be- 

tween $75,000 and $100,000, and the 
elevator is expected to be in opera- 
tion by June, 
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This view of the roof of the new flour mill of General Mills, Inc., at Los 
Angeles shows the dust-handling equipment and pneumatic conveying 
system ducts mounted outside the building. The weather and climate 
of the region permits outside mounting of the equipment and conserves 


space within the building. 


NEW WEST COAST PLANT OF GMI 
FEATURES MANY INNOVATIONS 


Los Angeles Mill, to Be Put in Operation Soon, Includes 
Latest Developments in Technology; First in 
U.S. to Use Pneumatic Handling 


LOS ANGELES—The new 3,600- 
sack flour mill of General Mills, Inc., 
which will be put in operation late in 
January, will utilize all of the new 
developments in milling technology 
that have been proven to be practical. 

Outstanding among the departures 
from accepted practices in flour mills 
are pneumatic handling of all mill 
streams with the exception of first 


Battery-type rolls, made by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. are shown in the picture above. Sheet metal 
spouting and air ducts are used throughout the 
mill. Fluorescent lamps supply the light. 


and second break stocks; physical 
separation of the mill proper from 
the cleaning house and the packing 
department; exterior mounting of all 
air and dust-handling and grain con- 
veying equipment; air-tight welded 
steel grain bins which may be sealed 
and an inert gas pumped into the 
storage space; automatic receiving 
scales which are continuous (instead 





The streamlined sifters shown in this picture of 
the sifter floor are the product of the Wolf Co., 
. Chambersburg, Pa., and include many new design 
features for maximum sanitation. 


All mill streams with the exception of first and second break stocks 
will be handled pneumatically with a Fuller Airveyor system. Shown in 
the above picture are the cyclone collector pick-ups and air-locks used in 


the system. 


of batch) and are electronically con- 
trolled; and a new type grain un- 
loader operated by one man from out- 
side the boxcar being unloaded. 


No Changes in Mill Flow 

An operative miller analyzing the 
flow sheet would not find much in 
the flow of the mill which differs from 
the accepted practice. The flow, it 
was explained, is “pretty much what 
one would find in any mill of com- 
parable size.” The departure from 
the conventional or accepted flour 
mill will be found in the equipment 
and method of handling the mill 
stocks, air and grain. 

The mill is housed in a reinforced 
concrete structure four stories high. 
Henry S. Crosby, vice president in 
charge of engineering for General 
Mills, Inc., said that one of the prin- 
cipal objectives in its design was to 
use outdoor mountings for as much 
of the air- and grain-handling equip- 
ment as could be put outside. The 
weather and climate in the region 
permits placing the air filters, grain 
conveying equipment, etc., in the 
open. 

A second structural feature is that 
the mill is physically separated from 
the grain cleaning house and the 
storage facilities. This was done to 
permit conducting of sanitation pro- 
grams, and to eliminate any type 
of enclosed space in the grain-han- 
dling or cleaning facilities. 

The grain storage tanks, with a 
capacity of 300,000 bu., are of welded 





steel construction, supported on a 
concrete mat. There is no tunnel un- 
der the tanks and no conventional 
galley or headhouse above them. The 
grain is conveyed through enclosed 
Redler conveyors, instead of the con- 
ventional flat belt and tripper type 
of conveyor. Elimination of the tun- 
nel and headhouse does away with 
dust explosion chambers. 


Storage Tanks Are Air-Tight 


Both the tanks and the conveyors 
are air-tight and plans are to store 
the grain under an inert gas, prob- 
ably a combination of carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen, to inhibit biological 
and bacteriological life that might be 
present in the grain. Both gases are 
nonexplosive and nontoxic. 

Flour storage tanks will have suffi- 
cient capacity for 24 hours’ mill pro- 
duction and will be in the same struc- 
ture with the packing department. 
The packaging equipment will be 
capable of packing 100-lb. bags as 
well as the smaller decimal-unit 
packages. Practically all of the mill’s 
output will be distributed in the 
southern California market and for 
this reason it is expected that the 
bulk of the output will be marketed 
in small packages. The packing de- 
partment will operate during the day- 
light shift only. 


Buildings Designed for Sanitation 


The three units of the plant—mill, 
cleaning house and storage and pack- 
ing department —include features 


Allis-Chalmers also supplied the purifiers for the 
new General Mills plant.. The purifiers are all- 
metal and were only recently placed in commercial 
production after field testing. 
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Conventional bucket elevators have been replaced by vertical screw 
lifts and pneumatic handling equipment. Shown in this picture are the 
pneumatic pickup cascades which replace the bucket elevators. 


which make maintenance of a strict 
sanitation program easier. All struc- 
tures were engineered to eliminate 
ledges, insect harborages and other 
undesirable structural features. 


Pneumatic Conveying of Stocks 


The mill will be the first in the 
U.S. to feature a pneumatic convey- 
ing system for the different mill 
stocks. The air system will be used 
on all stocks and the finished flour, 
with the exception of first- and sec- 
ond-break stocks. Vertical screw lifts 
will be used on these two streams. 
The pneumatic system was manufac- 
tured and installed by the Fuller com- 
pany. Small cyclone-type collectors 
are used to take the stock being con- 
veyed from the air stream at the 
proper places in the mill. There are 
no bucket-type elevators in the plant. 

The dust collecting system was 
made and installed by the American 
Wheelabrator Co. This unit handles 
the air for the purifiers and other 
suction machines. The air-cleaning 
and handling system also includes 
some Hersey cloth dust filters. There 
are no cyclone-type collectors used on 
the dust-collecting system. 

Aluminum tubing is used on the 
pneumatic handling system and the 
spouting is practically all galvanized 
steel, with some stainless steel in 
special locations. 

Provision was made in the design 
and construction of the plant for in- 
stallation of a positive air supply sys- 
tem. At the present time, however, 
there is no air-conditioning equip- 
ment in use. 

All lighting is supplied by fluores- 
cent tubes enclosed in dust-proof fix- 
tures. . 

The mill features a continuous 
wheat conditioning system, which in- 
cludes Wolf Co. wheat washers and 
Forster Mfg. Co. short-time wheat 
conditioners. 

The first 30 days of the mill’s op- 
erations will be on a “trial run” basis 
and one of the company officials re- 
marked that “this probably will be 
the first time in the history of the 
milling industry that the mill man- 
ager will be telling the sales depart- 
ment what shall be made and sold.” 

Inclusion of Merchen continuous re- 
cording feeder scales in the milling 
system provides for an almost instan- 
taneous check upon the mill’s per- 
formance regarding flour yield, etc. 

The milling plant was constructed 
by the Bechtel Corp. of Los Angeles. 
The engineering and manufacturing 








This general exterior view shows the flour mill, head 
house and grain storage tanks of the new Los Angeles 


departments of General Mills, Inc., 
collaborated with the construction 
company in the design of the mill. 
Many of the innovations incorporated 
in the new plant were first tested in 
other plants of the company. E. E. 
Kuphal, director of manufacture, and 
Elmer A. Whiteman, supervisor of 


Henry 8. Crosby 
. in charge of engineering .. . 











The grain, storage facility in connection with the mill does not have any 
of the usual explosion chambers. Shown in the above picture is the top 
of the welded steel grain tanks and sealed Redler conveyors. 


flour and feed manufacture, worked 
with Mr. Crosby and other members 
of the engineering department staff 
in preparing the plans and specifica- 
tions for the mill. Construction of 
the plant was started in April, 1947. 

The crew for the new mill was as- 
sembled from among employees at 


E. E. Kuphal 
. . » director of manufacture... 


plant of General Mills, Inc., which will be placed in oper- 
ation late this month. 


other General Mills plants. H. F. 
Bamesberger will be superintendent 
of the plant and H. S. Gabbert will 
be milling superintendent. Lavor 
Robertson has been named superin- 
tendent of the elevator. R. B. Robin- 
son of the company’s Sperry division 
has been project engineer for the job. 


Elmer A. Whiteman 
. supervisor of mills . . 
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FLOUR BOOKINGS SHOW SOME 


Volume Not Large, But Helped by Fair Run of Small- 
Sized Domestic Orders and Sizable Bookings by 
Italy and Norway—1949 Opinions Vary 


Flour trade in the last week of 
1948 was moderate at best, but did 
manage to show some improvement 
over the pre-Christmas week. Book- 
ings consisted mainly of small-sized 
routine orders from users who have 
been working on low inventories and 
who wanted quick shipment after the 
turn of the year. Chain bakery buy- 
ing was absent and no Production 
and Marketing Administration busi- 
ness was booked. Two foreign claim- 
ants bought first quarter, 1949, needs 
early in the week, but otherwise the 
export picture was dull. Total busi- 
ness approached the half-capacity 
mark in the Northwest and about 
one third capacity in the Southwest. 


ITALY, NORWAY ONLY 
EXPORT BUYERS 


The sale of 80% extraction flour to 
the Italian Technical Delegation early 
last week totaled between 900,000 
and one million sacks. The business 
was divided between several leading 
southwestern companies and was 
transacted directly with mills, not 
through brokers. Shipment is speci- 
fied for January and the price was 
$5.09 Gulf in 140-lb. osnaburgs. Nor- 
way acquired additional small 
amounts against its first quarter quo- 
ta, paying in the range of $4.85@4.90 
Gulf for 80% extraction. The Nether- 
lands has not indicated when it will 
buy, since the appropriation of money 
is said to be tied up with the Indo- 
nesian controversy. A blow which 
was keenly felt by the milling in- 
dustry was the suspension of import 
licenses by Brazil. For the time be- 
ing Brazil will allow shipments to 
proceed only on flour which is at the 
docks or on shipboard, although it 
has been indicated that each carload 
in rail transit prior to Dec. 27 will 
be ruled on individually. 


SPRING FLOUR TRADE 
REMAINS LIGHT 


Spring wheat flour trade was fair 
during the last week of 1948. New 
business consisted of routine small- 
lot orders which have been coming 
from users working on very small in- 
ventories. No chain bakery interest 
was noted and the government pro- 
curement agency was absent from the 
market. Sales averaged 45.7% of 
capacity, against 22% the previous 
week and 25.7% for the last week of 
1947. Millers vary in their opinions 
about 1949 flour trade. Many of them 
feel that since customers have very 
light inventories and limited forward 
bookings to draw from, future trade 
will at least be steady. Some believed 
that a good volume of long-term buy- 
ing will develop, but others express 
the view that buyers may follow the 
hand-to-mouth policy of recent 
months as long as the domestic wheat 
supply situation continues favorable. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
UP MODERATELY 


Domestic sales in the Southwest 
were at very low ebb last week, but 
the covering of five cargoes by Italy 
ran the sales total up to 36% of ca- 
pacity. This compared with 13% the 
previous week and 59% a year ago. 


Rising premiums for cash wheat 


which came simultaneously with a 
downturn in millfeed credits, caused 
flour values to rise in spite of a rela- 
tively unchanged May wheat futures 
price. Bakers were mostly content to 
maintain present stocks as long as 
possible without reordering and the 
family trade failed to develop its cus- 
tomary year-end expansion. The few 
bakery orders booked consisted of 
minor lots, with very few beyond 
January. About the only business 
which did extend beyond January 
was contracted early in the crop 
year or was included in a fair amount 
of 120-day business late in Novem- 
ber. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
GENERALLY QUIET 


Buffalo mills reported demand al- 
most completely lacking in the last 
week of the old year. Buyers continue 
to speculate about possible develop- 
ments next spring, with a growing 
feeling that the heavy acreage of 
winter wheat will result in another 
year of record crops. Metropolitan 
New York interest in flour was con- 
fined to fill-in orders for early Janu- 
ary shipment. 

Boston trade was extremely dull. 
Year-end inventories had been al- 
lowed to run very low, due to the 
heavy tax rate on floor stocks. Mill 
representatives hope that the replen- 
ishment of these exhausted inven- 
tories will bring about a good vol- 
ume of business in the near future. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh trade 
closed the year on a low plane, with 
holiday activities and year-end inven- 
tories occupying the attention of all 
segments of the trade. 


CENTRAL STATES ORDERS 
OF SMALL SIZE 


Chicago handlers reported demand 
for flour practically at a standstill, 
except for the usual one and two 
carlot orders for immediate shipment 
from bakers operating on small in- 


ventories. Family trade also was 
quiet. St. Louis mills reported trade 
limited to a fair volume of small-sized 
orders for immediate shipment, with 
all buyers awaiting New Year de- 
velopments before placing long term 
commitments. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
INVENTORIES LOW 


New Orleans handlers reported 
buyers extremely cautious about any- 
thing except nearby requirements. 
Many bakers and jobbers are report- 
ed to be near the end of present con- 
tracts and therefore are expected to 
be in the market sometime soon for 
replacements, but when the buying 
will begin is very uncertain. 


PACIFIC MILLS END 
SEASON ON LIGHT VOLUME 


Pacific Northwest flour business 
was very narrow in the closing days 
of 1948. Mills were operating on re- 
duced schedules, due to diminishing 
backlogs of orders and the holiday 
shutdowns were extended a few days 
longer than would have been the 
case otherwise. The government was 
expected to book additional quanti- 
ties of Pacific Coast flour sometime 
in January. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 309,324 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
062,918 sacks, compared with 3,372,- 
242 in the previous week and 3,087,- 
661 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,817,461 and three years ago 
3,879,647. Flour production decreased 
2,000 sacks in the Northwest from a 
week ago, 182,000 in the Southwest, 
39,000 in Buffalo, 51,000 in the Cen- 
tral and Southeast and 36,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Chal- 
mers & Borton, local contractors, 
have received a contract for a new 
elevator to be built at Cimarron for 
the Cooperative Equity Exchange. 
The present 80,000 bu. elevator will 
be razed to make. room for a 250,000 
bu. plant. Construction is scheduled 
to start by the end of this month. 








Granulars Trade Closes Old Year 
at Low Ebb; Pent-Up Demand Seen 


The last week of the old year was 
quiet in durum granulars and not 
enough time has elapsed since for 
millers to judge what is in store for 
early 1949. Some opinions are that 
because of the low operating stocks 
of many macaroni manufacturers 
prior to year-end inventory checking 
time, a fairly good run of quick ship- 
ment orders should be in the offing. 
Demand for macaroni and noodle 
products was dull during the holiday 
period, but restocking of retail shelves 
is expected to proceed on a fairly 
active scale in the next few weeks. 

Milling demand for durum wheat 
has been rather quiet recently, due 
to dullness in granulars trade, and 
the premium basis has slipped 2¢ 
bu. since a week ago. Choice milling 
types are 18¢ over Minneapolis May, 
which itself is down about 2¢ for the 
week. Durum granulars are quoted 
at $5.35 sack, bulk Minneapolis. Du- 
rum receipts have been easily am- 


ple for milling requirements; in fact, 
the government has purchased some 
durum the past week, but stormy 
weather over the Dakota durum belt 
may put a crimp in shipments if the 
fall of snow proves to be heavy. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 31, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.35% @2.37% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.27% @2.33% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.24% @2.31% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.16% @2.26% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.13% @2.24% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Whiy. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 10 222,000 122,663 55 
Prev. week .. 12 255,600 *146,309 57 
Dec. 12-18 ... 12 255,600 196,518 77 
Year ago .... 13 265,200 230,261 87 
Crop year 

production 

July i-Jan. 1, 1949 .......0005- 4,995,465 
July i-Jan. 3, 1948 ..cceevceess 6,174,116 


*Revised. 
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MILLFEEDS LEVEL OFF 
AT RECENT ADVANCE 


Renewed Demand Expected Ahead of 
Pending Freight Rate Increase 
—Mill Offerings Moderate 


Millfeed values appear to have lev- 
eled off at the higher values of a 
week ago, although trading is not 
particularly active. Mixer and jobber 
interest slackened in the last few 
days of the old year, but there were 
indications of renewed buying in the 
near future to get supplies rolling 
prior to the pending increase in rail 
freight rates. Railroads have been 
authorized to hike rates from 4 to 
6% effective within five days after 
the publication of tariffs. This will 
not apply to unused transit billing, 
which means that sellers having fa- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 230.2 as of 
Dec. 28, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
207.1, up 4 points. 











vorable tonnage will have an advan- 
tage, especially on long haul ship- 
ments. Mill offerings of bran and 
midds are moderate, due to rather 
quiet shipping directions on-old flour 
orders. 


Speculation over what the new 
year would develop in the way of 
business occupied the attention of 
formula feed manufacturers in the 
Northwest during the last week of 
1948. Actual business during the 
week was generally very light, al- 
though plants were operating fairly 
actively in getting feeds ready for 
shipment to users who previously had 
indicated replenishment needs. im- 
mediately following year-end inven- 
tory. 

The general opinion among most 
feed mills and distributors is that 
1949 should be a satisfactory period 
for the feed business. True, the large 
crops of corn and other feed grains 
have provided farmers with large sup- 
plies of their own, but it is pointed 
out that such conditions usually en- 
courage the feeding of more livestock 
and poultry, which in the long run 
brings a demand for supplements to 
feed with the raw grains and forage. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 47,428 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,731 tons 
in the week previous and 48,272 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,515,- 
039 tons as compared with 1,579,990 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


——~“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION 
WILL MEET JAN. 24-25 


INDIANAPOLIS—Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., and 
Ralph H. Brown, Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be among the 
speakers at the Indiana Grain & 
pee oe Assn. convention Jan. 

a Claypool Hotel in In- 
dianapolis, 
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Wheat Fatures Recover on 


New Farm Bill Plan 


Sen. Thomas to Introduce Proposal for Permanently High 
Price Supports, With Stockpiling and Ever-Normal Granary 


Wheat futures Jan. 3 recovered 
most of the sagging tendency which 
was evident in the closing days of 
1948 and the net change from a week 
ago was %@2%¢ loss. The main 
reason for the recovery drive was a 
statement by Sen. Thomas of Okla- 
homa to the effect that he intends 
to get a new farm bill introduced 
before the end of January which 
will be aimed at making permanent 
a high level of farm price support, 
backgrounded by an all-out stock- 
piling program to keep the resultant 
surpluses from pressing on the mar- 
ket. The news was interpreted as 
bullish for the time being, although 
most market analysts freely predict 
that burdensome surpluses, no mat- 
ter how they are accumulated, can 
lead to nothing but lower prices in 
the long run. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Jan. 3 were: Chicago— 
May $2.27%@2.27%, July $2.10%@ 
2.10%, September $2.10%@2.10%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.20%, July 
$2.13%; Kansas City—May $2.15% @ 
2.15%, July $2.00%, September 
$2.00 5%. 

Farmer Selling a Big Factor 

Movement of prices during Janu- 
ary is seen as depending a great 
deal upon the attitude of farmers to- 
ward selling wheat. With a new in- 
come tax year at hand, some take 
the view that farmers will release 
more freely, although it was report- 
ed that just prior to the Dec. 31 ex- 


piration date on wheat loans there . 


was a big rush to make applications. 
As of Nov. 30, 219,678,000 bu. were 
under loans and 33,714,000 were un- 
der purchase agreements. Some 
guesses were that by the closing date 
the total had risen to well over 300 
million. Such a total would exceed 
the earlier estimates of the entire 
carryover by the end of the crop 
year, June 30, 1949. Therefore, the 
rate at which this wheat comes out 
of the loan is considered as one of 
the most important factors which 
will influence prices during the next 
six months. 

The CCC continues as an active 
buyer of wheat and the PMA is ex- 
pected back in the flour market 
in the near future. Domestic flour 
trade is quiet, but some observers 
expect a better class of bookings from 
users whose inventories are run down. 
Another blizzard which swept the 
great plains and northern districts 
of the nation over the week-end de- 
posited more beneficial snow for the 
winter wheat crop and the condi- 
tions for wintering the dormant plant 
were made even more favorable. 


Prices Off Sharply in 1948 


Influenced by large supplies, grain 
markets declined sharply during 
1948. At the close of the year mar- 
ket prices of grain averaged 35% 
below those at the beginning of the 
year. Prices of many grains reached 
record peaks in January. No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat advanced to 
$3.12 bu. at Minneapolis and No. 2 
hard winter wheat to $3.06 at Kan- 
sas City for ordinary protein types. 
No. 1 soft white wheat advanced 
to $2.91 bu. at Portland. Prices 
dropped sharply in the latter part 
of January and early in February, 
then strengthened slightly and held 
fairly steady until new grain began 





arriving at the markets. As offer- 
ings of new grain became more plen- 
tiful, prices declined to the loan lev- 
el. Toward the end of the year, the 
market strengthened slightly, sup- 
ported by CCC purchases and influ- 
enced by smaller market receipts. 
Spring Receipts Lighter 

Cash spring wheat receipts were 
light, running around 1,000 cars each 
at Minneapolis and Duluth. Light 
offerings held the trading basis 
steady more than any real activity 
in the demand. CCC buying was 
steadily in the background. Duluth 
elevators also reentered the market 
in a moderate way, and started to 
accumulate selected stocks of high- 
er protein grain. This had a tend- 
ency to firm protein premiums in 
the higher brackets slightly. Ordi- 
nary protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 6@7¢ over May. 
Twelve per cent protein was quoted 
at 7@10¢ over May; 13% protein 9 
@12¢ over; 14% protein 11@14¢ 
over; 15% protein 17@19¢ over, and 
16% protein 35@37¢ over May. Dur- 
um premiums averaged about 2¢ low- 
er for the week. Mills reported a 
very poor demand for granulars and 
were for the most part disinterested 
buyers. No. 1 and 2 hard amber, 
fancy milling quality, was quoted at 
16@18¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 31: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib.......... $2.25% @2.26% 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.26% @2.29% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.28% @2.31% 
BELGOeD BOOS esscccavdidvar 2.30% @2.33% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.36% @2.38% 
RG.GOG- PROC cic ciccccvcce 2.54% @2.56% 
1¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
SOs SD TD. «oc: hx vee beads cawieésn' 1@ 5 
Pah. a EE - o'k'on 06.0.6 60/6 > 6-40. 0nme <0 2@12¢ 
” @ FEE” 35 8% Pease eer seWeeh tees 4@25¢ 
Sey © NS. oo ddabipvaccedhcrabh oe 6@30¢ 


K.C. Premiums Erratic 


A strong advance was staged by 
cash premiums at Kansas City last 
week, but on the final day of the old 
year such drops as slow producer 
liquidation and heavy milling demand 
were withdrawn and the market tum- 
bled. Ordinary No. 1 dark hard pre- 
miums rose from 9¢ on Dec. 27 to 
11%¢ on Dec. 30, but on the follow- 
ing day they sagged to 9¢. The story 
was duplicated in the higher protein 
brackets where 12% protein ad- 
vanced as far as 12¢ over May be- 
fore dropping back to the range of 
9% @10%¢ over, and 13% climbed 
from 12%¢ over to 14¢ over. Small 
receipts were part of the cause for 
the stiffening of premiums. Several 
leading mills were heavy bidders for 
the light volume of offerings and 
premiums rapidly advanced. However, 
when producers began releasing a 
larger volume of wheat at the year’s 
end, the market sagged. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 31, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. 
No. 


1 

2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
1 

2 

3 





2.23% @2.30 
2.22% @2.29 


Wily. GM ats sks 

Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard winter selling Jan. 3 at 
$2.43% @2.45%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premiums for 
protein. Export demand was good, but 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8S. expressed in percentages: 











Dec. 26- Dec. 28- Dec. 29- Dec. 30- 
Jan. 1, *Previous Jan. 3, Jan, 4, Jan. 6, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
WGC | BE As oh Aho 08 049 ca dbnes 615,467 617,605 677,534 983,160 766,354 
BOUCM WORE sok evade adsevivowes 1,303,736 1,485,269 1,264,319 1,414,024 1,215,320 
Po Ere eee OO 463,270 502,223 495,684 483,808 604,917 
Central and Southeast ....... 415,547 466,425 414,109 655,361 464,677 
North Pacific Coast ........+++5 264,898 300,720 236,015 381,099 328,349 
DORR sivide'e ve ove s 08 b:09 vot ne 3,062,918 3,372,242 3,087,661 3,817,461 3,879,647 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 69.6 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
c———Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c July 1 to———, 
Dec. 26- Dec. 28- Dec. 29- Dec. 30- 
Jan. 1, Previous Jan. 3, Jan. 4, Jan. 5, Jan. 1, Jan. 3, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 59 59 65 96 77 19,775,000 24,662,655 
Southwest ...... 80 91 81 97 89 40,357,475 40,523,461 
Buffalo .....+++. 77 83 82 81 84 14,456,640 14,187,560 
Central and 8. E. 53 60 55 71 59 15,010,798 14,919,873 
No. Pacific Coast 68 77 65 101 91 9,113,112 9,057,120 
Totals ...see 69 76 72 89 80 98,713,025 103,350,669 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 408,720 316,500 77 = Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 378,960 228,156 60 
Previous week .. 408,720 399,640 98 Previous week .. 378,960 *215,092 57 
Year ago ....... 376,920 243,290 65 Year ago ....... 378,360 270,987 11 
Two years ago .. 364,320 373,967 102 Two years ago .. 360,360 349,877 97 
Five-year Average ...-.. sees eeenee 79 ie Oe 70 
Ten-year AVCTABC «0. ce eeeerecevees 78 TOMsVORE. GVOTERS oc cicicciiseccses 64 
Wichita *Revised. 
> 96- g 7 2 
Ms tp el ; remege onitaas p Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
5 A ; 2, 5 
Year ago ....... 118,800 85,479 72  Cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
on ‘ Montana and Iowa: 
[wo years ago .. 112,800 110,034 98 
Five-year AVeragwe .......ceeeeeees 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVETABZS 2... ceceesecevecs 71 capacity output _ tivity 
Salina Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 662,400 387,311 58 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 100,200 82,858 83 Previous week .. 662,400 *402,513 61 
Previous week .. 100,200 84,246 84 VORP GHG veccccc 666,600 406,547 61 
Year ago ....... 100,200 100,800 101 Two years ago .. 667,800 633,292 95 
Two years ago .. 84,600 76,000 90 Five-year average 59 
Five-year A@VeCTaBe .......2..eeeeees 86 1. ae ee 
Ten-year Average ............0.00s 80 BURN MEE ok.c sé cctaccnenecos 56 


55 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Dec. 26-Jan. 1 ..1,001,400 818,675 82 
Previous week ..1,001,400 898,468 90 
Year ago ....... 959,280 834,750 87 
Two years ago .. 894,660 854,923 95 
Five-year Average .......ceeeeeees 85 
Ten-year A@VETABS .... see eeceesees 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 780,964 415,547 53 
Previous week .. 780,964 *466,425 60 
Year G80 ..cicsee 751,566 414,109 55 
Two years ago .. 762,846 555,361 71 
Five-year AV@rage ......e.eeeeeees 59 
TOM-YORP AVOTARS  cccicccccccsccece 63 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 604,200 463,270 77 
Previous week .. 604,200 *§02,223 83 
CO errr 601,200 495,684 82 
Two years ago .. 601,200 483,808 $1 
Five-year Average .......-.eeesees 76 
Ten-year AVCTABS .... cece ccsecees 73 


*Revised. 


*Revised., 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 243,000 164,898 68 
Previous week .. 243,000 *200,720 83 
Year ago ....... 223,320 170,496 76 
Two years ago .. 243,720 253,893 104 
Five-year A@VerTage .......eseseeces 79 
TetiePOOE GBVOTRRS «ic ciecccccvccsces 70 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 146,400 100,000 68 
Previous week .. 146,400 100,000 68 
Year ago ....... 140,010 65,519 47 
Two years ago .. 134,200 127,207 95 
Five-year AVeTage .........csseees 75 
ZeePORE AVETMMS 6 isi oa cc ewsets 72 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——. -—Northwest*'—, -—Buffalot—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .. 26,401 830,772 11,911 
Previous week 30,077 111,718 
Two weeks ago. 30,721 . 13,361 
D967 cccccccccss 25,602 $26,201 13,081 
BOGS cv essstoseos 28,634 708,656 16,995 
BOGS 5 ove vdeveave 24,610 706,540 15,519 
Te A er eee 23,417 640,620 15,012 
Five-yr. average 25,733 742,576 14,504 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


391,796 9,116 292,471 47,428 1,515,039 
$9,936 51,73 
,629 53,711 
477,411 9,589 276,288 48,272 1,579,990 
407,954 ,778 258,669 65.407 1,375,279 
478,652 10,225 284,925 560,354 1,470,117 
429,836 8,356 267,272 46,785 1,337,729 
437,130 9,413 275,925 49,650 1,455,631 
tAll mills. tRevised. 





milling inquiry was only fair. Offer- 
ings were light. 


CCC Active in Pacific 


The CCC was a heavy purchaser 
of wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
last week, taking 1,461,000 bu. for 
the week. This brought the Decem- 
ber total up to over 5 million bush- 


els. The CCC paid $2.22@2.23% for 
the bulk of the wheat bought last 
week. Mill interest was entirely lack- 
ing, with some millers selling their 
supplies to the CCC, due to the slow 
flour business. Farmers sold freely 
early in the week, but with the de- 
clining prices offerings in the coun- 
try dried up. 
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PILLSBURY BAND SERENADES OLD YEAR OUT—In keeping with a 
tradition of many years’ standing, the band of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
played a year-end concert on the floor of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
at noon Dec. 31 after the close of business for the day and year. The 
musical organization is made up of employees of the milling company. 





USDA Looks for Approval of Plan 
to Extend Its Inspection Service 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expects to an- 
nounce in the near future approval 
of its proposal to extend its inspec- 
tion service on a voluntary basis to 
commercial contracts on flour, ce- 
reals, vegetable oils, soya products, 
feeds and associated grain products. 

This service in the past has been 
available only on purchases made by 
the government. 

Officials at the department’s grain 
branch say that the publication of 
the proposal early in November 
prompted only a few inquiries and 
no formal protests were made oppos- 
ing the planned extension of the in- 
spection service. 


Such fears as were expressed, but 
not made formally, appeared to cen- 
ter around the possibility that the 
federal inspection service would en- 
ter into competition with private lab- 
oratories. No such plan is contem- 
plated, according to agriculture de- 
partment officials. Such competition 
is improbable, it is believed, since 
the federal inspection fees are gen- 
erally higher than those charged by 
private laboratories. ’ 

On the other hand, agriculture de- 
partment officials believe that the 
availability of the federal service will 
be an asset to the commercial lab- 
oratories. For example, in matters 
of dispute, the federal services would 





December Flour Production Down 
From November Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 15,931,712 sacks of flour during December. This is a decrease of 
644,968 sacks from the November output. The same mills reported production 
of 16,074,970 sacks during December, 1947, or 143,258 sacks more than for the 
past month. Two years ago the production for December was 17,490,777 and 
three years ago, 14,937,557. Based on the Bureau of Census production for 
October, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 69.6% of the total flour produced in the U.S. 
Assuming that these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total 
U.S. production in December, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller 
for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 22,891,000 


sacks. 
During December, 


12 durum manufacturing companies representing 


approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 754,722 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 297,712 from the output for November 
and 443,500 sacks under the output for December, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-1b. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


December, 
1948 


og: \ ere . 3,193,744 
South west 6,814,555 
Buffalo ........ Ter 2,373,429 
Central and Southeast . . 2,121,940 
North Pacific Coast . 1,428,044 

WORD nv cbs cn medede enverven 15,931,712 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 


*Previous —_——__—_—_—_—— 


. -~December———— 
1947 1946 
3,597,831 4,585,659 


month 
3,535,843 








Monthly Production of Durum Producta 


December, 
. 1948 
Twelve companiés 754,722 
*Revised. 


6,494,102 6,548,669 6,355,579 5,838,395 
2,481,867 2,238,640 2,255,042 2,049,543 
2,491,310 2,314,107 2,633,402 2,419,956 
1,573,558 1,375,723 1,661,095 1,435,837 
16,576,680 16,074,970 17,490,777 14,937,557 
69.6 69 67 71 
*Previous a December 
month 1947 1946 1945 
1,052,434 1,198,222 992,031 947,066 








be available on a reference basis and 
where the commercial laboratories 
were correct in their analyses, con- 
firmation by the agriculture depart- 
ment laboratories would strengthen 
the commercial operators or aid them 
in correcting their techniques when 
they were proven incorrect. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD EARNS LESS 


Net income of the Standard Milling 
Co. for the quarter ended Nov. 30 
was $93,792, compared with $412,951 
in the corresponding period of last 
year, it was reported recently. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE ADDED IN ’48 
USEFUL AT HUTCHINSON 


HUTCHINSON — Hutchinson’s ex- 
panded storage facilities are coming 
in handy with continued steady move- 
ment of wheat and feed grains to ter- 
minals here. 

Hutchinson now has a capacity of 
18,320,000 bu., of which 3,150,000 has 
been added during 1948 by three ter- 
minals and one mill. Public elevator 
capacity is 16,525,000 bu., and private 
elevators hold 1,795,000 bu. 

Although the Kansas wheat crop 
was a bumper one receipts on the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade showed a 
slight decline in 1948 compared with 
1947. Receipts of all grains for 1948 
totaled 44,273 cars, for the preceding 
year 46,077. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. C. NORTHROP NAMED 
GLOBE MILLING HEAD 


—~<p>— 


New President Retains Former Posi- 
tion as General Manager of Wis- 
consin Milling Firm 


MILWAUKEE — At the annual 
stockholders’ meéting of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., here 
Dec. 27, S. C. Northrop, general man- 
ager of the firm, was elected presi- 
dent in addition to his former posi- 
tion, succeeding the late K. L. Burns 
as head of the company. 

Other officers elected were: Robert 
G. Bell, W. M. Bell Co., Watertown, 
first vice president; R. H. Kaercher, 
Watertown, second vice president and 
assistant manager; Leon Kaumheim- 
er, Kaumheimer, Alt & Likert, secre- 
tary and William Hottensen, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Northrop, Mr. Kaercher, Mr. 
Kaumheimer, Mr. Bell and L. E. 

















Broenniman, the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., New York City, were elected 
directors. 
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CCC Steps Up Corn 
Buying; Wheat 
Takings Reduced 


KANSAS CITY—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. stepped up corn procure- 
ment at Kansas City last week and 
bought over two million bushels, the 
largest single week’s total of the 
crop year. Meanwhile, wheat buying 
was reduced to about one half the 
volume of the previous week’s total. 

Trade talk was circulating that 
the government would start calling 
wheat loans next month and taper 
off on open market purchases, but 
there were no official comments on 
this. Some sources reason that this 
would be an opportune way to fill 
a good share of the remaining export 
wheat requirements and at the same 
time reduce the CCC crop year car- 
ry-over. 

However, other segments of the 
trade believe that, due to past ex- 
perience, the administration will not 
attempt to remove wheat from the 
loan until the maturity date April 
30, 1949. They recall that in the 
past when the CCC took over some 
wheat before maturity ill-feeling was 
created among producers and for 
that reason the administration may 
prefer to let wheat remain under 
loan until the final date. 

The CCC buying scale for wheat 
at Kansas City remained unchanged 
throughout the week at 27¢ over 
Kansas City May, basis the Gulf, 
for delivery of warehouse receipts 
in January, 25¢ over for February 
delivery and 23¢ over for March. 
The corn was bought at 9¢ over 
Chicago May for No. 2 or better 
yellow, 14.50% moisture or less, Jan- 
uary shipment, f.o.b. Gulf. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFI PROMOTION SLIDES 


SHOWN IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
200 members of the milling and al- 
lied industries here were present at 
the Hotel Nicollet Dec. 29 for a 
color slide presentation of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of WF, said that the slides were 
used by the institute’s team of travel- 
ing economist-nutritionists in their 
talks before women’s clubs and home 
economic classes throughout the coun- 
try. : 

With Mrs. Snyder handling the 
narration, the slides traced the use 
of enriched flour in the making of 
biscuits and other products. 

SIS et TRE CALS Ce A ETRE a ET 


SPECIAL PLANNED FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA — A “Bakers’ 
Special” for the 1949 winter conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
in Pittsburgh has been announced by 
Theo. Staab, secretary of the organ- 
ization. It will start from New York 
and Philadelphia on Jan. 16, ar- 
riving in Pittsburgh in time for the 
president’s reception and allied trades 
party. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
promised air-conditioned coaches with 
reclining seats, a special dining car 
for exclusive use of convention pas- 
sengers and a baggage and refresh- 
ment’ car. Com parable accommoda- 
tions will be available for the return 
trip Jan. 19. Reservations are avail- 
able through Mr. Staab or G. Adolph 
Jahn, co-chairmen of transportation. 
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For Better Conditioned Doughs 











742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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Court Ends Ban 
on Screenings 
in Washington 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—The Superior 
Court of Thurston County handed 
down a decision Dec. 30 which in 
effect stated that the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had exceeded its 
authority in issuing Regulation No. 
529 prohibiting the sale of refuse 
screenings in the state of Washing- 
ton, and thus the temporary injunc- 
tion postponing the effective date of 
the order became permanent. 

The decision was based on a suit 
brought against the state by Henry 
D. Gee Co. of Seattle, and ends a 
controversy between the feed indus- 
try and the state which has extended 
over several months. 

The state’s contention was that ele- 
vator refuse screenings contain large 
and harmful quantities of noxious and 
undesirable weed seeds and that the 
only way to support the weed control 
program in the state was to elim- 
inate the sale of such material in the 
state. The industry contended that 
there is definite feed value in the 
screenings so long as they are used 
with care and discretion, and that 
no evidence can be presented show- 
ing that refuse screenings as such 
have increased the weed problem in 
the state. 

On Dec. 31 the department of agri- 
culture advised shippers, principally 
in Vancouver, B.C., that the sale of 
refuse screenings is again permitted 
in Washington. 

It is understood that the feed in- 
dustry, in cooperation with the Cana- 
dian shippers of screenings, is under- 
taking a voluntary program to police 
the sale of this material in such fash- 
ion that they will only be fed in com- 
mercial feed lots and that every effort 
will be made to keep this class of 
material from going into poultry, 
turkey or dairy feed channels. 
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H. E. SANFORD TO SPEAK 
AT ST. LOUIS MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—H. E. Halliday, presi- 
dent of the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis, has announced that H. E. 
Sanford, Portland, chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, will be 
the principal speaker at the ex- 
change’s annual meeting to be held 
Jan. 6 at the Statler Hotel. 

Mr. Sanford, who is vice president 
in charge of the West Coast offices 
of the Continental Grain Co., will 
present a comprehensive analysis of 
the immediate and long range tasks 
facing the grain trade. An authorita- 
tive spokesman on grain matters, Mr. 
Sanford has been active in the do- 
mestic and export grain business for 
more than three decades. Within the 
past year he assumed a temporary 
assignment with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. He is a 
member of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change, has been a director of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
for some time and was recently elect- 
ed to the executive committee of that 
organization. 

Others appearing on the program 
with Mr. Sanford will include A. P. 
Kaufmann, mayor of St. Louis, and 
Mr. Halliday, president of the ex- 
change. Ray B. Bowden of Washing- 
ton, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
will be toastmaster at the banquet. 
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Members of the St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club will attend the ex- 
change’s annual meeting. In addition, 
leaders in St. Louis business and 
civic affairs, presidents of the national 
and state grain dealers associations, 
state grain officials and educators 
have been invited to attend. 
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J. W. CRAVER, VETERAN IN 
MILLING INDUSTRY, DEAD 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—John Wesley 
Craver, vice president of the Aunt 








Jemima Pancake Flour Go., which 
later was purchased by the Quaker 
Oats Co., and three-time president 
of the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, died at his home here Jan. 2. 
He was 81 years of age. 

Mr. Craver was born in 1868 on a 
farm near Deep River, Iowa. He at- 
tended business college at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, and went directly from college 
to be a teacher in a business school 
in Ottumwa. It was in Ottumwa 
where he first entered the milling 
business, becoming associated with 
the Ottumwa office of the R. T. Davis 
Mill & Mfg. Co. of St. Joseph, a pred- 
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ecessor of the Aunt Jemima firm. In 
1896 he joined the Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co. in Lawrence, Kansas. In 
1903 when Robert R. Clark, who was 
general maanger of the Bowersock 
mill, took over the R. T. Davis Mill 
& Mfg. Co., Mr. Craver also moved 
to St. Joseph. The name of the mill 
was changed to Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co. in 1914. 

Mr. Craver was one of the organ- 
izers of the Corn Millers Federation 
and was first elected to the presidency 
in 1922. During World War I he 
served on the Herbert Hoover food 
committee. 
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CAKE 
PROFIT ' 


r YOU’RE now putting Sweetex quality only into 
your feature cakes, here’s something to think about. 
When a woman buys a Sweetex cake at your shop 
and finds out how exceptionally fine eating it is, she 
naturally expects all your cakes to be equally moist, 
tender and tasty. 






— 





But if the next cake isn’t up to the usual 
Sweetex standard of quality you're likely to 
lose much of the good-will you won with that 
first fine-eating cake. 


Play Safe! 
Don’t use Sweetex just for your feature cakes 
—use it for all your cakes. And you can. There’s a 
Sweetex formula for every cake you bake—every one a 
time-tested, sales-tested formula. Ask your Primex- 
Sweetex salesman for these formulas. 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 


All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 
Sweetex cakes can make 





Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


the ““High-Ratio’’* Shortening 





* “High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. 
It also stands for bakers’ service; and, when 
employed by bakers, means that they have 
used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening 
pursuant to the ““High-Ratio”’ service. Procter 
& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High- 
Ratio” shortening. 








every day a profit day! 4 
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TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 
ELECTS L. J. SCHUSTER 


TOLEDO —L. J. Schuster, L. J. 
Schuster Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Toledo Board of Trade 
for 1949. Mr. Schuster has been a 
member since 1938 and was first 
vice president during 1948. 

Other grain men nominated to posi- 
tions by the board’s membership at 
a meeting in the Board of Trade’s 
rooms in the Produce Exchange 
Bldg., are P. A. Kier, National Biscuit 


Co., and O. E. M. Keller, Kasco Mills, _ 
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vice presidents; P. M. Barnes, Lansing 
Grain Co., treasurer, and A. E. 
Schultz, secretary. 

To the board of directors were 
nominated H. W. Applegate, Merinel 
Milling Co.; Paul Atkinson, Norris 
Grain Co.; A. A. Bame, Industrial 
Soya Co.; J. H. Brown, Toledo Soy- 
bean Products Co.; F. M. Alexander, 
General Mills, Inc,;:H. R. DeVore, 
H. W. DeVore & Co.; D. L. Norby, 
Cargill, Inc.; S. L. Rice, Rice Grain 
Co.; J. W. Luscombe, Southworth 
Grain Co., and Raoul Levy, Conti- 
nental Grain Co. 

Mr. Norby is ending two terms as 


president. All the officers and direc- 
tors were nominated without oppo- 
sition. 
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PLAN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Union recently received per- 
mission to erect an elevator here 150 
ft. high, due to an ordinance passed 





. by the city council. The old ordinance 


limited the height to 125 ft. The 
Farmers Union has been considering 
the erection of a 150,000 bu. elevator, 
which, if built, will be of steel and 
concrete construction. 





It Takes Regular 





Sweetex Quality 


| To Make Regular’ 





Customers! 





Devil’s Fudge Cake. One of the four basic 
“High Ratio” cake mixes. Formula on page 15 
of the 4-Star Cake Booklet. Ask your Primex- 


Sweetex salesman for a free copy. 


Princess White Cake. Another Sweetex “‘best- 
seller.”” Ask your Primex-Sweetex salesman for 
a formula card. You can make 15 varieties of 
this cake with the icing-filling combinations 
given on page 8 of the 4-Star Cake Booklet. 





Windsor Gold. A Sweetex cake that’s a na- 
tionwide favorite. Butterscotch Fondant icing. 
Formula on page 12 of 4-Star Cake Booklet. 





tWhat’s a “Regular” Worth to Your Shop? 








Ever stop to think that you’re serving 
many $90 or $100 or $125 customers 
—perhaps still more valuable ones? 
You are—when you figure the worth 
of your “regulars” on a yearly basis. 
And the logical way to hold these 


important regulars—and get more of 
them—is to give the best in service and 
baked goods day in and day out. You'll 
find this surprisingly easy if your shop 
offers daily a variety of fine-eating, 
long-keeping Sweetex cakes. 
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Part of New Wheat 
Acreage Is Sod 
Land, Santa Fe Says 


Part of the increase in winter 
what acreage is due to the breaking 
of sod land which has widened the 
scope of the so-called marginal re- 
gions adapted only to wheat, says the 
Santa Fe Railroad in its Jan. 1 re- 
port. This is particularly true along 
the western fringe of the Santa Fe 
territory, and farmers in other areas 
planted as much wheat as they could 
while decreasing their summer fal- 
lowed acreage. 

“Many did this because they felt 
that an acreage limitation program 
may be placed in effect by 1950, and 
they hope to assemble as much ‘wheat 
history’ as possible to be used as a 
basis for future acreage allotments,” 
says the Santa Fe. 

“Furthermore, there is a general 
feeling that prices may not hold up 
after the 1949 crop season, especially 
should the loan program be modified 
in any way. 

“Wheat prospects generally are 
much better than a year ago, al- 
though conditions are quite spotted. 
The overall improvement is due to 
the fact that most of the wheat was 
planted at normal seeding time, also 
because there is a good supply of 
subsoil moisture over the entire 
wheat belt, compared with a shortage 
last year. However, surface moisture 
is badly needed over much of the 
Texas South Plains, New Mexico and 
Western Oklahoma. 

“Kansas wheat generally is in the 
dormant stage, after having gone into 
the winter in fair to good condition. 
Wind erosion and possible winter kill 
are matters of some concern in a few 
central and western counties where 
growth is-small. The top soil also is 
a little dry here and there, but con- 
ditions are in sharp contrast to the 
unfavorable situation a year ago, giv- 
ing rise to the belief that Kansas is 
on the way to another big crop. 

“The three-month period ending 
Nov. 30, was the second driest record- 
ed in Oklahoma, resulting in drouth 
conditions which have only partially 
been relieved by light rains and snow. 
Wheat and other autumn-sown grains 
in the northern part of the state, as 
well as in the northwest, are in fair- 
ly good condition and have provided 
some pasture. In the southwestern 
section, however, wheat stands are 
spotted and some seed remains un- 
sprouted in the ground.” 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS’ GROUP 
PLANS JAN. 12 MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—The 64th semi-annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers Assn. will be held at the Missouri 
Athletic Club Jan. 12. The speakers 
will be C. D. Eggerding, credit man- 
ager of the Gaylor Container Corp., 
speaking on commercial credit; Her- 
man Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, on the 
International Wheat Agreement, and 
C. H. Koenigsmark, chairman, crop 
improvement committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers Assn., on sick 
wheat. 

Paul Marshall, vice president and 
secretary, National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Chicago, and L. C. Chase, 
general manager, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis division, and 
vice president, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, will also speak, 
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S FROM THE DESK OF 


THE MANAGING EDITOR 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








INDIANA’S OLD MILLS—tThe In- 
dianapolis Star recently published an 
illustrated article on Indiana’s Old 
Mills, embellishing the front cover 
of its Sunday magazine section with 
a picture of one of those mills repro- 
duced in natural color. Over the years 
a good deal has been published in 
The Northwestern Miller about In- 
diana’s remnants of the milling es- 
tablishment of pioneer days. The 
Star’s current account serves to bring 
this history up to date, and from: it 
we quote these paragraphs: 

‘“‘When members of the Indiana His- 
torical Society’s old mill section last 
counted them in 1946, only 35 of the 
industrial relics still stood. Nor do the 
tumbling waters of a brook still lap 
at creaking wooden wheels to pro- 
vide the power to all of these; while 
only a few still resort to old-fashioned 
whirling buhrs to grind the product 
of neighboring fields into grist. 

“Indiana’s earliest settlers watched 
as carefully for mill sites as for In- 
dians. So, naturally enough, it was 
George Rogers Clark who is credited 
with having built the state’s first mill 
—in 1784 at Clarksville. 

“The 1810 Federal Census reported 
51 mills in the Indiana territory. But 
by 1840 there were 2,348, of which 
1,248 were sawmills. Marion County 
alone had 57, because Indianapolis 
was a relatively new state capital 
with a building boom; Wayne County 
had the most grist mills, 37 of the 
state’s 846, and Marion, Monroe and 
Parke counties each had four of the 
50 so-called oil mills, which pressed 
flax into linseed oil and linen fibers. 

“Merchant mills grew with settle- 
ments. Grain was flatboated to New 
Orleans, then overseas. But the com- 
ing of railroads changed the scene. 
Inaccessible mills had to be content 
with custom work and some even 
were rerigged for sawing, others for 
wool carding or spinning. Old-timers 
recall that the Eastern House of 
Rothschild once controlled an Indiana 
chain of the latter. 

“Steam began replacing water for 
power before the turn of the century, 
and electricity all but finished the 
water-mill era. Hydro-electric plants 
arose over former mill races. De- 
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velopment of rollers to supplement 
buhrs for flouring found many mills 
quitting business. Most abandoned 
mills either have been razed, burned 
or just fallen down in fairly recent 
years. 


“The historical society’s 1946 sur- 
vey showed Rush and Wabash coun- 
ties still had three mills apiece; Car- 
roll, Fountain, Huntington, Kosciusko, 
Montgomery and Shelby counties 
each had two, and still claiming one 
were Cass, Crawford, Elkhart, Frank- 
lin, Grant, Harrison, Jennings, La- 
grange, La Porte, Lawrence, Marion, 
Miami, Parke, Putnam, Ripley, Wash- 
ington and Wayne counties, 


“In a year or two, says Denzil Dog- 
gett of Indianapolis, the society’s sec- 
tion chairman, another tally of mills 
will be taken. Like many another 
Hoosier he fears that at least several 
more of these picturesque reminders 
of the past by that time will have 
gone to the Valhalla of victims of 
the fickle Machine Age—an age the 
pioneer mills so capably ushered in.” 


@ Typical Mills—Not many mills 
in the country have a service record 
equalling that of Bonneyville Mill, 
situated in northern Indiana, several 
miles from the railroad center of Elk- 
hart and not many miles distant from 
the village of Bristol. The mill was 
erected in 1832 when the country 
thereabouts was largely wilderness 
and inhabited by as many Indians as 
white men. The mill has never ceased 
operations. In recent years it was 
modernized and is now powered by 
electricity. It is a wooden structure 
in which the native oak, maple and 
beech predominate. 


One of the few remaining Indiana 
mills still using water power is known 
as the Beck mill, five miles from 
Salem, Washington County. The tra- 
dition is that George Beck and family 
came to that county from North Car- 
olina in November, 1807. In December 
of the same year two of the boys 
of this family, John and George, Jr., 
returned from a day of hunting with 
the report that they had found the 
headwaters of Blue River in a won- 
derful spring. The next year, 1808, a 
mill was built at this place. It was 
15x15, constructed of logs, with an 
overshot wheel and one pair of small 
buhrs. Settlers as far north as Gos- 
port came with their grist. 

The land was open for entry in 
1809, and in 1811 George Beck re- 
ceived a patent for the quarter sec- 
tion on which the mill is located. 
The mill site has never gone out of 
the Beck family. The present building 
dates from 1864. The water supply 


has always been piped to the wheel 
from the spring discovered by the 
Beck boys. 

A collection of pioneer relics has 
been made and placed in the upper 
room of the mill—wheat buhrs, wool 
carding machines, flax brakes, spin- 
ning wheels, reels, winding blades, 
looms, etc., and the place has many 
visitors. 

ee @ 


& & & Poets have found all kinds 
of harmony in wheat, but so far as 
we are aware no wheat music was 
ever scored until recently. Now 
we have such a phenomenon, for 
not long ago the American critic 
and composer Virgil Thomson con- 
ducted the Louisville Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the playing of his own 
piece, “Wheat Field at Noon,” de- 
scribed by the music man of Time as 
“a series of well-plowed variations on 
two twelve-tone themes.” Asked why 
he had set wheat to music, Mr. 
Thomson told Time’s interviewer 
that “the idea fascinated him.” It 
was, he said, “a problem of repre- 
senting by music, which is made out 
of motion, something almost motion- 
less.” 3% J J We are reminded by 
this stimulating event in the music 
world of a somewhat similar occur- 
rence in the world of pictured art. 
This was recorded among the notes 
in this column about two years ago, 
with illustration showing the ex- 
traordinary impression of a wheat 
field which materialized under the 
paint brushes of John Rogers Cox, 
an Indiana artist, who canopied his 
golden sea of grain with clouds al- 


id 
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most shockingly suggestive of the 
mushrooming vapor forms that rose 
above Bikini when the atomic bombs 


' were set off. This picture is owned 


by the National City Bank of New 
York. & % J Has wheat any more 
art forms to conquer? We shall at 
least look forward to seeing waving, 
shining fields of it in video. 


ees 
& & & “JUST BREAD”—An over- 
seas visitor td our office this week 
said he did not like American bread. 
Perhaps he had not come across a 
loaf of “Batter Bread,” the wrapper 
on which invites the public to “Taste 
It, Toast It”; and to “Yum Yum!” 
This visitor declared that the best 
bread he had tasted in Europe was 
Dutch bread, and that notwithstand- 
ing an admixture of rye in the grist 
and a high extraction rate. Of the 
bread of other continental countries, 


‘and of this country—well, he said, 


it was just bread!—Milling, Liver- 
pool. 
e@ee 


WINTER BALLAD 


Four-and-thirty pancakes 
Smoking on a plate! 

Pa, he got away with six— 
That left twenty-eight! 

Eight-and-twenty pancakes, 
With honey from the hive; 

Ma, she helped herself to three— 
That left twenty-five. 

Five-and-twenty pancakes; 
One fell on the floor. 

Johnny gobbled up the rest 
And then he asked for MORE! 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 














An Old Mill at Anjou, France 








Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Posses- 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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IMPROVIDENT MANKIND 


E FIND ourselves in a state of extreme 
depression from having read two newly- 
published books, the titles of which are “The 
Plundered Planet” and “Road to Survival.” The 
authors of these books—respectively Fairfield 
Osborn and William Vogt—are ultra-conservation- 
ists. They say, in effect, that it’s almost too late 
to do much of anything, yet we’ve got to do 
something—and quick. We’ve plundered the earth’s 
resources, and only partially can they be restored; 
we've wasted the planetary patrimony, and from 
this point on it’s going to be merely a case of 
how the human race can manage to survive. 
Basically, the problem these neo-Malthusians 
pose is one of food. They say Mother Earth already 
has been so despoiled as to be unable to nourish 
earth’s population adequately, and yet we go on 
senselessly spawning, at the same time that we 
continue wasting, thus insuring misery and 
starvation for millions now living and millions 
unborn. 


The earth’s populace is growing at an astound- 
ing rate. Yesterday morning, Mr. Osborn reminds 
us, more than 175,000 mothers looked down upon 
the vague, uncomprehending eyes of their newborn 
babes. Today a similar number are doing likewise, 
and tomorrow and the next day it will be the 
same or more so. Within the span of merely two 
lifetimes the size of this daily oncoming host of 
humanity has almost tripled. In so short a space 
of time as six generations the number of people 
on the earth has been enlarged from approxi- 
mately seven hundred million to more than two 
billion. The rate of increase now is about 1% a 
year. If this rate should continue there would 
be a doubling of the present population in about 
70 years. 

Meantime the earth grows smaller in various 
ways, not least in its capacity to feed its inhabi- 
tants. All food must come from a thin layer of 
soil, a single inch of which can be destroyed in 
an hour but can be replaced by Nature only in 
300 years or perhaps in not less than 1,000. The 
arable acreage does not increase, but under man’s 
destructive heel it diminishes. Virgin areas are 
virtually exhausted, and from this time forth, 
unless we reverse our -practice of using without 
replacing, the rich soils that are left must go 
rapidly to join the vastly preponderant natural 
and man-made wastelands of the planet. 

Messrs. Osborn and Vogt do a fine job of in- 
ventorying the earth’s resources. They may have 
made the picture too dark, but it is probably 
somber enough at best. Their presentation— 
particularly Mr. Vogt’s—is on the sensational side. 
Both of them give short shrift to technology. They 
are fundamentalists about food, and refer every- 
thing we eat to its primary source, the soil. They 
will not admit substitutions born in the chemical 
laboratory. And bumper yields through advance- 
ments in agricultural technology are only further 
spoliation unless they are hooked up with approved 
measures of soil conservation. 


Both of these authors spend a lot of time 
demonstrating the follies of mankind and in 
particular in condemning certain individuals and 
groups of men. They proscribe the lumberman, 
the whaler, the sheep herder, the corn and wheat 
grower. Then they bundle up all their fault- 
findings and antipathies in a philosophical frown 
upon private enterprise. Mr. Osborn descants 
against the profit motive; Mr. Vogt decries “selling 
out the Great Plains to the highest bidder in the 
form of wheat and livestock,” and declares that 
“free enterprise must bear a large share of the 
responsibility for devastated forests, vanishing 
wildlife, crippled ranges, a gullied continent, and 
roaring flood crests.” The alternative, of course, 
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is centralized control—meaning political control 
—even on an international scale. 

Mr. Vogt becomes rather anti-social on the 
matter of médicine and modern hygiene; by saving 
and prolonging life in areas where food is scarce 
we only make food scarcer—more misery, mass 
death from hunger. He is not content, either, with 
conservation alone—he would make the production 
and dissemination of contraceptives a world enter- 
prise of first importance and sexual continence a 
global virtue. Without limiting the human libido 
in the matter of breeding, all possible conservation 
measures, he says, are futile. Fifty years hence the 
world cannot otherwise, he believes, support its 
population on any living standard better than 
today’s Chinese coolie. 

But neither Mr. Osborn nor Mr. Vogt is willing 
to leave us hopelessly confronted with a world 
hunger that relentlessly would creep at last 
through the pantries of even the most favored 
nation—our own. Says Mr. Vogt: 


“Man has moved into an untenable position 
by protracted and wholesale violation of certain 
natural laws; to reestablish himself he needs only 
to bring his behavior into conformity with natural 
limitations. Most of these are, to some extent, 
understood. In all the vast complexity of the 
earth, there is little that has been torn down 
that cannot be rebuilt. Most of the wealth that 
still remains to us can be vastly increased, and 
man’s survival assured. We know almost enough 
for that—enough so that we may feel confident of 
filling the gaps in our knowledge.” 

Mr. Osborn, too, thinks it is just possible that 
all may not yet be lost, though he warns that 
failure to stop our plundering of the planet will 
spawn worse wars than we have seen, bring 
“widespread misery such as human beings have 
not yet experienced,” and threaten at the end, 
even man’s very survival. In our own country, in 
particular, he sees some real ground for hope. 
“Within the last decade more has been accom- 
plished,” he says, “than in all the previous years 
of our history. Federal and state agencies are 
steadily doing more effective work and unlimited 
credit should be given to the able and intelligent 
men who are accomplishing everything within 
their power to save America for its future 
children. Yet under the pressure of a growing 
population, of industrial demands and of world 
responsibilities, we have not even begun to strike 
a balance in preserving the living assets of this 
country.” 

There is, of course, no good argument against 
conservation of natural resources. Every right- 
thinking person we know of is for it. But 
sometimes we think the subject gets a bit clut- 
tered up with emotion. This is precisely our 
impression with respect to the two admirable 
authors whose books we have been discussing. 
They use a lot of harsh words in speaking of the 
men who cut down our forests, fished for the 
whales and turned the sod of the plains so that 
wheat might grow there. These things were not 
wasted. They performed maximum service at 
moments of greatest need. The trees, valueless as a 
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forest, gave shelter to a houseless people destined 
quickly to develop an empire. (Conservation 
methods at that time would have meant fewer 
houses, fewer people—perhaps some of us -who 
are alive today would still be awaiting birth, 
impatient in the great pool of conserved souls!) . 
If we had saved the whales until tomorrow, would 
not their oil still smoke in dim lamps,., delaying 
the advance of modernized illumination? “And if ; 
the sod of the plains had not been broken the 
winds would not have blown upon the Dust Bowl, 
thus affording a fine aerial spectacle and some” 
excellent morals to be pointed by New Deal 
philosophers, but more importantly providing 
fertile soil for a great and still growing crop of 
conservationists. 1S is 

Without wishing to seem in any way opposed 
to this great and good thing, cénservation, may 
we suggest one little heretical thought? Conserva- 
tion assumes three things, none of which. can 
be satisfactorily demonstrated at the moment: 
(1) All of the earth’s resources have been dis- 
covered; (2) we have come to the end of téch- 
nology, and (3) the men of tomorrow will want _ 
and need only such things as we have today. 


eoee 
BRITISH UNDERSTATEMENT 


ILLING, the Liverpool journal of the British 

flour industry, speaks with what seems to 
us extraordinary restraint of the nation’s incubus 
of Socialism. “Great Britain,” runs the editor’s 
almost inaudible complaint, “is shedding its,regu- 
lations and restrictions at a much slower rate 
than other countries are doing, and that perhaps 
is because it has accepted a larger load of 
‘sacrifices’ than is its due and also because too 
many social changes have been introduced in too 
great a hurry.” 


Milling’s particular grievance is that, accord- 
ing to its information, the milling establishments 
of all other countries are well on their way 
toward putting themselves in position ,to compete 
for the world’s flour trade, whereas British mills 
can’t get government go-ahead for a competitive 
tune-up. Milling sees unmistakable signs that on 
the European continent the principal flour manu- 
facturers are bringing their plants into line with 
modern developments and even introducing major 
alterations such as bulk handling and pneumatic 
conveyance of products. Meantime, says Milling: 

“British millers are unable to give anything 
like full effect to their plans. The rebuilding of 
blitzed mills is held up or delayed by the lack of 
materials, which not even the necessary licenses 
to go ahead can conjure out of nothing, and it is 
no easy matter to obtain these licenses. Many 
British mills are in sore need of an overhaul, but 
they have to wait their turn, so to speak, in an 
involved list of priorities. This is a case, indeed, 
wherein so long as a good tune can be played on 
an old fiddle, the authorities choose to ignore their 
own slogan of efficiency, whatever elsé may be 
said about the imperative need of modernizing 
factory plants. It is a strange fact that flour mill- 
ing never rates high in the list of priorities even 
in wartime, so it is not likely that the authorities 
will be perturbed about its condition in more 
normal times.” 


We are very sorry for British millers, but we 
feel almost too sure that an industry capable 
of arming itself with such a miraculous implement 
as rationalization, with which it was able to cure 
all the former hell (over-capacity) and high 
water (over-production) on the domestic scene 
of competition, will find a way of keeping well 
on the black side of the ledger in international 
trade. 
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Slightly lower wheat prices are 
probable during January, in the opin- 
ion of economists at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. The general up- 
trend in cash wheat prices which be- 
gan last August appears to have 
reached a peak in December. As the 
season progresses, condition of the 
new crop will be a major factor in 
determining the trend, but further 
weakness seems likely in the month 
ahead. Records of the past several 
years indicate that sales of wheat 
may be expected to increase slightly 
during January. This increase in re- 
cent years has resulted from the 
practice of postponing sales until the 
new tax year. However, during the 
past month sales have been rather 
liberal and the increase during Janu- 
ary may not be as pronounced as 
would otherwise be expected. 

A recent release by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
the area seeded to winter wheat is 
approximately 61 million acres—the 
largest on record. The condition of 
winter wheat Dec. 1 was reported to 
be 82%. This compares with 76% 
a year earlier and the 10-year aver- 
age of 78%. On the basis of Dec. 1 
condition, winter wheat production 
for 1949 is forecast at 965 million 
bushels. This would be less than in 
either 1947 or 1948, but substantially 
more than the 10-year average of 
689 million. 

Governmental purchasing of wheat 
and flour for export will continue to 
be a major price supporting factor 
and some increase in activity is ex- 
pected in the domestic trade. Export 
purchasing of wheat during Decem- 
ber was up sharply from the previous 
month and fulfillment of the export 
goal will necessitate continued heavy 
purchasing. 


Feed Grains Steady 

Steady feed grain prices are prob- 
able during January. With a record 
supply of feed grains per animal unit 
the feed situation this winter is vast- 
ly improved in comparison to a year 
ago. Maintenance of present levels 
of grain prices is dependent to a 
large extent upon the price support 
program. 

Marketings of corn have tapered 
off from the November peak and are 
expected to continue relatively light 
since corn prices are materially be- 
low support levels. A large propor- 
tion of the “distressed” corn has been 
disposed of, and it is likely that a 
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substantial quantity of that remain- 
ing on farms will be placed under loan 
or purchase agreement. Exports of 
corn have lagged behind expecta- 
tions, but the Commodity Credit Corp. 
recently raised its buying price which 
indicates that an effort is being made 
to step up its purchasing for export. 
This increase is expected to be evi- 
dent shortly after the first of the 
year. Exports and the usual increase 
in feeding during the remaining win- 
ter months are expected to be major 


price sustaining factors. 

Increased sales of oats and bar- 
ley are expected to about offset sea- 
sonal price advancing tendencies dur- 
ing January. The grain sorghum situ- 
ation was relieved somewhat by the 
recent lifting of rail embargoes to 
Gulf ports. The export business is a 
major outlet for grain sorghums and 
much of it moves through Gulf ports. 
Grain sorghum prices are substan- 
tially below loan levels, and there 
appears to be little chance for ma- 
terial improvement unless domestic 
demand improves. Because of this fact 
it is probable that large quantities 
of grain sorghums will go under loan 
and purchase agreement. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed values leveled off 
at the higher basis established a week 
ago, although trading in the last several 
days of the old year was at low volume. 
Demand was only fair, but there was no 
pressure of offerings, due to moderate mill 
operations. Announcement of a freight rate 
increase which will be effectuated by rail- 
roads within the next week or 10 days 
may stimulate some buying to get in ahead 
of the rise. The rate increase, which is 
percentagewise, will amount to as much 
as 80¢ ton from midwestern producing 
points to eastern areas, such as Boston. 
Quotations: bran $51, standard midds. $51, 
flour midds. $54, red dog $55 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend lower 
and supplies are light; pute bran $51.50, 
standard bran $50.50, standard midds. $50, 
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_ midds. $54, mixed feeds $53, red dog 
$55. 


Salina: Demand is good, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged from this time last week. 
Supplies are about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $46.50@47, gray shorts $47.50@48. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds fluctuated and 
closed as follows: straight cars, bran $50@ 
51, mill run $50.20@51.20, shorts $50.50@ 
51.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $53@55, gray shorts $56@57, delivered 
TCP; about unchanged compared with a 
week previous. Demand is very active, 
while offerings are extremely light. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand, which 
lagged in the fore part of the week, was 
brisk at the close of the year and price 
drops were recouped. Southern mixed car 
buyers were especially active. Prices were 
unchanged from the preceding weekend, 
with bran quoted at $46.50@47, Kansas 
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City basis, and gray shorts at $47.50@48. 


Toledo: Sale and movement picked up 
slightly with bran in better demand than 
middlings. Quotations: $52.50 for bran and 
$53.50 for middlings-in sacks, f.o.®. mill, 
prompt shipment. 


St. Louis: The demand for spot stuff 
picked up, but no interest was shown in 
forward delivery. Cash bran advanced $1.40, 
gray shorts 75¢@$1 higher. Prices for bran 
are $50.50@51, gray shorts $51.60@51.80. 


Buffalo: A very heavy demand last week 
ran the prices of millfeeds up sharply, with 
supplies this week somewhat under demand 
as a result of the curtailed holiday out- 
put. The question discussed in the trade 
as the old year ends is whether the present 
higher price level will hold very far into 
the new year. The trend at present is firm 
with some uncertainty as to the future. 
° Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $55@55.50, 
standard midds. $55.50@56, flour midds. 
$56.50@57, red dog $56.50@57. 


Pittsburgh: No interest in buying mill- 


feeds is shown. Offerings are plentiful. 
Only small amounts for immediate needs 
are being bought. Bran, per ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, $60@61.20, standard 
midds. $59@61.20, flour midds. $62@63.20, 
red dog $63@64.20. 


Philadelphia: The local market gathered 
slight momentum last week with a marked 
upswing that indicated possibilities of con- 
tinued expansion in the future if prices 
follow recent indications of leveling off. 
Bran at $61@62 is down 50¢ from last 
week, standard midds. at $61@62 are up 
50¢, while red dog dipped $5 to $64@65. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations were slightly 
higher in the Boston market this week, 
reflecting somewhat shorter supplies than 
usual due to the year-end holidays. Trading 
was comparatively light, with most buy- 
ers only operating on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis consistent with their requirements. 
Quotations: spring bran $61, mid@dlings 
$61.50, mixed feeds $61.50, red dog $71) 


New Orleans: With a stronger trend and 
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slightly higher millfeed prices, sales are 
extremely light, and both feed mixers and 
jobbers are confining their purchases to 
current requirements in spite of almost 
exhausted stocks. Inquiries are fairly ac- 
tive on futures but no bookings are being 
made. Export inquiries are very quiet and 
no bookings are reported. Bran $54.65@ 
56.15, shorts $56.65@57.15. 


Seattle: The market for the past week 
remained about the same with some in- 
terest for January shipment. Most mills 
are still at the $50.50@51 level and in 
a comfortable position for at least the 
first half of the month. The trade is look- 
ing for the new year before doing much 
as to forward bookings. The market is 
steady at $50.50@51, delivered common 
transit points. 


Portland: Mill run $50, middlings $54. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced during 
the past week, with demand improved and 
futures held at about the same price. 
Plants worked to capacity five days a 
week, with the mills booked into March. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $49, 
middlings $54; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $56, middlings $61; to California: 
red bran and mill run $56.50, middlings 
$61.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Colder weather has 
brought increased demand. Supplies are not 
so plentiful. Quotations: bran $57, shorts 
$60, middlings $64, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There was no indication of any 
let-up in the demand for all types of mill- 
feeds, and supplies available from western 
mills were moving steadily into consump- 
tive channels, chiefly in the eastern prov- 
inces. The usual small lots from Alberta 
mills were shipped into British Columbia. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces were 
unimportant. Quotations: Manitoba, BSas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts 
$52.25; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouse $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic consumption con- 
tinues very slow and the poorest in years. 
A considerable reduction in the livestock, 
hog and poultry population in this area 
is partly responsible for the poor demand, 
coupled with the high prices compared with 
other feeds. At the same time millfeed 
prices are holding strong and tending high- 
er although no advance has been made 
yet. Dealers’ stocks are ample for all 
needs. Cash car quotations: bran $55.80, 
shorts $58.80, middlings $61.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour quotations are 
down about a nickel the past week, with 
trade exceedingly quiet. Quotations Jan. 3: 
pure white $4.70, medium $4.50, dark $4.20 
sack, Minneapolis. 


Chicago: Rye flour interest and demand 
were quiet and only the usual small lot 
sales were made. Directions were fair. 
White patent rye $4.80@4.95, medium $4.56 
@4.65, dark $3.70@4.20. 


Buffalo: Buyers of rye flour are in the 
market only to a limited extent at present. 
Supplies are ample. The trend is steady. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.656@ 
5.70, dark $4.15@4.20, medium $§5.40@5.45. 


New York: Even attractive prices on 
rye flours brought no interest and the 
market remains in a slump. Pure white 
patents $5.10@5.35. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is very good, 
with supplies inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $47.50, shorts $43.50. 
Prices are unchanged to 560¢ ton higher, 
comparefi with the preceding week. 


Philadelphia: The rye market continued 
in the doldrums. The holiday lull plus prices 
still in excess of what most buyers be- 
lieve rye is worth resulted in few sales 
despite another drop in prices. Quotations: 
$5.25@5.35; 10@15¢ less than a week ago. 


St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are fair. Pure 
white $5.30, medium $5.05, dark $3.80, rye 
meal $4.80. 


Pittsburgh: The only sales of rye flours 
are reported to be small replacement orders 
for urgent needs. Rye flour, fancy white, 
No. 1 $5.20@5.25, medium $4.95@5.05, dark 
$3.95@4.55, blended $5.60@5.90, rye meal 
$4.55 @4.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate; bran $52.75@53, standard midds. 
$53@53.25, flour midds. $54.50, red dog $57. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These products are 
moving well in domestic outlets. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.50, 
oatmeal in 98-Ib. jutes $5.45, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Apart from a few small lots, 
no export business was reported in rolled 
oats or oatmeal last week. Domestic busi- 
ness was light, influenced by the holiday 
season. Supplies are moderate. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.40. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.73 Jan. 3; 24-oz. packages $3.36 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
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Glen F. Hilts 


Edmund Marshall to Head 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY—Edmund Marshall, 
vice president of the Shannon Grain 
Co., was chosen president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade at the an- 
nual election Jan. 4. Mr. Marshall’s 
election was assured when Frank B. 
Clay of the Clay-Leahy Grain Co. 
withdrew his name as a nominee. 

Mr. Marshall served as first vice 
president in the past year and suc- 
ceeds Elmo F. Merrill, treasurer and 
general manager of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., as head of the ex- 
change. 

Glen F. Hilts, vice president of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., auto- 
matically becomes first vice president 
since.he served as second vice presi- 
dént last year. 

Members of the exchange were 


voting Jan. 4 on the election of a 
second vice president. Francis J. 
FitzPatrick, vice president of the 
Simonds-Shield-Theis Grain Co., and 
Milton W. McGreevy, resident part- 
ner, Harris, Upham & Co., are the 
candidates for this office. Members 
also were choosing six directors, five 
members of the arbitration commit- 
tee and three directors of the grain 
clearing house company. 

Mr. Marshall, the new president, 
has been in the grain business in Kan- 
sas City for about 24 years, starting 
with his father in the W. H. Mar- 
shall Commission Co. He became a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in 1926 and served as a director 
in past years. He joined the Shan- 
non Grain Co. in 1940. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON — As individuals, 
some farmers will agree that it is 
morally wrong to pay them a sup- 
port price to produce more of a com- 
modity than their fellow countrymen 
need or than can be exported to na- 
tions able to buy. But as a group, 
farmers, displaying human frailties 
common to all of us, seem willing 
to let the rest of the nation foot the 
bill for excessive production. They 
may believe that the governmental 
Santa Claus ought to be shot, but 
they prefer to leave the shooting 
for another year. 

Since no one is currently willing 
to risk the attendant martyrdom of 
shooting Santa Claus, there arises 
a. school of thinkers who would mere- 
ly wing him by reducing the size 
of his largess. They would retain the 
high level of price support as related 
to parity but limit its benefits to 
those farmers who will abide by cer- 
tain rules of production conduct set 
down..by government planners. 
'°As''‘a people we have accepted cer- 
tain common restrictions on the con- 
duct of our social and economic lives, 
such as laws against murder, robbery 
and wife-beating, but we seem still 
unprepared to modify economic in- 
novations which may have some in- 


By John Cipperly 





trinsic merits if administered wisely 
but which are lethal if ladled out in 
large doses. And since the govern- 
ment economic innovators appear un- 
willing to run the risk of disfavor 
through the imposition of restrictions 
on the farmer beneficiary of the high 
price support program, they have de- 
vised a variation of the scheme. It is 
called production for abundance. To 
the common man this probably means 
steak three times a day at low prices. 


Forever the Underfed 


The government: advocates will 
probably dismiss such an interpreta- 
tion as vulgar ridicule, claiming with 
some real display of reason, that a 
large segment of the domestic and 
world populations are unfed. Going 
further, they seize on the ever-ap- 
pealing thought of world peace and 
declare that the short cut to world 
peace is through food. A man with 
a well-filled belly, they say, lacks 
the urge to go out and kill his neigh- 
bor. That sounds plausible, but be- 
fore premature acceptance as a basic 
truth it might be well to have some 
research to determine if all common 
murderers were skinny, under-nour- 
ished men. Or to put it another way, 
do fat men never kill? 





Production for abundance is a dif- 
ficult political slogan to oppose. Those 
in opposition would immediately be 
subject to the charge that they ad- 
vocate starvation for many. Produc- 
tion for abundance sounds like the 
real thing. But in order to produce 
for abundance it is necessary to en- 
list the farmer in an all-out try 
through a price support program. 
And if we get the all-out abundant 
production what use will we make 
of it? 


The Ever-Bulging Granary 

First, before we decide what we 
will do with the production of abun- 
dance, we must find a place to keep 
it. Obviously private enterprise can- 
not be attracted to buy and hold 
grain crops year after year waiting 
a buyer since the private operator 
cannot expect that he will be able 
to sell this year’s surplus in next 
year’s surplus production market at 
a price which will pay him for the 
privilege of storing the crop. 

However, that economic caution 
has no restraints on the government 
revolutionist. He may be expected 
to propose that since the govern- 
ment has recognized the validity of 
price supports in principle it must 
go all the way and provide storage 
facilities in which it can hold its 
inventory against the years when 
demand will exceed supply and the 
excess can be marketed. 

The government, which made an 
issue of the grain storage controversy 
in the recent election, is now ex- 
pected to ask Congress to give its 
price support program instrument- 
ality, the Commodity Credit Corp., 
instructions to provide storage facili- 
ties to retain the production for abun- 
dance in excess of domestic demand. 

But even the government defers 
facing the danger of steadily increas- 
ing surpluses and eyes an export 
market as an exhaust valve which 
will prevent mounting surpluses from 
bursting the seams of government- 
owned grain storage facilities. 


An International Panacea 


This exhaust valve is called an in- 
ternational wheat agreement. Under 
proposals of this kind the govern- 
ment agrees to sell a predetermined 
quantity of wheat at not more than 
a fixed price per bushel in exchange 
for an agreement from importing 
countries that they will accept an 
equivalent amount of the commodity 
at not less than a minimum price. In 
short, the wheat exporting nation 
agrees to forego profits for a fixed 
amount of grain over a fixed maxi- 
mum price for the assurance that if 
prices fall below an agreed minimum 
price the importing country will agree 
to pay not less than the fixed mini- 
mum. 

Any wheat agreement would, of 
course, be administered in such a way 
as to bring maximum and minimum 
prices into a narrow relationship so 
that the danger of spreads far above 
the maximum price and below the 
minimum price would be reduced, 
thus avoiding criticism of ‘such a 
document on the grounds of high 
subsidy cost. 

These are difficult doctrines ° to 
challenge unless the opponent is a 
candidate for the mean-man society. 
Production for abundance means to 
the city housewife ample supplies of 
Z00d food at low prices. For the farm- 
er it means a guaranteed high in- 
come for larger crops. But what will 
it cost—if attainable? 

First, it will probably mean the 
destruction of the commodity mar- 
kets as the first casualty, leaving 
grave doubts that they could ever 
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be revived if the production for 
abundance theory should break down. 

Second, it will mean that the con- 
sumer will be taxed to provide a 
guaranteed price level to the farm- 
er and taxed again to give the ex- 
cess production away to either for- 
eign nations which cannot pay for 
the commodity or in the form of a 
domestic subsidy through which the 
low-income groups will be provided 
a larger share of the surplus at re- 
duced prices. 


Sounds Like Townsend 

The battle-cry of production for 
abundance sounds suspiciously like 
a variation of the Townsend Plan or 
other “ham and eggs for breakfast” 
theories. Yet it is vital, dynamic 
and easily defended—or difficult to 
attack without leaving the opponent 
guilty of the charge of gross selfish- 
ness. 


Some Appropriate Inquiries 


Here are some questions which 
the commodity markets might ask 
of themselves in all seriousness: 

(1) Can a government grain stor- 
age program act as a complete sub- 
stitute for the economic risk-taking 
which the grain market speculator 
has been performing? If the answer 
is yes, then the commodity markets 
must provide some additional eco- 
nomic incentives to persuade the gov- 
ernment that such an enterprise will 
be too expensive and that they, the 
commodity markets, can do the job 
better. 

(2) Will a government grain stor- 
age program ultimately remove the 
remaining hedging operations of the 
cash grain trade and the processing 
industries? Already the hedging op- 
eration of the cash trade is said to 
have been so much diminished that 
the commodity markets have been 
required to boost their fees to a point 
which discourages trading by specu- 
lative elements. 

(3) Are the separate grain ex- 
changes any longer necessary since 
the price support program appears 
to have reduced the daily trading 
volume ? 

Under an expanded grain storage 
program, the cash grain trade may 
be able to get needed supplies from 
government stocks or may find the 
government export programs under a 
wheat agreement a ready market for 
their supplies on short term hedges. 
Accumulation of a commodity by pri- 
vate enterprise certainly would not 
be encouraged by mounting govern- 
ment inventories which could devel- 
op under a production for abundance 
theory. This leads to the suggestion 

(Continued on page 80) 





SEARS TO OFFER 
DRESS PRINTS 


* 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—An advertise- 


Roebuck & Co. spring catalogs -will 
offer housewives over the natioén an 
opportunity to purchase cotton dress 
print bags by mail order, the National 
Oétton Council reports. The once- 
used cotton flour sacks will be sold in 
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Will your customers be more critical in 19497 
Probably so. Most foods will be cheaper by 
midyear and housewives’ budgets will be able 
to stand more varied fare. The finest quality 
will be needed to keep bread in its proper place 
on the table. Flour is a controlling factor in 
bread quality. Pay a little more—get TOWN 
CRIER flour and put your bread in the top qual- 


ity class. Your sales will show the difference. 









FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY 
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The Two-Way Street .. . 
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ECA Head Stresses Need for 
Cooperation in World Trade 


HE Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is already beholden 
to American foreign traders for 
their enthusiastic support of ECA up 
to now, and we hope so to administer 


By Paul C. Hoffman 


ECA that we will merit continued 
support. We are sure that we will 
have such support if traders under- 
stand the whys and wherefores of 
what we are doing. We always have 


welcomed and shall continue to wel- 
come counsel and advice. 

The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil has long preached the gospel that 
international trade is a two-way 
street. If we export, we must import. 
Particularly stressed has been the 
fact that export trade resulting from 
special privilege or subsidy is un- 
sound. Putting it positively, the coun- 
cil has said that the only sound basis 
for foreign trade is a mutually profit- 
able trade between solvent nations. 
Measured against the criterion thus 
established, U.S. foreign trade has 
been on a thoroughly unsound basis 
since the end of World War II. From 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


UCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 

Lassie Rye Flours 

White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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July 31, 1945, to July 31, 1948, our 
exports totaled $34,700 million, our 
imports $16,200 million. The huge 
deficit of $18,500 million resulting 
from this imbalance of trade was al- 
most wholly financed by loans, grants 
and gifts by the U.S. to our foreign 
customers. 

Subsidizing foreign trade through 
gifts and unsound loans is not a new 
phenomenon in the U.S. Between 
World War I and World War II our 
foreign trade received an unhealthy 
stimulation from this source to the 
extent of billions of dollars. I am not 
saying that these loans, gifts and 
grants should not have been made. 
There were persuasive reasons for 
them. But they have not been part of 
a comprehensive, carefully conceived 
program aimed at helping to put our 
debtors on a solvent basis so they 
could pay their own way. Rather, our 
gifts and loans have been made on a 
spot basis to meet recurring emer- 
gencies. 


New Type of Policy Now 


With the passage of the Foreign 
Assistance Act on April 3, 1948, a 
wholly new type of foreign economic 
policy came into being. That act, for 
the first time, gave formal recogni- 
tion to the interdependence of the 
U.S. economy and the economy of 
western Europe. More importantly, 
while recognizing this interdepend- 
ence and proposing substantial fur- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Hoffman, 
administrator of the European Coop- 
eration Administration, before the re- 
cent New York convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. The 
ECA head urges that the “free na- 
tions plan together, work together, 
and stick together” for a wholesome 
transition between present and fu- 
ture world trade policies. 





ther grants and loans to the nations 
of western Europe, it specifically di- 
rected that our dollars be so employed 
that the nations would become self- 
sustaining prior to the termination 
of the assistance program on June 
20, 1952. 

So fundamental is this Foreign As- 
sistance Act to our thinking and fu- 
ture planning, that I am going to cite 
here two sentences from the preamble 
of the act: 

Recognizing the intimate economic 
and other relationships between the 
U.S. and the nations of Europe, and 
recognizing that disruption follow- 
ing in the wake of war is not con- 
tained by national frontiers, the Con- 
gress finds that the existing situation 
in Europe endangers the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace, the general 
welfare and national interest of the 
U.S., and the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the U.N. The restoration or 
maintenance in European.countries of 
principles of individual liberty, free 
institutions, and genuine independ- 
ence rests largely upon the establish- 
ment of sound economic conditions, 
stable international economic rela- 
tionships, and the achievement by 
the countries of Europe of a healthy 
economy independent of extraordi- 
nary outside assistance. 

And now as to how ECA is going 
about its task of carrying out this 
new national policy. We think of our- 
selves as investment bankers, but our 
success will be measured not by the 
number of dollars we are paid back 
but by the degree of recovery the 
Europeans attain. It is our task to 
invest your dollars so wisely that re- 
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covery will become an accomplished 
fact by June 30, 1952. 


To Confute Skepticism 


In all fairness, let me point out that 
many people believe that the chances 
are overwhelmingly against the suc- 
cess of ECA, or the Marshall Plan, as 
it is popularly known. Their principal 
reasons are the age-old hatreds and 
jealousies among the European na- 
tions; the lack of a common language 
and a common monetary system; and 
the war fatigue of the European peo- 
ple. 

I am aware of the existence of 
these as well as many other problems 
which must be resolved for the suc- 
cessful operation of the Marshall 
Plan. I most emphatically disagree, 
however, with the pessimistic conclu- 
sions as to the probable results. 

If you judge the success of the 
Marshall Plan by whether it will be 
able by 1952 to achieve in western 
Europe the present American stand- 
ard of living, the answer is, “Of 
course it can’t.” 


Judging Success of Plan 


If you judge the success of the 
Marshall Plan by whether we can, in 
four years, persuade the peoples of 
western Europe to adopt a common 
language, a common monetary sys- 
tem, and the elimination of national 
frontiers, the answer is, ‘We are not 
chasing rainbows.” 

But if you judge the success of 
the Marshall Plan by whether or not 
Europe can, within four years, be- 
come reasonably prosperous within 
European standards, the answer is, 
“Yes, it can be done.” 

The 270 million people of the Mar- 
shall Plan nations are essentially good 
people. They are people whe, in my 
opinion, have their most brilliant era 
in front of them, and I believe that 
ECA can be the catalytic agent which 
will help bring about the postwar 
transition from despair to a new and 
vigorous economy. 


Toward Soundness and Solvency 


In 1947 the Marshall Plan nations 
were estimated to have an income of 
approximately $100 billion, or some 
$320 per capita. An increase of one 
third in the total national income for 
the Marshall Plan nations during the 
next four years would bring their per 
capita income to $500. This income is 
still a depression figure for America, 
but it means solvency and a reason- 
ably sound economy in Europe. 

Now we come to the question of 
whether anything short of a miracle 
can bring about a one third increase 
in their national income in a four- 
year period. Well, we know that one 
vital factor in the spectacular prog- 
ress we in America have made in 
improving our standard of living is 
increased use of mechanical power. 
We have put horsepower behind man- 
power. We have developed better and 
better machines for men to use. It 
is difficult to make accurate compari- 
sons between the availability of 
horsepower and machines in the U.S. 
and Europe, but that the American 
worker has a tremendous advantage 
no one can doubt. That means that 
there is a great opportunity to in- 
crease the productivity of European 
workers through increasing the sup- 
ply of power and through the instal- 
lation of a greater number of modern 
machines. 

Of course, increased productivity 
in plants and on farms is only one 
of the goals which must be achieved. 
In certain countries, political stabil- 
ity is the urgent need. In others, re- 
forms in fiscal and monetary policies 
are required. In still others, trade 
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policies are the problem. Fortunately 
for ECA, the participating nations 
themselves gave two underlying 
pledges that cover the whole gamut 
of objectives. They promised to put 
forth a maximum effort in both self- 
help and mutual aid. 

When we first got under way we 
were overwhelmed by requests from 
the participating nations to provide 
dollars for a vast number of individ- 
ual purchases. It was our feeling that 
instead of recovery programs it was 
shopping lists that were being pre- 
sented to us. Because it seemed utter- 
ly impossible to pass intelligent judg- 


ment on whether a given transaction 
should or should not be financed by 
ECA without knowledge as to the re- 
lationship of that transaction to an 
over-all recovery program, we insist- 
ed that the European nations imple- 
ment their pledges of self-help and 
mutual aid by providing us with 
programs for the full period of opera- 
tion. 

I am glad to report that we now 
have in Washington recovery pro- 
grams for each of the nations for the 
first year, that those programs have 
been screened by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation for 
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duplications or conflicts, and that the 
mutual adjustments necessary to as- 
sure a coordinated program for all of 
Europe have been made. We expect 
to have the second year’s program 
and the four-year program by mid- 
December. Our own staff economists, 
technical experts, attorneys and price 
advisers in Washington are now in 
the process of checking this first 
annual program to decide whether, 
from the standpoint of the interest 
of the U.S., any further adjustments 
are necessary. 

We do not anticipate many major 
changes as a result of our screening 





How is YOUR company doing 
in this “EVERYBODY-BENEFITS” plan? 





EMPLOYEES BUYING 
U..S. SAVINGS BONDS 
VIA PAYROLL PLAN 
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Compare your employee participation 
with others who have Payroll Savings 


If the figures for your company fall below those shown 
above, you're missing your share of benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan! These benefits are described below. 
Nation-wide experience proves that when top manage- 
ment puts the “OK” on the Plan, its benefits rise sharply. 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES: Every $3 invested in Savings 
Bonds pay $4 at maturity. Workers gain a 33%% return 
on their money—enabling them in the future to buy 
more of the things they will want—plus the peace of 
mind that goes with regular saving. 


BENEFITS TO EMPLOYERS: The feeling of security that goes 
with participation in Payroll Savings makes workers 
more contented. Worrying less, they work better. Among 
the more than 20,000 large companies with Payroll Sav- 
ings, records show that—following installation of the 


Plan—production increased, absenteeism and accidents WW 


decreased! 


BENEFITS TO THE NATION: The Payroll Savings Plan is a 
powerful deterrent to inflationary forces. Every Savings 
Bond dollar built up in the Treasury withdraws a dollar 


from the swollen spending stream. The Plan thus con- 
tributes to national security—which affects your security! 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? If your company has the Payroll 
Savings Plan, make sure it’s being adequately promoted 
—backed by your top executives—to bring your company 
its full measure of benefits. If you haven’t yet installed 
the Plan, why pass up its benefits any longer? All the 
help you need is available from your State Director, 
Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department. 
He is listed in your telephone book. Call him now! 






Do You Realize...? 
Over $75,000,000,000 worth of Savings Bonds have been 


bought since 1941. e 
More than % of this volume — over $50,000,000,000 — is still 
held by the purchasers. + 


During 3 months of 1948, 1,500 additional large firms in- 
Dy stalled the Payroll Savings Plan. 
* 








Via this plan, 7,500,000 workers are each investing 
on the average of $20 per month of their pay— 
more than $150,000,000 per month—in Bonds. 
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Safely Stored jor You! 


F COURSE, we don’t store our choice wheats in a padlocked safe, but 
the idea does represent the principle responsible for the year around top 
baking qualities of IMPERIAL and VELVET flour. 


For example, we make a pre-harvest wheat survey, unique in that it gets 
down to the “grass roots.” Each of our trained wheat buyers at our country 
stations has surveyed before harvest the farms in his territory to learn which 
were planted with varieties and quality we want. During the harvest move- 
ment we purchase these wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET and we store 
them away carefully for your needs throughout the year. 


It costs us extra time, effort and money to do this job of careful selection 
and storage, but the procedure is more than justified by the superb baking 
results our customers get from IMPERIAL and VELVET. 


Watnut Creek MILLING ComPANy 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
IMPERIAL | VELVET 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 



































VERY baker’s bread is on trial every day on the tables of 

his customers. Even a minor let down in quality can lose 
friends for his loaf. We are ever conscious of this fact when we 
mill THORO-BREAD, because we are sincerely determined 
to do our full part in maintaining our customers’ bread at the 
peak of perfection every day. To that end our favorable loca- 
tion for fine wheats, our modern milling facilities and our every 
effort will always be directed. 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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in Washington of the programs as 
presented to us, because the advice 
and counsel of our European organi- 
zation have been made available to 
the individual participating nations 
and to OEEC while the programs 
were under development. We main- 
tain a Paris headquarters, headed 
by W. Averell Harriman, U.S. special 
representative, with William C. Fos- 
ter as a deputy, and have missions 
in each of the nations we are serv- 
ing. Somewhat parenthetically, may 
I say that I do not believe that the 
U.S. has ever been represented by 
a finer or more competent group of 
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individuals than those comprising 
the European ECA organization. 


Counterpart Funds 

There is one very novel and vital 
provision of the Foreign Assistance 
Act which must be grasped clearly if 
the ECA operaton is to be understood. 
All the goods we ship to Europe are 
paid for at normal prices by those 
who receive and use them. Some of 
our aid is in the form of loans to for- 
eign governments, but, even when our 
aid is in the form of a grant to the 
government, the private individuals 
who ultimately use or consume the 


merchandise pay for it in pounds or 
francs or lire, or other local currency. 
The money thus paid goes into what 
we call counterpart funds to be used 
for recovery purposes in each country. 

These counterpart funds can be 
spent only by agreement between 
the foreign government and the ad- 
ministrator of ECA. The administra- 
tor in turn must act after consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory 
Council, composed of the secretaries 
of State, Treasury and Commerce, the 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System and 
the chairman of the board of directors 





of the Millers’ National Federation is making its in- 


fluence widely felt. 


A sure, approved way to provide enrichment is by 
the use of Pfizer Enrichment Wafers which fully meet 
the recommendations of the Scientific Advisory 
Council of the American Institute of Baking. 

It’s a remarkably convenient way, too. A single, 
easy-to-use Pfizer wafer is enough to enrich one 
hundred pounds of flour in average formulas. Yet, 
for use as other formulas may require, each wafer 
is double scored so that it may be readily broken into 
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halves and quarters. Although they are firm enough 


to resist breaking in transit, they disintegrate rapidly 
in water or yeast suspensions, giving uniform distri- 


bution in the dough batch. 


There are two types of Pfizer Enrichment Wafers 
— Type “A” for formulas including 3% or more of 
non-fat milk solids, and Type “B” for formulas 
including less than 3% of such solids. 

For descriptive folder on Pfizer Enrichment 
Wafers, please address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North 
Water Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 605 Third St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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of the Export-Import Bank, and also 
with the advice of the Public Ad- 
visory Board of 12 leading citizens ap- 
pointed by the President. Thus, under 
elaborate safeguards, the dollars we 
grant are made to do double duty: 
first, as dollars spent (mainly in 
the U.S.), and then as _ local-cur- 
rency counterparts spent for recovery 
in a European country. 

Lira funds have been used to re- 
store railroads, refit ocean liners, 
drain marshes, build bridges and the 
like. Franc funds have been released 
for the construction of power plants 
and electric lines, and for moderniz- 
ing coal mines. When this was done, 
a Chicago newspaper carried a head- 
line on page 1 reading, “France Gets 
230 Million More in Aid.” The story 
said that the U.S. was “giving the 
French government a special recov- 
ery fund of $230 million.” This was, 
of course, misleading. The fund re- 
leased was not dollars, but francs, 
a counterpart of dollars already spent 
and fully reported. France was mere- 
ly receiving permission to use for 
various recovery purposes the money 
French citizens had paid for the 
grain, oil, cotton, machinery and 
other commodities financed by those 
American dollars. 


Encouraging Advances 


Now as to how the Marshall Plan 
is getting along. The latter part of 
October, I attended a meeting in 
Paris participated in by the Paris 
headquarters staff and the chiefs of 
all the country missions. Each chief 
of mission was asked to report the 
extent to which the country he was 
serving was making good on its 
pledge of maximum effort at self- 


’ help. Noteworthy was this fact: With 


three exceptions, the reports were 
that all we could hope for was being 
done. Furthermore, not only was the 
effort commendable, but the results 
were proportionate. For example, in- 
dustrial production to date in west- 
ern Europe is approximately 12% 
ahead of 1947; electric power pro- 
duction, 10%; steel production, 27%. 
The production of fertilizer is 33% 
over 1947; food production, 25%. In 
Bizone Germany, industrial produc- 
tion is running at a rate 58% above 
that prevailing in 1947. It is only fair 
to say that there are industries—coal, 
for example—where progress has 
been slow, and there are countries 
still.so beset with political and other 
problems that they have not yet got- 
ten going. On the whole, the record 
is good. 


Mutual Aid Pledged 


The Paris headquarters staff gave us 
an equally encouraging report as to 
the implementation of the pledge giv- 
en by the participating nations to put 
forth maximum effort toward mutual 
aid. The very fact that all the na- 
tions met together for months and 
then came out with a coordinated pro- 
gram for all of Europe is in itself an 
historic accomplishment. It repre- 
sents a reversal of a century-old trend 
toward more and more economic na- 
tionalism. 

In addition to this notable accom- 
plishment, the new intra-European 
currency clearance program has just 
gone into effect. Under this program, 
the creditor nations in Europe have 
agreed to (1) fund or freeze the debts 
which have been contracted with the 
debtor nations of Europe since the 
war, and (2) extend new credits on 
their own responsibility to the great- 
est extent possible. ECA has agreed 
to give the creditor nations condi- 
tional grants to enable them to ex- 
tend additional credits to debtor na- 
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_tions beyond those offered on their 
own responsibility. 

The manner in which these condi- 
tional grants operate can best be ex- 
plained by illustration. Belgium has 
steel beyond her domestic needs 
which she wants to sell. Greece needs 
the steel but has no Belgian francs 
with which to pay for it and Belgium 
is not in a position to accept Greek 
drachmas. ECA therefore agrees to 
buy Belgian francs for dollars, sell 
the francs to Greece for drachmas, 
and put the drachmas in the counter- 
part fund. Greece pays for the steel 
with francs. Admittedly this program 
of currency clearances is a palliative, 
but it will give much needed stimu- 
lation to intra-European trade and 
will give the debtor nations as well 
as the creditor nations time to get 
their fiscal houses in order. 


New Spirit in Trade 


I am sure you agree with us that 
we must encourage the development 
of intra-European trade. There is no 
possibility of the European nations 
becoming self-sustaining by 1952 un- 
less this is done. I remind you of this 
because there will be times in the 
short view when the building of intra- 
European trade will apparently be 
accomplished at the expense of Amer- 
ican exporters. 

For example, Belgium took some 
American cotton and made it into fish 
nets for Norway in trade for some 
timber. Norway traded the fish 
caught with these nets for some 
Greek tobacco. This transaction irri- 
tated some of our American tobacco 
growers. Likewise, when England 
bought some American leaf tobacco 
with ECA dollars and traded the 
cigarettes made from this to Den- 
mark. for some butter, there was a 
natural concern among some of our 
cigarette people. Perhaps I had best 
add that mounting sales of British- 
made automobiles in Europe is not 
too pleasing to an industry with 
which I was once associated. But 
these transactions are both the means 
by which recovery is being accom- 
plished and constitute the evidence 
of it. An economically healthy Europe 
is bound to be a much better custom- 
er as well as a more effective com- 
petitor. 

As further evidence. of this new 
spirit of cooperation, the Benelux 
countries recently published a memo- 
randum under which Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg will 
operate as one economy after 1950. 
France and Italy also are negotiating 
a customs union. As for Great Britain, 
that nation is offering credits to 
European nations to the extent of 
over $300 million. To sum it all up, 
European economic cooperation was 
just a hope six months ago, but today 
it is a fact. 


Great Intangible Gain 


Above and beyond this tangible 
evidence which I have offered as to 
- how the Marshall Plan is getting on, 
I would like to cite some of its in- 
tangible gains. It was the announce- 
ment of the Marshall concept which 
rebuilt enough hope to halt the march 
of Communism in Italy and France 
in 1947. What would have happened 
to western Europe if Italy and France 
had gone Communistic is too grim 
to think about. 

It is the fact of Marshall Plan 
aid which is giving to the free peo- 
ples of Europe a continuing deter- 
mination to resist totalitarianism and 
remain free. And, finally, it is the new 
spirit of cooperation that has come 
to Europe as a direct result of the 
Marshall Plan that offers us our 
best hope for peace. The last World 
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War occurred because the free na- 
tions failed to unite in their common 
interest. No aggressor will dare 
march against the free nations if they 
regain their strength and remain 
united. 

After all, with the people of the 
free nations of western Europe and 
the North American continent lie all 
the advantages. There are more of 
us—approximately 500 million against 
250 million. We have 75% of the 
world’s steel, 85% of the world’s 
shipping and most of the world’s pe- 
troleum. Most of all, we have the 
advantage of the ingenuity and re- 


Hold a lighted match under 
corner section of one of your 
present packages. If it is a 
laminated package, the inner, 
protective liner will loosen and 
separate from board. 


Laminated packages are made 
of highest quality paperboard, 
laminated to a greaseproof 
sheet with a combining agent 
composed of microcrystalline wax 
and other materials which create 
a firm bond and a moistureproof 
barrier. 





sourcefulness that come only to free 
men. All that is needed to avoid 
World War III is that we plan to- 
gether, work together and stick to- 
gether. 


———BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MILL CAPACITY IN GREECE 


TORONTO — There are approxi- 
mately 85 flour mills in Greece with 
a daily capacity of 4,010 tons. After 
the war only a few mills continued 
to operate and production in 1947 
was about 76% of prewar volume. A 
total of 88 macaroni factories, some 
with rather modern equipment, are 
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their sturdy, 3-layer construction 
keeps their contents neat and un- 


crushed. 


Many different styles . 


product protection: 
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operating, but because of world flour 
shortages the output of this industry 
has not returned to prewar levels. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EGYPTIAN RICE EXPORTS 
CAIRO — Exports of rice from 
Egypt were at a high level during 
the second quarter of 1948, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the U.S., Syria, and 
India being the chief importers. 
About 50,000 tons of the 300,000-ton 
surplus from the bumper 1947 crop 
were sold to the U.S. Army for 
dollars, and the Army took another 
40,000 tons in exchange for about 
50,000 tons of Argentine corn. 
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*if they fail to *“Spass.°? your baked goods 
are not getting proper protection 


Your packages have a very important job to do. They must present 
and deliver your products to the consumer in such condition that she 
. . but buys again! 

That is why it will pay you to make the test shown above .. . to 
make sure you are using laminated packages. Laminated packages, be- 
cause of their unique construction, set a whole new standard of bakery 


they remain free of sales-killing 
grease spots, because of their inner, 


greaseproof liner. 


. « cartons, trays, U-boards . . 


they stand up against competition, 
because of their eye-catching color 
and designs. 


. for cakes, cookies, doughnuts, 


buns, sweet yeast-raised goods. You can get complete details about laminated packages 


from your regular representative of any of the manufacturers listed below. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





313 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Corton Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Poper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
United Board and Carton Corporation, New. York, New York 
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“The Flour of theNation” 


HE scientific knowledge, care and fine craftsman- 

ship that go into building American planes are fully 
matched by the skill and devoted attention we give to 
producing AMERICAN FLOURS. Nothing is spared 
to make sure that these flours give superior perform- 
ance in the bakery. 


Flour Capacity 


O 
i erican Flours, inc. 


Grain Storage 


President Vice-President 


NEWTON, KANSAS 





1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


Secretary 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 



















silent salesmen .. . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwoopDs 


[ert ene Te 86COTION and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Tar, -— and 
other canvas goods; oods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 


in the Great Outdoors. Montreal @ Toronte © Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 




















CREAT Sasyecmemais- 4 | GQATSWORTH & COOPER 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour LIMITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 6 7 ra - 
rain and Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds of 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour aise TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable tae Gat, Gee Sea- Always i in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 

















Flaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA TRADE, MARK 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


4 FLOURS aa FLOURS 
Cream of the West : j Monarch 
Pcie Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY : 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS +» GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL «¢ TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” - “NORDIC” 








OFAR Sees New 
Recerd in World 
Soybean Output 


WASHINGTON—Indications point 
to a new record in world soybean 
production, according to a prelim- 
inary estimate of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, which 
places the 1948 output at approxi- 
mately 575 million bushels. The re- 
vised estimate for 1947 is 503.3 mil- 
lion bushels. The U.S., the second 
largest producer, and Canada har- 
vested record crops. Increases over 
1947 also occurred in China, the prin- 
cipal producer, and in a number of 
other countries. 

Canadian farmers have harvested 
their largest soybean crop. The No- 
vember estimate was 1.7 million bush- 
els of soybeans from 94,000 acres 
compared with 1.1 million bushels 
(revised) and 61,000 acres in 1947. 
Ontario is the only province reporting 
commercial production at this time. 

The Canadian government is desir- 
ous of increasing soybean production 
sufficiently to replace imports of edi- 
ble oils. The Ontario Agricultural 
College has done considerable exten- 
sion work with farmers in promoting 
soybean culture. 


Canadian Soybean Imports 


During the 1947-48 crop year (Au- 
gust-July) Canada imported 1,075,000 
bu. soybeans, 5,876,200 Ib. oil (653,000 
bu. in terms of beans), 2,800,000 Ib. 
soybean flour, and 24,200,000 Ib. cake 
and meal, all from the U.S. with the 
exception of a few beans from China. 
Soybean prices at Toronto were 
around $2.25 bu. in October, $1 less 
than a year earlier. 

U.S. 1948 soybean production, esti- 
mated at 210.5 million bushels Nov. 1, 
is a record for this country, surpass- 
ing the previous peak output (1946) 
by almost 5% and the 1947 outturn 
by 16%. This year’s soybean crop 
was harvested from 9.9 million acres, 
more than 1 million less than in 1947, 
but the yield of 21.3 bu. an acre was 


* the highest yet attained. Illinois, with 


a yield of 24 bu., accounted for well 
over a third of the total. Indiana 
and Iowa also had large yields. 

The 1948 soybean production in 
European countries appears to have 
been negligible. According to recent 
information, Asiatic soybean crops 
are larger than in recent years but 
not equal to prewar output except 
in China and Turkey. 

China’s 1948 soybean crop of 210.8 
million bushels is the largest since the 
middle 1930’s, despite a 3% acreage 
reduction from 1947. China (exclud- 
ing Manchuria) is the world’s largest 
soybean producer and consumes the 
greatest quantity as food or in the 
preparation of food products. 

The 1948 estimate for Manchurian 


‘soybean output is not available. It 


seems quite likely, however, that pro- 
duction will be less than the small 
harvest of 119 million bushels a year 
ago. There has been a tendency to 
divert to food grains land normally 
planted to soybeans chiefly because of 
the difficulty in marketing the beans. 


— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. PROVIDES BULK OF 
FOOD IMPORTS INTO INDIA 


LONDON—The U.S. provided the 
bulk of India’s importation of wheat 
and wheat flour during October, ac- 
cording to a report from government 
headquarters at New Delhi. 
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‘The total received was 168,900 tons, 
of which the U.S. provided 98,600 
tons, Australia 59,300 tons and Rus- 
sia 11,000 tons, the latter consign- 
ment being wheat only. India is now 
finding it difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary dollars to continue making large 
purchases in the U.S. and Canada 
and is stated to be anxious to nego- 
tiate new deals in the sterling area. 
Efforts are being made to purchase 
some of Australia’s surplus from the 
new crop. 

Argentina has agreed to supply 
385,000 tons of wheat in exchange 
for Indian jute. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 











Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
Cable Address: Parrheim 
a > GRAIN 
R { FLOouR 
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omestic & Export 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 





KR. ©. PRA SE 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street ast 
TORONTO, ¢ ae ADA 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS | 


Cable Address: Established 
“SursRB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,"’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyzy 
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DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Daily 





@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


King Milling Company 


High .Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 








FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 


more Cents. 
1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


* A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER x 
FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER, and DEALER 








1 Year $4, 2 Years $7 














MARKET NEWS CHANGES FAST 


Market information and news 
change rapidly in this big and 
growing industry. Feedstuffs gives 
complete, up-to-the-minute news 
coverage of the entire field. Its 
market facts are collected by spe- 
cial correspondents and staff mem- 
bers all over the U.S. including 
authoritative trade news interpre- 
tation from its Washington corre- 
spondent. Each issue contains more 
than 250 individual market quota- 
tions on feeds. Another regular 
feature is a descriptive summary 
of supply and demand factors prev- 
alent in the feed market on a re-« 
gional basis. 5 


FEATURES FOR SELLING 
INCREASE FEED PROFITS 
Feed dealers and manufacturers 
receive outstanding features de- 
voted to their business operations 
in each issue. These features are 
editorially slanted so as to increase 
feed sales and improve profits. 
Covering all phases of feed store 


- 





GOOD NEWS FOR ADVERTISERS 


ONLY WEEKLY PAPER 
BLANKETS THE TRADE 


Feedstuffs—the only weekly news- 
paper for the feed manufacturer, 
jobber, broker and dealer—gives 
its readers vital market informa- 
tion about the products they use, 
buy and sell. In addition to its paid 
circulation—largest in the field— 
selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the ter- 
ritory you want to reach. 

Complementing the nation-wide 
coverage provided by paid sub- 
scriptions, additional mailings are 
made on a weekly rotation sched- 
“ule blanketing each of the four 
geographic divisions of the U.S.: 
Northeast, Southeast, Southwest 
and Northwest. The effectiveness 
of this coverage is shown in a 
circulation report outlining the 
distribution in the feed industry 
by states and geographic sections. 
This circulation report, “Occupa- 
tional Breakdown According to 
Sectional Distribution,” is avail- 
able by writing to Feedstuffs. 





operation — bookkeeping — new 





sales techniques — successful mer- 
chandising methods—store displays 
—tested selling ideas—these fea- 
tures provide a strong reader in- 
terest audience receptive to your 
advertising message. 





FEEDSTUFFS 
Published: Every Saturday by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Huber Bakirig Co. 


60th Anniversary 
Recalls Pushcart Era 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Huber 
Baking Co. has marked 60 years of 
operations in the Wilmington terri- 
tory with a three-month program 
beginning last fall, when the firm 
was host to its employees and guests 
at a dinner and dance at the Shrine 
Club here. 


First Started With Push Cart 

The company had its beginning in 
1888 when George H. Huber decided 
that bread and baked goods could 
be sold successfully if the products 
were backed by quality ingredients 
and fine baking. He opened a small 
bakery, serving his customers, all 
neighboring grocers, in a push cart. 
It was not long before housewives 
began to like the Huber products 
and to request them at the stores 
they patronized. Stores that did not 
carry Huber goods began to request 
that Mr. Huber serve them, too. 

As the business progressed, Mr. 
Huber added to his space and bought 
a horse and wagon. In 1890 the busi- 
ness was moved -to larger space. It 
was at about this time that Hu- 
ber’s boasted six city and two coun- 
try routes in operation. 

When Mr. Huber died in 1912, his 
son, the present head of the Huber 
organization, George F. Huber, as- 
sumed the presidency. In February, 
1913, the business was incorporated 
with Mr. Huber as president; his 
mother, Julia Huber, as vice presi- 
dent and Emily Armor as secretary- 
treasurer. Then, in 1922, Mr. Huber 
bought the interests of his mother 
and sister and continued the busi- 
ness of his father as his sole suc- 
cessor. 

In 1914 land was procured for the 
present large and ‘modern plant. 
There have since been a number of 


additions to the original building.* 
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One of the features of the present 
building is its complete modernity. 
It has every facility for the “finest 
and fastest production of bread of any . 
bakery in a city of the size of Wil- 
mington in the nation,” company of- 
ficials say. 

George F. Huber is now chair- 
man of the board. Succeeding him as 
president is his son, George F. Hu- 
ber, Jr. George H. Dare is sales 
manager and secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Dare has been responsible for many 
innovations which the concern has 
introduced into the baking field. 


Developed “Miss Sunbeam” 


The anniversary celebration 
brought to the fore “Miss Sunbeam,” 
a very attractive little miss who is 
the Huber trademark. Some years 
ago, George F. Huber conceived the 
idea of identifying the bread with 
something that was charming, alive 
and beautiful. He finally came to 
the conclusion that he wanted to de- 
velop the figure and face of a child 
to represent the spirit of both his 
product and organization. 

Indicative of Mr. Huber’s wide in- 
terest in the baking field and of his 
generosity with respect te its ad- 
vancement, is another phase of the 
growth of “Miss Sunbeam.” As a 
member of Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc. Mr. Huber 
made this symbol, “Miss Sunbeam” 
available to any member of the or- 
ganization without cost. Since adop- 
tion by other members of the associ- 
ation, she has had a phenomenal 
popularity in many other parts of 
the country, it was pointed out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINAS’ GROUP PLANS 
CONVENTION JUNE 11-13 


ATLANTA—The 20th annual con- 
vention of the Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas will be held at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., June 11-13, 1949, according 
to a recent announcement. 














MILWAUKEE BAKERS ELECT—Roman Seitz, operating the Seitz 
Bakery, has been elected president of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 
to succeed Alex Chromy, who served the two terms permitted under the 
association’s constitution. Mr. Seitz and the other officers elected will be 
indutted at the January meeting. The officers are: Kenneth Gross, Bea’s 
Home Bakery, vice president, having been elevated from the position of 
financial secretary, an office which Leo Rewald, Rewald’s Bakery, was 
named to. John F. Bohren, Bohren’s Bakery, was reelected treasurer, and 
Nic J. Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, renamed corresponding secretary. Tom 
Strupp was reelected a trustee for a three-year term. Named te represent 
that association on the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. board of directors for one 
year were Mr. Bohren and Mr. Schmidt. The photograph appears through 
the courtesy of the Milwauke Sentinel. 
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STATE COLLEGE, PA. — Bakery 
owners and executives from all cor- 
ners of Pennsylvania gathered at 
Pennsylvania State College here re- 
cently for a three-day management 
conference organized by the Pennsy]- 
vania Bakers Assn. and jointly spon- 
sored by the Management Training 
division of the college. Because of 
the success of the “executive work- 
shop,” plans are under way for sim- 
ilar conferences. 


William E. Manbeck, Manbeck Bak- 
ing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., chairman of 
the planning committee, welcomed 
the members of the conference, He 
was followed by F. C. Schaub, gener- 
al manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Philadelphia, with the keynote ad- 
dress, “Building Your Management 
Team.” 


How and where to start the team, 
its responsibility to the customer 
and the stockholder, and the em- 
ployees, the constant need for team 
cooperation and communication were 
some of the points Mr. Schaub 
stressed as the nucleus for success- 
ful operation of any business. Mod- 
ern methods of maintaining harmony 
in the organization such as bonus and 
profit-sharing plans, pension systems 
and bases of compensation-were dis- 
cussed, as well as suggestions for the 
promotion of workers. 


Dr. Carl Shull, Hershey Baking Co., 
York, Pa., served as chairman of the 
first morning session, introducing 
Fred V. Robinson, director of the 
management advisory service of W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, Ill., the speak- 
er on “Who Is On Your Management 
Team?” 

Starting out with an outline of a 
business growing out of an original 
one-man operation, Mr. Robinson 
broke down the many functions and 
responsibilities of management and 
how they should be organized for 
greatest efficiency. He brought out 
the importance of having the right 
man playing in the position he is best 
suited for, his original selection, his 
training and frequent re-appraising 
of the team’s members. 

A question and answer period was 
conducted after this talk and all 
others, to appraise the proposals 
made by the speaker. The conference 
was then continued in three separate 
workshop sessions, each consisting of 
about 15 men, with the objective of 
carrying on informal roundtable dis- 
cussions. Mr. Manbeck appointed 
group leaders for these sessions: Wil- 
liam E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing; O. E. McGregor, Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Scranton; John F. Schaible, 
Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, William 
Scanlon, Karl E. Baur and S. P. Stall- 
worth, Ertl Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 
Other members and advisors of the 
planning committee were Edward E. 
Hanscom, Hanscom Brothers, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Mr. Shull, C. Frank 
Summy, Jr., Wheatland Bakers, Inc., 
Lancaster; Theo. Staab, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia, and J. Ewing Kennedy, super- 
visor, Management Training division, 
Central Extension, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Coy N. Shellito of that division ad- 
dressed the conference on the sub- 
ject, “Who Plays Where?” explaining 
the “why and how of the organiza- 
tion chart,” the need for determining 
definite lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility for each member of the 
team was stressed. 

George N. Graf, director of merch- 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Sponsor 
First “Executive Workshop” 


andising, Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., spoke on “Where 
Is the Goal?” 

Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter, director 
of the psychological clinic of Penn- 
Sylvania State College, was the 
speaker at the luncheon session, on 
“Techniques of Team Morale.” Na- 
tionally known as an authority on 
personality testing methods, Dr. 


Bernreuter discussed how to make an 
“open door” policy practical and 
workable—how to get men to take 
up their problems and grievances 
with management and how to handle 
them requires ability and technique. 

The last speaker on the program of 
the conference was Gordon Van Ark, 
personnel training director, General 
Foods, Inc., New York. His talk on 
“Training for Teamwork” covered 
the selection and placement of key- 
men and rank and file workers, in- 
doctrination, training methods, de- 
veloping and building all the men in 
an organization. 
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SUPPLY FIRM MOVES 

MILWAUKEE—Karp’s Milwaukee 
Bakers’ Supplies, Inc., located at 3020 
W. Clark St. for the past 18 months, 
has moved to more efficient quarters 
at 3461 N. Holton St., according to 
Bud Rock, manager here. The new 
facilities provide one-floor warehouse 
accommodations and a railroad siding 
to speed up delivery of equipment and 
bakery supplies from the firm’s out- 
of-town manufacturers. The Karp 
firm here has a crew of three sales- 
men covering Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin, in addition to Mr. Rock. 
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YOUR NEIGHBOR, 
THE MILLER! 





When the brisk running stream furnished the motive power 

to turn the stones, the friendly miller’s market was limited 

to nearby neighbors who brought their home-grown wheats by 

team and wagon. There they exchanged with the miller and each 
other the home-spun philosophy of good neighborliness and good 
government. Today’s specialized industry has widened the bound- 

aries of the miller’s service. His neighbors extend from coast to 

coast and his service extends from the wheat field through the testing, 
selection, and milling of a billion-bushel wheat crop to meet the modern 
commercial bakers’ special baking needs. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY likes to maintain 
that close contact with the baker. That neighborly attitude of help- 
fulness and a wider understanding of bakers’ flour needs is all 
a part oop COMMANDER-LARABEE’S wholehearted purpose 
of milling flours exclusively for the bakers’ needs. 
Ask the friendly COMMANDER-LARABEE representative to 
ion with you about the wide selection of ““Bakers Flours’”’— 
for your every baking need. 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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For BREAD 
OF TOPMOST 
QUALITY 


She DISTINCTIVE FLOUR—12 PROTEIN .40 ASH 


If you like the best in gluten quality and rugged strength in flour, you’ll want 
TWELVE-40. This outstanding flour is now available again for bakers who 
want to make the finest loaf possible. 
TWELVE-40 was designed originally 15 years ago after much experiment 
with various types and strengths of wheat for better baking. Several years 
ago we withdrew this.brand from the market because Nature simply was not 
producing the exceptional wheats required for this distinctive flour. Now 
such wheats can be found, so we are again offering bakers an opportunity 
to use TWELVE-40 and get extra loaf quality. 
TWELVE-40 is guaranteed not less than 12% protein nor more than 40% 
ash. Use it straight or mix TWELVE-40 in the sponge and top with weaker 
flours you may have. 
We are proud of TWELVE-40 and the fine baking results it produces. We 
guard it carefully. Selected wheats for TWELVE-40 go through a rigorous 
qualifying process. We never make TWELVE-40 
Ea on a “cold” mill at the beginning or end of a week’s 
run. We check it constantly for uniformity. 
You can buy TWELVE-40 at a reasonable premi- 
um over ordinary patents. Ask us about it today. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE. KANSAS - CAPACITY 3,000 CWIS.—GRAIN STORAGE 1,500,000 BU. 
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MILLED FROM 


Aged 
and 
Aerated 
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DO YOU KNOW . ae 


i i il 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 99 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Quite often about 10% sugar is 
added to frozen yolks, before freezing, 
in order to lower their cost. True 
false? 


2. When making cakes by the “sin- 


gle stage” mixing method, a little 
more leavening should be used than 
when mixed by the two, three or four 
stage method. True or false? 


3. For best results flour should be 


stored at about 70° F. and at a rela- 
tive humidity of about 85%. True or 
false? 

4. Baking powder is sometimes 
used in pie crust in order to make 
it slightly more tender and flaky. 
True or false? 

5. From a baking standpoint, there 
is no difference in the results ob- 
_ tained when using either smooth or 
grainy lard. True or false? 

6. In making pretzels, about 12 oz. 
lye are used with each 15 gal. wa- 
ter in making the lye bath. True or 
false? 

7. When ground raisins are called 
for in a cake or cooky formula, best 





@ Firm offers in advance... 


60 days or more 


Now—you too can enjoy the many real benefits of 
easy-to-store, easy-to-handle, easy-to-stack COTTON 
BAGS... at the lowest net-trip cost! 

Your sturdy cotton containers are processed by these 
bag buyers into useful items for American housewives. 





We will provide name and address of your nearest 
cotton bag buyer. Or, if you prefer, we will have him 
get in touch with you. Write us TODAY. 


ao) 
BAG LABELS 
Make sure your flour arrives in cotton 
bags by tipping these gummed labels to 
your purchase order. Write today for a 
FREE SUPPLY. 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 
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results are obtained by using seeded 
raisins. True or false? 

8. Angel food containing cocoa is 
likely to be quite tough and open 
grained. This can be overcome to 
some extent by the addition of a 
small amount of water to the mix. 
True or false? 

9. Invert syrup may be incorporat- 
ed in a cake or cooky mix either by 
creaming it with the sugar and short- 
ening or by mixing it with the mois- 
ture (either milk or water) before 
it is added to the dough or batter. 
True or false? 


10. Bread, just removed from the 
oven and cooled rapidly by placing it 
in a cold draft, will have a cracked 
top crust, spoiling the appearance 
of the loaves. True or false? 

11. Baking powder may replace 
ammonia in cream puffs with good 
results. True or false? 


12. The toasting quality of bread 
can be improved by using additional 
milk solids and also sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose). True or false? 

13. Linseed oil may be used for 
burning in new pans or pans that 
have been cleaned without causing 
any difficulty. True or false? 

14. To eliminate the discoloration 
of sliced bananas to a great extent, 
they should be covered at once with 
custard cream or a glaze after the 
bananas are peeled and sliced when 
making banana pies. True or false? 

15. The molding of fruit cakes may 
be retarded by placing them under 
ultra-violet lamps for a short period 
of time. True or false? 


16: A properly mixed bread dough 
should pull away from the back of 
the bowl during mixing. True or 
false? 

17. Using the thread or ball test 
when boiling syrup for making boiled 
icing is very conducive to uniform 
results. True or false? 

18. The term “125 or 140% fruit” 
in fruit cakes means that for each 
100 Ib. flour, 125 or 140 Ib. fruit are 
used in the formula. True or false? 


19. The government standard re- 
quires that raisin bread contain at 
least 4 oz. raisins to the pound. True 
or false? 

20. “Minute tapioca’ may be used 
as a thickener for fruit pie filling 
with very good results. True or false’ 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
¢ ORGANIZE COOPERATIVE 


WATERBURY, CONN. — Bakers, 
Inc., is the name of the new coopera- 
tive purchasing and distributing or- 
ganization for retail bakers in Con- 
necticut, according to announcement 
by William V. Tobin, the Epicure 
Shop, Inc., Waterbury, president of 
the organization. William V. Lorusso, 
proprietor of the Lorusso Doughnut 
& Cruller Shop, Waterbury, is secre- 
tary-treasurer, and William O. Tay- 
lor, formerly of Standard Brands, 
Inc., is promotional manager. 

The new organization has leased a 
warehouse here with covered storage 
space totaling about 5,000 sq. ft. and 
a rail siding for two boxcars. A new 
International 8-ton truck is used for 
deliveries. 

Mr. Tobin said the cooperative 
plans to serve 50 retail bakeries on a 
basis of $1,000 a share. Members have 
been enrolled in Waterbury, Derby, 
Torrington, Bristol, Meriden and a 
number of other towns. 

The mail address of Bakers, Inc., 
is P.O. Box 1906, Waterbury, Conn. 
The co-op has no direct connection 
with any other organization of Con- 
necticut bakers. 
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Sanitation assured! 


Complete St. Regis* Packaging Systems (Bag Filling : 5 = v 





Machines plus Multiwalls) are the modern miller’s best 
assurance of sanitary packaging. With these systems work- 
ing for him the miller knows his customers are getting all 


the benefits of sanitation from mill to bakers’ bins. 


And the miller’s customers know this too. That’s why 
flour packed in St. Regis Multiwalls sells faster... gets re- 


peat orders. 


Keeping your customers well satisfied with your flour 
is easy when the St. Regis system is used. Contact your 


nearest St. Regis sales representative for complete details. 








. - as 
SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ” ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 6 ee 
KC 

~~ 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION ; 


At 230 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORKI7,N.Y. “emg 
| y VAs eh / NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BALTIMORE - SAN FRANCISCO - ALLENTOWN « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Fi Vie xf 


IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL * HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 





/HEART 
‘\ TT JOsF 7 
ae | 
y | Ask any baker who has used HEART of 
AMERICA and he will tell you how good 
it is. For HEART of AMERICA has the 








Rodney quality touch —that particular extra 


value that assures bakers more than just satis- 
faction. HEART of AMERICA sets a new 
quality standard for extra fine, strong bak- 





ery patents. 






































Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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When “oven-finished” cakes look and sell like 
these Honey-rum Form cakes, the baker can 
afford a lot of things he’s dreamed about! 


Creamtex, the all-purpose Durkee Short- 
ening, makes the kind of baked goods that 
make the baker’s dreams—your dreams— 
come true! 


This special, hydrogenated shortening 
works wonders with practically every item 
you sell, Take the beautiful rum cakes in the 


reamtex 
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picture. They required no expensive hand- 
finishing after baking! Thanks to Creamtex, 
these “Out-of-the-oven-into-the-window” items 
mean less work, less time . . . and that means 
more profits! 


If you want a whole 
lot more out of life, 
you'll order Creamtex, 
the All-Purpose 
Shortening today! 


a Product of 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 


of vegetable oil products than Durkee 











| Produced Under Scientific = 


Control in the 
Southwest’s Largest Mill 
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Research for the Baking Industry 


SHALL try to explain the pur- 
pose of Public Law 733—79th 
Congress entitled Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, and the bak- 
ing industry’s research project, and 
how these may assist in increasing 
per capita consumption of bakery 
products. 
The purpose of the Research and 
Marketing Act is to provide for fur- 


By Philip Talbott 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ther research of the basic scientific 
laws and principles relating to agri- 
culture, and to improve facilities for 
marketing and distribution of agricul- 
tural products, and increase their 
demand for human and animal con- 
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sumption and industrial uses here, at 
home and abroad. 

As the farmer prospers so does 
our nation. A healthy farm economy 
means a healthy nation. Abundance 
of farm production is essential, but 
will be profitable only so long as the 
farm products produced are equitably 
priced, processed in final form and 
marketed. For attainment of these 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,.....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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objectives under the act, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to 
conduct and stimulate research into 
the scientific laws and principles un- 
derlining basic problems of agricul- 
ture in its broadest aspects. The ob- 
jectives of research under this act are 
the development of new and improved 
methods of production, marketing, 
distribution, processing, utilization 
and quality of plant and animal com- 
modities at all stages from the orig- 
inal producer (the farmer) through 
all channels to the ultimate consumer. 

This includes research into the 
problems of human nutrition and nu- 
tritive value of agricultural commodi- 
ties, and foods processed from such 
commodities with particular refer- 
ence to their content of vitamins, min- 
erals, amino and fatty acids, and all 
other constituents that may be fur- 
ther necessary for the health of the 
consumer. 

Economical utilization of abundance 
of farm production cannot be accom- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The baking in- 
dustry’s research under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 is out- 
lined in the accompanying article by 
Philip Talbott, chief of the bakery 
section of the grain branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The ar- 
ticle comprises the essential text of 
@ paper presented by Mr. Talbott at 
last year’s 30th anniversary conven- 
tion of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America in Chicago. 





plished if per: capita consumption 
of farm commodities at home and 
abroad are not increased. We. cannot 
go back to our prewar standards of 
production. Since 1920 soil conserva- 
tion has proceeded far enough to pre- 
vent the erosion of millions of acres 
and to build up millions more. Today 
an hour of labor on the farm pro- 
duces one third more milk, one half 
more corn and more than twice as 
much wheat as in 1920. Farmers as a 
whole are producing one third more 
than in prewar times with fewer 
farms and a smaller labor force. 
This requires that we must deal 
wisely with abundance. We must in- 
crease consumption of farm commodi- 
ties and foods processed from them 
here at home and make friends abroad 
who in turn will assist us in utiliza- 
tion of our abundance of farm pro- 
duction when the economy of Europe 
has been restored. It is not too soon, 
in fact we may be a little late in 
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A Mark of Merit 








SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 
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ONCE IN A 
LIFETIME 


OT in the lifetime of any miller or 
baker have their products had the benefit 
of carefully planned national advertising— 
not until now. And never have their prod- 
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; ucts needed this help more than today. 
LABARGERS, INC- pore han ide 
SHEL inA, * ANSAS To reap full results from this national ad- 
sat « vertising program, it must be tied in with full 

SOUTHERN SAL Ord efforts at the local level. We urge every 

906 Broadway ney ia baker to devote a portion of his own adver- 

Re” SALES wir tising to building a strong connection with 
CENTR ¥ 






West Browd Street, Columbus, the national campaign. It will pay to do so. 


And we will be glad to help you plan your 
’ merchandising to gain the maximum benefits 
from the big national drive. Write us. 
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getting started, to increase human 
consumption and industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm commodities. 


Farmers’ Best Customer 


Little need be said about the im- 
portance of your industry to the 
farmer. You gentlemen collectively, 
with your colleagues engaged in the 
wholesale branch of the baking in- 
dustry, process for human consump- 
tion greater quantities and a greater 
variety of the basic types of farm 
products than any other segment of 
the food processing industry. Of all 
the food processors, you bakers are 
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the farmers’ best customer. The bak- 
ing industry purchases a large quan- 
tity of all flour milled, all sugar, fats, 
processed milk and eggs, and large 
quantities of many other ingredients 
both those domestically produced and 
imported. 

America’s biggest business is food, 
and the aggregate sales of bakery 
products are reported to be approxi- 
mately $2.5 billion. Of all food proc- 
essors yours is first in number of em- 
ployees, first in payroll and second in 
value of products. Therefore, is there 
any question in your mind why the 
Department of Agriculture has a 


keen interest in the baking industry? 
Is there any question why bakery 
products are now considered an agri- 
cultural commodity? What major in- 
gredient other than salt do you use 
in the processing of your products 
that does not come from the farm? 
If there are any I am quite confident 
they are insignificant. 

Your industry will progress as con- 
sumption of bakery products in- 
creases. But bear in mind the farmer 
must first be prosperous before you 
may prosper. You depend entirely 
upon him for your ingredients. With- 
out his labor, without his know-how 
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there would be no baking industry. 
The farmer and the baker should 
know more about each other and 
become better acquainted. 


Nutritional Value Improved 


Fortunately scientific research dur- 
ing the past decade has given us new 
appreciation of the possibilities of im- 
proving the nutritional value of foods 
in such combination that the total 
nutritive value of the combination is 
far greater than would be expected 
from direct consumption of the nu- 
trients of each component. In other 
words the various farm commodities 
(ingredients) that you combine to 
make bakery products fortify each 
other and enhance the nutritive value 
of the finished product to a greater 
degree than would be possible if each 
component ingredient were consumed 
separately. 

During the war we were confronted 
with the problem of deficiency of es- 
sential vitamins in the diet of our 
peoples. Eminent authorities found 
that several essential vitamins and 
minerals were generally lacking in 
the average diet. The result of their 
combined efforts was the enrichment 
of bread and rolls. All of you are 
familiar with this noble endeavor 
which is at least a start—and I say 
start advisedly—to assure consumers 
reasonable quantities of vitamins and 
minerals. We believe it is quite pos- 
sible to increase the nutritive value 
of bakery products to the extent that 
they shall be—and rightfully so— 
generally considered by consumers as 
one of the most important sources 
of nutrition if not the most impor- 
tant. 


But, what good can be derived from 
such products if they do not remain 
completely palatable? The potential 
benefit cannot be achieved if these 
products are not completely con- 
sumed. Waste is sinful, and particu- 
larly so in this day of dire need. 


Entirely too much waste results 
in the home because of loss of flavor 
and staling of bakery products. Is it 
possible to make bakery products 
that will retain their oven-fresh flavor 
until they are consumed? We think 
it is, and in so doing per capita con- 
sumption will increase and waste will 
be practically eliminated. If this is 
accomplished you will have made a 
great contribution to the nation’s 
welfare. Accomplishment of this ob- 
ject is possible through better under- 
standing and greater knowledge of 
chemical, enzymic, microbiological 
and physical phenomena which may 
be responsible for flavor deterioration 





EMPLOYEES. AS CUSTOMERS 
FOR FLOUR BAGS 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A Tennessee 
baking company recently began or- 
dering flour. in dress print bags in- 
tending to sell the emptied sacks re- 
tail, but so far the employees have 
bought every bag offered for sale, the 
National Cotton Council reports. The 
Dixie Maid Baking Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn., received its first shipment of 
flour in cotton print bags about a 
month ago, the manager of the firm 
explained, but the employees pur- 
chased this entire lot of about 300 
bags before the bakery had an oppor- 
tunity to sell them to customers. Two 
weeks later, the bakery ordered « 
full carload of flour packed in cotton 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY “ 
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Tue Millers’ Long Range Program pro- 
motes the consumption of your bread. Standard 
Milling Company mills flours of uniform high 
quality that help you make your bread good 
to see—good to eat—a pleasure to sell. Talk to 
your “Standard” man about these quality flours. 
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LET’S BRING THIS DOWN 
TO EARTH 


Quality is a term that is often used broadly, casually. In 
the case of Chase, quality means more efficient, more 
economical, and more attractive containers for your 
products. And here’s why: 

Chase has been manufacturing bags for more than 
100 years—and every year has marked some im- 
portant improvement: in construction, in design, 
in printing, or in packaging technique! 
| Result: you get dependability, positive protec- 
tion, and you get double-barreled satisfaction, too: 
| 1) when your product is shipped, 2) when your 
| product is received. 

There is a Chase bag for every need—write us 
today for complete details. 








Chase Liners— 
Crinkled and 





’ Pretty Print 





bined Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 
| ASE BAG CO. eevcsu sass ornees, 30 
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PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. *¢ PHILADELPHIA » NEW ORLEAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS,O. « 













Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 





























Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 


Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 





ST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


K « CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
* ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
TCHINSON, KAN. * CROSSETT, ARK. 
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For Perfect Doughs — 


\ 
\ 


Santa Fe 
Trail 


Fineil Bahery 
Shiu Patent 


SILK FLOSS 


High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


= Floss 
Saxe FIOM 


cote" — KANSAS MILLING C0. 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO cee e ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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and staling which results in waste 
—the opposite of conservation. 

There has been much talk that the 
government is interested in conserv- 
ing grains. We are endeavoring to 
conserve grains, but please bear in 
mind our interest in conservation is 
through the prevention of waste. My 
attention was recently directed to a 
menu which started in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We are cooperating with the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet Food Committee for 
the Conservation of Critical Foods, to 
share with the nations of western 
Europe. The committee has requested 
that every American consume one less 
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slice of bread each day and make 
every effort to conserve otherwise in 
the consumption of wheat products.” 


When the government asked the 
consumers of America to save a slice 
of bread a day it did not, I am quite 
sure, ask consumers to eat less cereal 
products. The government actually 
asked consumers to prevent the waste 
of a slice a day. The increased human 
consumption of cereal products will 
materially assist in conserving grain. 
This is important to our long 
range farm program to increase 
the per capita consumption of 
cereal products; however, it will 
not be accomplished unless each 
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and every one of you seriously 
puts your whole heart into and 
exerts every effort to produce the 
most palatable product possible, con- 
taining the greatest quantity or nu- 
trition that science has, up to now, 
made possible through research. 


Industry Needs Knowledge 


It is high time that the baking in- 
dustry as a whole acquired knowledge 
and understanding of the physical 
changes and chemical phenomena that 
take place in the processing of bak- 
ery products. Most bakers who have 
researched into the realm of un- 


known phenomena have done so with 
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a competitive viewpoint. I think all 
bakers should join hands, one with 
another, for the common’ good of 
the whole industry, and support the 
efforts now being made to acquire 
knowledge of the chemical changes 
that take place in your products. Once 
these changes are understood, we 
hope ways and means will be found 
to prevent the undesirable and to 
advance the desirable. 

As soon as the Research and Mar- 
keting Act became law, I put forward 
a research project for your industry 
and requested authority to determine 
the cause of flavor deterioration and 
staling of bakery products. Flavor 
deterioration and staling is the prob- 
lem we considered the most impor- 
tant now confronting you. The loss of 
flavor and staling may be considered 
the primary cause of the downward 
trend of per capita consumption of 
your products. 

This undertaking is tremendous 
and I feel now as I did at the very 
beginning that I alone, am incom- 
petent to successfully administer this 
project. For this reason, I suggested 
to, and sought the assistance of Wil- 
liam Quinlan, Joseph Creed, Lewis 
Graeves and C. J. Patterson, in gath- 
ering together a group of top-ranking 
scientists who are employed by bakers 
to assist us in formulating an effec- 
tual project for the baking industry. 
To each of these gentlemen I am 
deeply grateful for their untiring as- 
sistance and understanding of the 
problem. They concurred in the sug- 
gestion, and a committee was formed. 
The committee is known as the bak- 
ing industry’s research advisory com- 
mittee. 

A guinea pig project was submitted 
to this panel of scientists which met 
with us in Washington. The guinea 
pig turned out to be the project that 
was presented to government for ap- 
proval. It fell in line with the general 
recommendations, in this field, which 
were made by the grain advisory com- 
mittee established under the RMA 
of 1946. The authority for the proj- 
ect was granted, and an allocation of 









J. Phil Joyce 


HEADS WISCONSIN BAKERS—J. 
Phil Joyce, general manager of the 
Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, was 
recently elected president of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn. Starting with the 
Colvin organization as a route sales- 
man 20 years ago, he has been gen- 
eral manager for 10 years. Mr. Joyce 
is president of the Janesville Base- 
ball Club and active in many civic 
positions. 
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Panned bread is conveyed from PETERSEN Automatic Double 
Unit Oven equipped with automatic loader and unloader 
into DEPAN-O-MATIC. Panned bread enters at front, 
deponned bread emerges at side; empty pans discharge 


oat rear. Pans are cooled: 


during return to makeup. *: 


Fully automatic operation 
requiring a minimum of 
attention. 

YOUR ORDER NOW 
WILL SCHEDULE 
INSTALLATION 
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funds was made. We then negotiated 
a contract with the American Insti- 
tute of Baking to perform the re- 
search as required under the project. 
The panel of scientists advised that 
the first undertaking should be as 
follows: 

1. Exhaustively survey and study 
scientific and trade literature and 
methods pertaining to or related to 
the objective of this project or which 
may indicate an influence on the ef- 
fect of staling and deterioration of 
flavor of- bakery products; and shall 
report at the completion of the survey 
and study to the department its find- 
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ings, and identify the literature and 
data, and identify the methods con- 
sidered essential to the successful 
completion of the requirements of 
this contract; 

2. Make a compilation of available 
unpublished data accumulated by gov- 
ernment agencies, by educational in- 
stitutions and by private industries, 
and carefully coordinate these data 
with the present line project to pre- 
vent duplication of effort and to fa- 
cilitate development of new informa- 
tion; 

3. After the above steps have been 
taken if it appears that new research 
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methods will specifically assist in 
accomplishing the objectives of this 
investigation, a reasonable attempt 
shall be made to develop such new 
methods; 


Temperature, Humidity 

4. Under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions study the effect of a range 
of temperature and humidity, in- 
cluding: (a) those well exceeding the 
limits of commercial handling condi- 
tions at both the upper and lower ex- 
tremes; and (b) under operating con- 
ditions study the effect of tempera- 
ture and humidity at differentials 
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Alaaprabie to the requirements of any 
size bakery, the American Dry Belt 
Proofer offers many advantages that not 
only assure better quality breads, but 
lower production costs as well. 
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H. M. Miller 


JOINS C. J. PATTERSON—H. M. 
Miller of Fort Worth, Texas, has 
joined the sales organizati¢n of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, in 
the capacity of sales and service en- 
gineer, it was announced recently by 
B. D. Crissey, director of sales and 
service. Mr. Miller’s new duties will 
be handling the southwest territory. 
Mr. Miller has been associated with 
the baking industry in one capacity 
or another for the past 25 years. 


which are within the limits of control 
of existing commercial equipment for 
thermal and humidity regulation; 

5. Study in at least three geographi- 
cal areas the various storage tem- 
peratures and storage times to which 
bread and rolls are subjected under 
conventional industry practices in- 
cluding consideration of conditions 
existing during loading at the bak- 
ery, during distribution on the bread 
route, and during storage in the gro- 
cery, restaurant and home; 

6. Correlate the information ob- 
tained through the study of com- 
mercial handling conditions with that 
obtained through the laboratory study 
under controlled conditions, in order 
to evaluate the degree of improve- 
ment in baked products’ condition, 
particularly to flavor and staleness, 
which can be effected by variation 


of handling procedure; 

7. Interim reports shall be made 
by the contractor on current phases 
of the studies and methods used, and 
upon completion of the entire study 
the contractor shall make a report 
on all results obtained, and shall 
make recommendations for the feas- 
ible alterations in present handling 
and distribution procedures to im- 
prove the condition of the product 
reaching the consumer. 

These seven studies are recognized 
as only fundamental and basic, and 
are considered necessary prior to re- 
search into the chemical phenomena 
and physical changes that the various 
ingredients undergo in the processing 
of bakery products, and to what ex- 
tent, if any, do they influence flavor 
change and staling. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
conducting research designed to de- 
termine bread baking qualities of va- 
rious varieties of wheat. We hope 
that this research will result in im- 
provement of wheat varieties that 
will equally benefit the farmer, miller 
and baker. All three have a vital 
interest in wheat varieties. 

The farmer is interested in grow- 
ing wheat that will give him the 
greatest yield per acre, and the 
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The American Dry Belt Proofer furnishes 
ideal conditions for correct recovery of 
your doughs. It provides the right degree 
of lightness that assures moulding into 
perfect loaves of even texture. Write for 
complete information on the American 
Dry Belt Proofer that meets your own 
Capacity, proofing period and installa- 
tion requirements. 
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74 Brand-New Plant 
in NEW ORLEANS... 


with up-to-the-minute machinery and facilities, is 
now going full speed filling orders from our old 
friends for our newest product, Fulton Multiwall 
Paper Bags. 

The latest machinery and equipment are important 
in producing quality bags, but equally important is 
competent management and experienced super- 
vision. We have been fortunate in securing for our 
top management in New Orleans men with long 
and varied experience in the production and sales 
of multiwall paper bags. 

A gratifying number of our textile bag customers, 
who also use multiwalls, have demonstrated their 
confidence by placing orders with us for a portion 
of their paper bag requirements. 

Our New Orleans factory is prepared to execute 
your orders for any type multiwall bag—pasted or 
sewn bottom, open mouth or valve. Our nearest 
plant or sales office will be pleased to quote on 
your requirements for 1949. 
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Laboratory Control 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and HOSTESS 
choice Northern Spring wheats— SUPERCAKE 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED © 
- Special 
Cake Flours 
STRONG — 
UNIFORM— The 


EVENLY PERFORMING— 


Mennel Milling Co. 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS <a 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 
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i" CAKE FLOUR 
Lexington Mill Mitte by 
& Elevator Co. M. D. King Milling Co. 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA Pittsfield, Illinois 


SINCE 1884 Quality Products Since 1868 























““RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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greatest test weight per bushel. The 
miller is interested in wheat varieties 
that will produce the whitest flour, 
strongest protein and will easily mill. 
The baker—you know what you are 
interested in. You want the “bestest 
for the leastest.” 

You want a flour that will give 
you the greatest volume, the great- 
est absorption, the whitest color. One 
that has great stability in fermenta- 
tion and make up. One that will stand 
abuse and still produce tender eye- 
appealing products. It is probably 
Utopian to expect perfection in the 
eyes of the three principal interested 
handlers of wheat and flour. How- 
ever, efforts are being made in the 
interest of these desires. : 

While it is impossible for each of 
you to take an active part in this 
program you can become an impor- 
tant cog by whole-heartedly support- 
ing it. In this manner progress may 
be obtained because of you. The op- 
portunity is now knocking through 
this, your research program. It is a 
job in which both the government and 
the industry should cooperate. 

Therefore, it is to your best inter- 
est to support these efforts in fur- 
thering the interest of the farmer, the 
consumer and, thereby, yourself. We 
sincerely hope that you and all other 
bakers will begin today to incréase 
the palatability, nutritive value and 
eye appeal of your products, to avoid 
waste wherever it is possible to do 
so and to keep the price of your prod- 
ucts within reach of the consumers 
upon whom you depend for your live- 
lihood. 

I wish at this time to publicly an- 
nounce my appreciation for the most 
able assistance given me by your able 
attorney and friend, Bill Quinlan, and 
Joseph Creed and Searing East of the 
American Bakers Assn. and Lewis 
Graeves, president, Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, D.C., chairman of- 
the baking industry research advis- 
ory committee, and also your repre- 
sentative on the grain advisory com- 
mittee, created under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. Without 
their help I feel confident this pro- 
gram would still be in an embryonic 
stage and not one of reality. 
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I should also like to commend the 
president of the American Institute 
of Baking, Lou Caster, and the in- 
stitute’s director, Dr. Bing, and the 
institute’s work team, Drs. Bradley 
and Sumner, for their very excellent 
cooperation in negotiating and ac- 
cepting the contract and working out 
the problems. 
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Durkee Launches New 
Merchandising and 


Promotion Publication 


CLEVELAND—tThe first issue of a 
new publication containing merchan- 
dising and sales promotion ideas for 
the wholesale and commercial food, 
bakery and specialty industries was 
recently distributed by the Durkee 
Famous Foods division of the Glid- 
den Co. 

Named “The Durkee Merchandis- 
er,” the new magazine is supervised 
by Elmer L. Weber, Durkee general 
sales promotion manager. It will be 
distributed to the large group of 
wholesale; industrial and institution- 
al users of Durkee’s shortening, oil 
and flavoring products. 

A story on page 1 of the first 
issue said a new and highly sales- 
minded program is being launched 
to benefit Durkee product users such 
as bakeries, large institutions, confec- 
tion, cracker and biscuit manufac- 
turers, nut roasters, corn poppers 
and potato chippers. The “Merchan- 
diser” is planned to give informa- 
tion, suggestions and ideas which 
can be used by the various manu- 
facturers and distributors of food- 
stuffs not only to better their prod- 
ucts but also to improve their sales. 

Profusely illustrated, the first is- 
sue contains tips on product dis- 
plays for bakers, excerpts from an 
article on the use of spices, and a 
story telling of the development of 
Glidden’s vegetable oil products. Also 
included in the articles are a story on 
trends in packaging, a description of 
Durkee’s new research bakery in Cal- 
ifornia and a story showing the tre- 
mendous growth of the potato chip 
industry. 








WEDDING CAKE PRESENTED—Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc., president of the Bakers Club, Inc., New York, presented this 
wedding cake to Heinz Schuldt, waiter and attendant of the club on the 
occasion of his recent marriage. Frank A. Lyon, club secretary, is pre- 
senting Mr. Schuldt with a check representing contributions of members 
as a wedding gift. Heinz Schuldt was employed by the club for several 
years prior to the war and returned following service with the armed 


forces. 
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SwmORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MECIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 





The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. ' 


AE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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World Sugar Output Up 11%; 
New Record in 1948-49 Seen 


WASHINGTON—World production 
of beet and cane sugar for the 1948- 
49 season is indicated at 37,694,000 
short tons (raw value), 11% more 
than the 33,869,000 tons produced in 
1947-48 and 9% more than the five- 
year (1935-39) average of 34,710,000 
tons, according to recent figures of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Major increases in Mexico, Europe 
generally, the U.S.S.R., India; Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Formosa, Java, 
Australia and Hawaii more than off- 
set decreases in the U.S. and Cuba. 
The world prospective output (con- 
sidering the production in India and 
Pakistan) is the largest on record 
and compares with the previous high 
produced in the 1939-40 season of 36,- 
238,000 short tons. 

The large crop this season is notable 
because three important exporting 
areas, the Philippines, Formosa and 
Java have not yet reached prewar 
levels. 

Beet Sugar Output Up 

World beet sugar production in 
1948-49 is expected to total 11,503,000 
short tons, compared with 9,206,000 
tons in 1947-48 and the five-year 
(1935-39) average of 12,025,000 tons. 
The increases in Europe, the U.S.S.R., 
and Turkey more than offset a de- 
crease in the U.S. 

Beet sugar production has recov- 
ered sharply from a recent low level 
of 6,626,000 tons produced’ in 1945- 
46, but still is substantially below 
the record high of 12,912,000 tons 
produced in 1930-31. 

World cane sugar production is ex- 
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pected to reach a new record high 
level of 26,191,000 short tons in 1948- 
49, and will exceed the previous high 
record of 24,663,000 tons in 1947-48 
and the five-year (1935-39) average 
of 22,685,000 tons. 

About one half of the increase in 
recent years has been contributed 
by the increase in the production of 
Gur in India and Pakistan. In the 
other cane areas, major increases in 
the Philippines, Formosa, Java and 
Australia more than offset a decrease 
in Cuba this season, as compared 
with last season. 


Record Levels Expected 


In North and Central America, in- 
cluding the West Indies, present in- 
dications point to a total production 
of sugar of 11,315,000 short tons com- 
pared with 12,004,000 tons in 1947-48 
and the five-year average of 7,801,000 
tons. In Mexico and some of the Cen- 
tral American and West Indian areas 
sugar production is expected to reach 
new high record levels in 1948-49, 
but decreases are expected in the 
U.S. and Cuba. The U.S.’s figures for 
sugar production are not official, but 
are calculated from the November 
indicated production of sugar beets 
and cane. 


The Cuban cane crop has bene- 
fited from good growing weather this 
season, and, except for some hurri- 
cane damage, the yield is expected to 
be excellent. The decrease in produc- 
tion from 6,675,000 to 6,000,000 tons 
is largely due to a smaller acreage 
available for harvest than in 1947-48. 


The European sugar beet acreage 
was increased materially in 1948 and 
growing conditions have been much 
improved over those of 1947. Conse- 
quently, there are excellent prospects 
for a sharp recovery in beet sugar 
production over the levels of the last 
few years. 
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GROCERS TOLD OF VALUE 
OF BAKERY DEPARTMENT 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—The Associat- 
ed Grocers of Rhode Island, at a re- 
cent meeting, heard M. Dill, editor 
of The Quality Grocer, talk on 
“What’s Before Us in 1949?” Miss 
Dill, who heads the dealer relations 
division of the Quality Bakers of 
America merchandising department, 
was sponsored by Gorman’s Bakery, 
Central Falls, the local member of 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., publisher of the grocery 
paper. 

Miss Dill recommended five steps 
for the average grocer to strengthen 
his position in the coming year—go 
self-service if possible, modernize the 
store, learn to price right, push the 
profitable departments, such as the 
baked goods sections, and do every- 
thing possible to get and hold new 
business. 
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NEW ATLANTA WAREHOUSE | 
OPENED BY CHAIN BELT 


MILWAUKEE — The Chain Belt 
Co. has announced the establishment 
of a new Atlanta warehouse, at 878 
Ashby St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. The 
Atlanta district office will also be 
located at this address under the di- 
rection of J. S. Moore, district man- 
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F. J. Barrett 


HEADS BUFFALO GROUP—F. J. 
Barrett, Henry & Henry, was recent- 
ly elected president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Buffa- 
lo. The organization bears the same 
name as the national allied trades 
association and is affiliated with it. 





ager. The new warehouse will be un- 
der the supervision of G. J. Schuelke, 
formerly of the Milwaukee office. 


The new Atlanta, warehouse will 
serve the entire Southeast, including 
the states of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama. A 24-hour delivery 
service will be available to most parts 
of the territory served. 
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FROZEN EGGS 


Are the sweetest, cleanest and 
freshest eggs you’ve ever tried 


' The superior quality of BUD Brand eggs starts with the careful selection, breeding 
and feeding of the finest laying strains. Eggs are produced in the heart of the grain 
belt where 150 buying stations and modern, scientifically operated breaking plants 
assure fresh eggs. Time between laying and breaking has been reduced to a minimum, 
giving BUD Brand eggs a finer, sweeter flavor. Under rigid laboratory control from 
! the time they are broken, BUD Brand eggs are constantly checked for content of solids, 
bacterial count, color and performance. The user is assured of uniform results from 
each and every can. BUD Brand is truly the best egg you’ve ever met. 
Write for this interesting folder on 


“The Egg For You.” It tells how to 
use BUD Brand eggs for a better bake. 

















YEAST, MALT & CORN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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A&P Bakers 
Present Cake to 
N.E. Conference 


NEW YORK—A massive 200-lb. 
cake, one of the most elaborate ever 
turned out by A & P bakers, featur- 
ing three-dimensional scale models of 
the six New England state capitols 
and full-color scenes of each of the 
six states, recently was presented to 
the six New England governors and 
the New England Council to mark 
the 24th New England Conference. 


The cake was presented to the 
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Governors’ Conference by A & P 
Food Stores and accepted by Richard 
L. Bowditch, president of the New 
England Council, who said that the 
presentation marked the first birth- 
day cake ever to be received by the 
conference, Standing more than three 
feet high and with a base three feet 
in diameter, the special-occasion cake 
was made at A & P’s Somerville 
bakery. 

Production of the cake was a com- 
bination of baking and engineering 
skill, with a blueprint being a basic 
part of the recipe. Each of the capi- 
tols was prefabricated with parts 


made separately and then molded to- 
gether. 

At the top of the cake, an outline 
map of New England in brilliant red 
icing was supported by two ship’s 
wheels symbolizing the first major 
industry of New England. The tier 
directly below the map, surrounded 
by 24 birthday candles, bore the leg- 
end, “24th Annual Conference.” 

The base of the cake was made of 
six sections, but gave the appearance 
of a single piece. The sections were 
devoted to each of the six New Eng- 
land states. At the top of each sec- 
tion was an arch bearing the name of 
the state, and directly beneath in a 


The characteristics wanted in top notch baking flours vary 


over the years as mechanical improvements and knowledge 


of baking science €xpand. But there is one thing unchanging 
—that’s the quality tradition which stands behind REX and 
CHARM. From the early days of the century to today, 
these standards of craftsmanship have been zealously main- 
tained. That’s why REX and CHARM are such a wise 
choice for any baker. 
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GOVERNORS’ CAKE —The 
shown above was executed by bakers 
of A & P Food Stores to be pre- 
sented to governors and council of 
the 24th New England Conference. 
Scale models of New England state 
capitols are featured. 


cake 





small alcove was a three-dimensional 
scale model of the capitol of that 
state. 

At the bottom, several different 
scenes, in full food color, portrayed 
basic industries of the state. The 
sections were separated from one an- 
other by pillars bearing the state’s 
colors and topped by the state flower. 

Scenes of the various states depict- 
ed in color and icing included: Maine, 
hunting, fishing, potatoes and a fish- 
ing schooner; New Hampshire, paper 
making, shoes, lumber, skiing, quar- 
rying; Vermont, quarrying, farming 
and a maple grove showing sap com- 
ing from trees into buckets; Massa- 
chusetts, a harbor scene, Boston Fish 
Pier, and topped by a spray of cran- 
berries; Rhode Island, a silver set, 
costume jewelry, textiles and ma- 
chine tools, and Connecticut, tobacco, 
hats, watch and clockmaking and an 
airplane. 
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JOINS SALES FORCE 
CINCINNATI—Charles Raabe has 
been added to the sales force of 
Charles P. Wagner & Bro., Inc., 131 
W. Third St., distributors of bakers’ 
equipment. 


NOTHING UP 
OUR SLEEVES.. 








Yet, you'll think there must be, once 
you've tried DAIRYLEA* Non-Fat Dry 
Milk Solids in your dough mixture. 

Every loaf you bake with DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids has a smooth 
golden crust that doesn't flake off... 
rich, creamy crumb color . . . and 
moist, uniform texture that slices without 
crumbling. 

Your customers will go for the eye 
and flavor-appealing good of bread 
baked with DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids. And so will you when you see 
the over-the ter soles appeal that 
DAIRYLEA-enriched bread has. 

Step up your bread’s quality and sales 
by ordering DAIRYLEA Nor-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids today. 
BAKERY - PROVED At Our 
Syrecuse Testing Laboratory 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASS’N, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 











*Reg. U.8. Pat. Oft. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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KANSAS 





Bakers Should Co-ordinate Their 
Advertising With the Big 
National Campaign 


And Bakers Find That SUNNY KANSAS 
Is Completely Co-ordinated to 
Give Smooth Baking 





WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 
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KING’S GOLD 





-< ... Made in Minnesota 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 

















“Diamond D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Labora Con- 
trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Bakers of Western 
Pennsylvania 
Elect J. Knaus 


PITTSBURGH—J. Knaus, Knaus 
Bakery, was elected president of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania at the group’s 
Dec. 14 meeting at Teutonia Hall. 
Other elected officers are Gustav 
Maseizik, Pure Food Bakery, New 
Castle; Frank Mandl, Mandl Bakery, 
financial secretary; James Kennedy, 
Kennedy Bakery, treasurer; Andrew 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Paul M. 
Horning, Horning Bakery, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, Ernest Dorner, Dorner 
Bakery, Ernest Gysegem, Gysegem 
Bakery, Charleroi, directors. 

“Schlachtfest,” the annual Christ- 
mas party was held in the evening 
with dinner and dancing with 300 
members of the baking and allied 
industries attending. 

George Burkarth, retired bakery 
owner, who was the first president of 
the association, was awarded an hon- 
orary life membership. 

The Ladies Auxiliary held a Christ- 
mas party for 150 children of the 
members. Mrs. John Knaus and Mrs. 
Paul Knaus were chairmen. 
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USDA Releases Figures 
on Egg Production 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during October totaled 9,- 
633,000 Ib., compared with 6,596,000 
in October last year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Of 
the total October production, 1,734,- 
000 Ib. were frozen, 6,986,000 Ib. were 
used for drying and 913,000 lb, were 
used for immediate consumption. 

October dried egg production totaled 
2,221,000 Ib., compared with 226,- 
000 Ib. in October last year. Produc- 
tion consisted of 2,049,000 Ib. whole 








egg, 142,000 lb. dried albumen and. 


30,000 Ib. dried yolk. Production of 
dried egg for the first 10 months of 
1948 totaled 42,083,000 Ib., compared 
with 85,069,000 during the same pe- 
riod last year. From May through 
Nov. 19, the government contracted 
27,575,000 lb. dried: whole egg for egg 
price support purposes. 

The production of 1,734,000 Ib. 
frozen egg during October was 63% 
last than the 4,712,000 lb. produced 
in October last year. Storage hold- 
ings Nov. 1 totaled 170,883,000 Ib., 
compared with 189,596,000 Ib. Nov. 
1 last year and 212,390,000 Ib., the 
Nov. 1, 1943-47, average. Withdrawals 
of frozen egg from storage totaled 
30 million pounds, compared with 27 
million during October a year ago 
and an average October decrease of 
41 million pounds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BENNISON & LANE ELECTS 


JANESVILLE, WIS. — Robert E. 
Lane, Jr., has been elected secretary 
of the Bennison & Lane Baking Co., 
according to Walton Lane, president 
of the company. Other officers of the 
company elected by the board of di- 

-rectors are Mrs. J. R. Lane, vice pres- 
ident; Robert E. Lane, Sr., treasurer, 
and Clarence Steinhelper, office man- 
ager. James B. Endicott, veteran com- 
pany employee, has been appointed 
sales manager and will be in charge 
of trucks and truck maintenance as 
well as sales. This year the Bennison 

& Lane firm is observing its 48th an- 

niversary as a commercial bakery. 











I ground is too limited to scat- 
ter materials all over the lot, there’s 
room upwards for storage in Neff & 
Fry super-concrete stave silos. It’s bet- 
ter anyway to store flowable bulk ma- 
terials out of the weather. 

The construction of Neff & Fry 
storage bins assures service for a gen- 
eration or longer with virtually no up- 
keep expense. The super-concrete 
staves are dense, smooth, enduring. 
They interlock to form strong, tight 
joints. Each tier is bound with high- 
tension steel hoops. 


Would you like to have our catalog 
which tells the whole story? A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


THE 
NEFF & FRY 
COMPANY 
CAMDEN, OHIO 


NEP: &: FRY 


BINS 


STORAGE 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
TS AE ET BOSE LTA NR LLG TE PTE a ERT 





Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


OUR 99th YEAR 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Is this the man who ages your flour? 


W HILE your flour is pounding along the rails, maybe 
it’s aging and maybe it isn’t. Temperature makes a big 
difference. Ventilation affects the process. So does time. 


After the flour arrives, how much longer should you store 
it before you can safely use it . . . two days, ten days, two 
weeks? The engineer can’t tell you. He’ll deliver the goods, 
but don’t expect him to age your flour! 


If you are haunted by the risk of green flour upsetting 
production, switch to bin-aged flour. It comes to you fully 
aged, ready for immediate use. It saves inventory, storage 
space, investment. Most important, it takes a big worry 
off your mind. 


Because bin-aged flour is always ready, always uniform, 
you ¢an overlap production from one lot of flour to the 
next without the slightest misgiving. Production continues 














at high speed because each sack is exactly like every other, 
each one always acts the same. 


The secret of bin-aged flour’s advantage is controlled 
milling, controlled aging. With a storage capacity of 
50,000 ewt. of flour in its aging plant, Atkinson can make 
long continuous runs of each grade of flour, which gives 
ample opportunity to adjust the operation to split-hair 
accuracy. Result: precise uniformity. 


Aging takes place in the bins under strict time and tem- 
perature controls. The flour is triple-aerated — before, 
during and after the storage period. 


If you want to be sure your flour is aged, aerated and. 
uniform ... for smooth handling through your machines 
and perfect baking results . . . switch to Atkinson’s . 


it’s BIN-AGED*. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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THAN 


GOOD BREAD 
and MILK 


There is no better food on Earth. 











You can make your bread perfect with 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 





Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwrt. | Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 
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| CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















The St. coe boar F. lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 









Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


tHe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS Ciaites 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 











Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 





NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 









C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 























JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 
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CANADIAN 














SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 
i 


—e- 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Mills Limited 





' Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
| LIMITED 
Robin Hood Flour said eames 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





‘ae 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Seskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL : WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


1887 
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YOUR SALES 


The biggest drive ever undertaken to publicize the 
values of baked goods is in full swing. More than 
55,000,000 readers will see the big colored adver- 
tisements in national publications that tell the 
story of why more baked foods should be eaten. 
j We urge you to fly these banners in your own 
advertising and help this campaign sell more 
baked goods for you. 












Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























NEW ERe a ne ~ COMPANY 


























ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wuuo C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Ca‘if, Montreal, Caneda 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, fl. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. ¥ 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS 2rato.n.y. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





MILLING WHEAT M EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS autem @ OFFICES - 
cago Nashville maha mneapolis 
ged wee Enid Peoria Davenport 
e New York Galveston Columbus 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 


Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. ©. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





Jones-HetreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











. P= —- 
Choice WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
ILLING WHEAT and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


Wew 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trad - 
Ghieage Dour of rede WABASH -ELEVATOR Senta 
Minneapolis Grain Exchang 2 ew ior 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade & Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 7 aii js eng Re a 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving , 
New York Cotton Exchange 


the Milling Industry 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 


Qe ee. eae ° exiles Ph, ee oe 
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CompLeTe GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. + L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 












with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Qualicum Bakery, Ltd., was 
incorporated recently with a capitali- 
zation of $50,000. Registered offices 
of the firm are located at Qualicum 
Beach. 

Gordon Gregory Fletcher, co-pro- 
prietor of the Vancouver Crumpetry, 
2112 E. Hastings St., Vancouver, hand 
makes 3,600 crumpets a day for sale 


in stores in the lower mainland of 
British Columbia and on Vancouver 
Island. Recently, Mr. Fletcher and 
his crumpets were featured in a 
three-column cut and two-column 
story in a Vancouver newspaper, 
dealing with the art of crumpet mak- 
ing. He states that Vancouver citi- 
zens are becoming more crumpet- 
conscious and hopes that the sale 


of crumpets as a quick-frozen food 
may be developed in this area in the 
near future. 


CALIFORNIA 


John L. Cederberg has launched 
a new retail bakery business at 5100 
York Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Ray Filer, former Beaumont baker, 
has recently opened a bakery under 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Giving extra quality and extra value has been the 
Hunter policy ever since this company was found- 
ed more than 70 years ago. Today HUNTER’S 
CREAM, the oldest flour brand in Kansas, up- 
holds that tradition by giving bakers the smooth 
shop performance and finished loaf appearance 
that are so vital to successful bread making. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND 


YOUR BAKERY 








the name of Filer’s Bakery in Glen- 
dale, Ariz. 

Allan Klofkorn recently moved his 
bakery busirfess from the well known 
mountain resort, Big Bear City to 
Big Bear Lake, in San Bernardino 
County. 

Following many years as foreman 
at the Security Pastry Shop in Bak- 
ersfield, Al Miller recently opened a 
new retail bakery in Wasco. 

The Jo-Jo Pie Shop has been opened 
for business at 4075 University Ave., 
San Diego, by J. E. Malkiewicz. 

J. W. and Florence Sutton have 
sold their wholesale bakery known as 
Golden Crust Products, 275 Redondo 
Ave., Long Beach, to Kenneth M. and 
D. Mae Crockett. 

‘James Haith has sold the Haith’s 
Bakery, 2519 Daly St., Los Angeles, 
to John Moiso. 

David S. Bleeck has sold the Tip 
Top Donuts Shop, 4720 S. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles, to Robert Trock 
and Samuel F. Glassner. 

Helen Schulner and Clifford Linke 
have opened a new wholesale bakery 
located at 1158 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

Paul X. and Bethel Hardman have 
recently disposed of Hardman’s Pie 
Shop, 5244 Atlantic Blvd., Long 
Beach, to Klaas Mostert. 

Sidney Dick was the recent seller 
of the S. & W. Bakery, 370 N. Fair- 
fax Ave., Los Angeles, to Hyman 
Shosberg. 

Howard O. and Dawn R. Hopkins 
have recently sold Billie’s Donut 
Shop, 641 El Cajon Blvd., El Cajon, 
to Walter and Marjorie K. Williams. 

William F. and Kathryn Hagemann 
have sold the Arco Bakery, 401 San 
Fernando St., Burbank, to William 
H. Yeager. 


COLORADO 

The Pioneer Biscuit Co., 2947 Zuni 
St., Denver, is now being operated 
as a partnership instead of a corpora- 
tion. Head of the firm is H. J. Zim- 
merman. 

Evalyn D. Graves has established 
the Evalyns Bakery & Delicatessen 
at 921 E. 11th Ave., Denver. 

T. W. Hansen has opened a bakery 
in Mancos. 

A number of new doughnut bak- 
eries have been opened in Colorado 
recently. They are: Dixie Queen Do- 
Nut Shop, 2226 Pearl St., Boulder, 
owned and operated by E. B. and M. 


(Continued on page 76) 


MEYER’S BAKERY LOSES 
ITS BALLOON 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—The 18-ft. 
long blimp balloon, which had been 
floating over Meyer’s Bakery here, 
much to the delight of Pine Bluff 
children, disappeared recently. Only 
the stub of the nylon rope which 
anchored it was left protruding from 
the sand bag. James Cottey, manager 
of the bakery, offered a reward of 
$100 for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of those who 
cut the cord. An additional reward 
of $25 was offered for persons find- 
ing and returning the balloon to him 
at the plant. As many children of the 
Pine Bluff area did not get to see the 
balloon at its first appearance, Mr. 
Cottey ordered a duplicate to be sent 
to Pine Bluff by air express. 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Well known for their good baking prop- 
erties, Nebraska wheats are better than 
ever on this crop. That’s because the 
work of the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
ment Association over the past decade 
has proved to farmers the value of 
growing recommended wheats. More 
than 98% of Nebraska wheat is of 
varieties considered “good” to “excel- 
lent” in milling and baking character- 
istics. And nearly all Nebraska wheat 
is of just four recommended varieties. 
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Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured above 
at the Extensograph. Extensograms 
similar to those shown above this 
photo are run on doughs after 45 
minutes fermentation and again after 
180 minutes. Significant points are the 
height of the curve, the width of it, 
total area beneath it and the rela- 
tionships recorded between the two 
fermentation times. Extensograms 
and similar laboratory charts are the 
“bluprints” that enable us to make 
Maney flours uniform and dependable 
with top notch baking qualities. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cuts. Daily ° 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





BAKING VALUES IN 
MANEY FLOURS +o 


E literally tear dough apart in the Maney Labora- 

tories to measure baking properties of flour before 
being approved for use in your bakery. That’s part of 
the careful production control which assures the finest 
baking performance for every sack of Maney flours. 


Doughs are. pulled apart on the extensograph—one of 
many ingenious flour testing devices in the Maney Labora- 
tories. The extensograph stretches a piece of dough 
until it breaks and measures the amount of stretch and 
resistance to stretching. 


Doughs are first prepared and measured in the farino- 
graph. So that all conditions will be standardized, the 
extensograph is fitted like a miniature bakery with a small 
rounder and moulder to produce a uniform dough piece 
and a cabinet in which the dough is fermented at controlled 
temperature during rest periods prior to testing. 


The extensograph chart gives us fuller understanding of 
the quality of flour tested and its reaction to fermentation 
in the bakery. It enables us to be more accurate on indi- 
cations of the loaf volume that will be produced and it 
also affords a measure of how flours respond to maturing 
agents in the mill and yeast foods in the bakery. 


Extensograms like the one pictured herewith are only 
one of many “blueprints” which guide the production of 
Maney flours. Like the Mixograph, Farinograph, Amylo- 
graph and other dough testing devices previously de- 
scribed in these advertisements, the Extensograph assists 
us in maintaining constant uniformity of production and 
in knowing exactly the baking response of Maney flours 
before they are milled for you. 


Because Maney flours are thus “blueprinted” at every 
step in production, they give you planned and assured 
baking results. With Maney flours you can make the finest 
loaf you ever made. Try them and you will be convinced. 


LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY‘S BEST 


MANEY MILLING CO. 
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Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913, 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 
DIGBY 8-0774 


















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

















-FLOUR COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Broker and Merchandiser Nashville, Tenn. 


DAVID COLEMAN, ed 
Members N. Y. eae ——— FLOUR BROKERS 
New Saghand Otten 32 A Malden. Mass. PHONE L. D. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
















CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad S8St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 24-26—Wheat Variety Identi- 
fication School, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 


dan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., mid-winter meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Jan. 80-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion. at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 


Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 


April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas. group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. 


April 21-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


May i1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 708 Henry 
Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 















KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 














| KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


Flour Br Okers 


OMAHA 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














ELLYAoura. 
en erchandisers 
CHICAGO 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 











PRODUCE EX<“HANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 
99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 











x) 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 












ULYSSES DeSTEFANO | / Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Mill Agent 
mo axpsewouns || FLOUR 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 444 W. Grand Ave. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison ae Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Bg. » ed, ity I Tei. e 











WM. ©. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereai 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘“Dorrzacs,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(£.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,’’ London 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Cory Buildings | 50 Wellington &§t. GLASGOW 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London | Cable Address: ‘f1r10oma."’ Glasgow | 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS, OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL. 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“‘Feastanco,”’ 





London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1s 
| 
| 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 





Cc. L. F. bus.ness much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glaszxow 
| 
CRAWFORD & LAW | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Heys Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 


“PENNELL,” Liverpool 


eo and oe 


WANT "ADS 


coe dMees 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 





| Cable Address: 


and FLOUR 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Oe eee , LONDON. E. C.3 Esplanade Buildings, le 
7 St. E EE 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL weer arsine 
68 Constitution Street LEITH — ati 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANcHor,”’ Belfast } 


N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Iadustrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 

Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - 





Starch 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FEEDSTUFFS- 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: 


47-48 Damrak 





Bankers: “Matluch” 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“Fr.iixcoHENn” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: 


~ VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFPS, etc. 


“Tarvo,” Haarlem 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

é Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Cables: Radium Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 


A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGE 
MeORTERS AND Pes ‘ 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 








The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Flour Specialists Pict focr* 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 
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Bake Shop Notes 


(Continued from page 72) 


Petrelli; the Santa Fe Do-Nut Shop, 
700 Santa Fe Drive, Denver, operated 
by Betty Fletcher and Edwin A. 
Kieth, and the Dutch Boy Donut 
Shop, 6640 E. Evans, Denver, owned 
by George H. and Ruth Eckert. 

Ward Paison, formerly with the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., has 
gone into business for himself and 
has opened Mrs. Paison’s Bakery at 
1304 E. Evans St., Denver. 


DELAWARE 


The Three Little Bakers, Inc., has 
obtained a charter at Dover, to en- 
gage in the general baking business. 
The capital stock is 30 shares of 
no par value. 





MEL PH 


ALSKY 
ERSON, 
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FLORIDA .: 


R. E. Newell has opened a bakery 
at 1210 Fifth Ave. N., St. Petersburg. 
This is the second bakery he is oper- 
ating in the city. 

Grace’s Sweet Shop, a new bakery, 
has opened in the Krusen Bldg. on 
Fifth Avenue, Zephyrhills. 

Carl Bahmiller has opened a new 
bakery to be operated as the Bah- 
miller Bakery, St. Petersburg. It is 
located at 2550 Ist Avenue N. 

Krugman’s Grocery & Pastry Shop 
is the newest bakery to be opened 
in Eustis. 

The Punta Gorda (Fla.) Bakery 
has opened. Travis Petrey and C. T. 
Daniel are owners and operators. Mr. 
Petrey is also operator of the Royal 
Bakery in Arcadia. 

R, A. Patten and Robert Dunlap 
have opened a bakery at 514 N. First 
St., Jacksonville Beach. It will be 
operated as the Patten’s Pastry Shop. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





MILLING CO, 
GAS * : 


KAN 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








Mr. Patten was for many years as- 
sociated with the Federal Bakery of 
Jacksonville. 


ILLINOIS 
Mrs. Jean Sitze, who is proprietor 
of the Jean’s Sweet Shop on Central 
Ave. in Roxana, now has a bakery 
in connection with her shop. 


INDIANA 

The Sawyer Biscuit Co., an affiliate 
of the United Biscuit Co., Chicago, 
will soon occupy a 40x120-ft. struc- 
ture for office and warehouse near 
Fort Wayne. Structure is of cement 
block with face brick front, and has 
been leased for 10 years. Bert Garvey 
will become agency manager of the 
firm when its building is completed. 

The Deluxe Pastry Shoppes, Fort 
Wayne, opened its second shop at 
124 E. Wayne St., downtown. The 
firm also has a bakery at 1232 Mau- 
mee Ave. Harry Hendeles is owner 
of the two shops. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Albert’s Bakery, 621 Summer St., 
New Bedford, was recently opened. 
The company plans to specialize in 
wedding, birthday and anniversary 
cakes. 

Among the new concerns just incor- 
porated in Massachusetts is the North 
Shore Bakery, 13 Spring St., Glouces- 
ter, with 200 shares of $10 stock. 
Mary Jardine is president, Beatrice 
Corveia, treasurer, and Jewel R. Jar- 
dine, - clerk. 

The Dover Doughnut Co., Inc., 20 
Main St., Amherst, has been formed 
by Wilford R. Toy, president, Ruth 
W. Toy, treasurer, and William E. 
Dwyer, clerk. Capital consists of 100 
shares of no par stock. 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE .MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 




















“THERE 


““BOXER” 


ie, Be) 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor Almost 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


““WINGOLD” 


“WINONA” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuume Co., Inman, Kan. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 

“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 

“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 












A succESSPUL DOT 
BUSINESS © 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MID 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


‘393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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A. P. STRIETMANN DONATES 
LAND TO UNIVERSITY 


CINCINNATI—Albert P. Striet- 
‘mann, chairman of the board of the 
Strietmann Biscuit Co., has donated 
11 acres of land, valued at $100,000, 
to the University of Cincinnati. He is 


a former member of the University . 


board of directors. The property is 
located adjacent to Alms Park in a 
good residential area of the city, and 
the university accepted Mr. Striet- 
mann’s stipulation that the land shall 
be used in no way “to affect detri- 
mentally the character of the neigh- 
borhood.” 


MISSOURI 


Harold O’Leary has purchased the 
Wellsville (Mo.) Bakery. Boyd Tate 
had operated the bakery in recent 
months. 

F. R. Bolton, who had been in the 
bakery business at Fulton for about 
15 years, has opened a pastry shop 
in California. 


NEW YORK 


A business name has been filed 
in the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Jul’s Bakery, 1214 Kenmore Ave., 
Buffalo, by Julius F. Burganger. 

The bakery of Jenss Bros. depart- 
ment store in Niagara Falls has been 
taken over by Harmel’s Bakery of 
Buffalo. The selling section has been 
moved to a more convenient location 
in the department store’s super mar- 
ket and new equipment has been 
added. 

A new Jane Parker pastry depart- 
ment has been installed in the remod- 
eled A. & P. Super Market at 237 
Arsenal St., Watertown. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
the Dandee Bake Shop, 518-520 Ab- 
bott Road, Buffalo, by Henry Van- 
dermeer, Jr., and Francesca Vander- 
meer. 

Plans for a $20,000 bakery building 
at 175 Stanislaus St., Buffalo, have 
been filed with the city buildings divi- 
sion by the Burzynski Bakery, Inc. 


OHIO 


The Donaldson Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, is building a $90,000 truck garage 
at the rear of 1550 N. High St., Co- 
lumbus. 





OKLAHOMA 

L. Bayliss and Frances Bayliss 
have reopened Frances’ Food Shop at 
23rd and Walker after moving from 
1307 N.E. 23rd, Oklahoma City. The 
new shop has been completely redeco- 
rated and refurnished with the most 
modern equipment. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. and Mrs. William Henderson 
have purchased Zuck’s Bakery, 1540 
Beechview Ave., Pittsburgh. They 
will operate under the name of Hen- 
derson’s Bakery, and have had years 
of experience in the baking business 
in Millvale, a Pittsburgh suburb. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Kirtz’ Cakery has opened a branch 
store at 1900 Main St. in Columbia. 
The new store will offer the same 
fast service as the main store. 
Lance, Inc., Charlotte, closed its 
Rock Hill plant recently. Increased 
costs have made continued operation 
of the plant no longer practical, ac- 
cording to L. O. McCullough, gen- 
eral superintendent. 


TEXAS 


The new $127,000 bakery plant of 
Braden’s Cake Shop was opened in 





Dallas recently. The bakery is’ now 
supplying with bread, rolls, cakes, 
pies, cookies and other baked goods 
the three Braden retail outlets at 
the new plant, in Highland Park 
Shopping Village, and at 6336 Gaston 
plus a dozen independent and chain 
grocers. The concrete and steel struc- 
ture is 40x125 ft. The floor is covered 
with tile. 


VIRGINIA 


A charter has been granted the 
Dixie Cream. Donut Co., Richmond, 
by the Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion. Heading the new firm is Robert 
A. Caffey. Other officers are Mrs. 
Anne Waddey Adams, vice president, 
and Anton C. Adams, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. The maximum author- 
ized capital stock of $10,000 is divid- 
ed into shares of $100 par value. 

The Pastry Shop, Inc., Lynchburg, 
with a maximum capitalization of 
$10,000, has been organized and char- 
tered here to conduct a general bak- 
ery business. Clarence E. Long, 
Lynchburg, is president. 

Frank Bechtold, pastry chief of the 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, for 
the past 15 years, has opened a bak- 
ery and catering establishment of 
his own at 305 N..Robinson St. Known 
as Frank’s Pastry Shop, the bakery 
will specialize in wedding and birth- 
day cakes and Frank’s cream pie, 
according to the proprietor. A native 
of Stuttgart, Germany, Mr. Bechtold 
has spent most of his adult life in 
bakeries and pastry shops in Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Austria and 
the U.S. He operated a bakery of his 
own in Washington, D. C., before go- 
ing to Richmond as pastry chef for 
the John Marshall in 1933. 


WASHINGTON 


Lippman’s Bakery at Seattle has 
been incorporated by Harry M. Lipp- 
man and others, with a capital of 
$10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


The L. D. Feuchtenberger Bakeries, 
Inc., has increased its maximum au- 
thorized capital stock from $100,000 
to $200,000, according to an amend- 
ment to its certificate of authority 
recently ‘filed with the Virginia Cor- 
poration Commission. 


WISCONSIN 


Ben Twedt, Oconomowoc, recently 
purchased a bakery in Waterloo from 
Dale Prey. The shop has been newly 
remodeled. 

Ernest Newcomb of St. Paul, Minn., 
has purchased the Webster (Wis.) 
Bakery. ; 

Herbert Barnard, who operates the 
Holsum Bakery at Niagara, has es- 
tablished a branch in Pembine. The 
building has been entirely redecorat- 
ed and Mzs. Barnard has been put in 
charge. A variety of baked goods 
will be delivered daily from the main 
shop in Pembine. 

Approximately 1,500 persons in- 
spected the newly remodeled and ex- 
panded Bohren Bakery, operated at 
814 W. Keefe Ave. by John Bohren, 
during an open house which also 
marked the fourth anniversary of 


business for Mr. Bohren in Milwau- . 


kee. Allied tradesmen assisted Mr. 
Bohren and his wife in conducting 
tours of the shop which was in full 
operation to show the customers how 
cakes were decorated, rolls made and 
other bakery products produced and 
readied for them. Doughnuts and cof- 
fee were served. Two decorated cakes 
were given as attendance prizes. 

The Heitsmann Bakery, Sheboygan, 
has acquired Paul’s Home Bakery at 
1901 N. 15th St., and will be operated 
as a branch of the main store. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf. 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY? 
G@tvrwv ~~ MINNBBOTA?E 
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WERCHANY MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Agreement Reached 
in Newfoundland 
Enrichment Dispute 


TORONTO—The recent order of 
the Canadian Wheat Board advising 
mills that only enriched flour may 
enter Newfoundland is the result of 
an understanding with the Canadian 
government over the enrichment of 
flour, adopted as a part of the recent 
agreement whereby Newfoundland 
becomes a Canadian province March 
31. The wheat board’s action was re- 
ported in a news story in The North- 
western Miller Dec. 21. 

Canada has prohibited the addition 
of synthetic vitamins to flour or bread 
dough for some time, while New- 
foundland has since 1944 required 
that all flour used within its borders 
be enriched. The point under discus- 
sion during consolidation negotiations 
was that Canada held that the new 
province could not continue a statute 
prohibited nationally. 

The Canadian government then 
agreed that the standards of quality 
for flour prescribed under Newfound- 
land law “will not be altered for a 
period of three years from the date 
of union.” 

— BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
RULES ON POOR VARIETY 


TORONTO—The board of grain 
commissioners has announced that 
on and after Aug. 1, 1951, Red Bobs 
wheat will not be graded higher than 
No. 3 Manitoba northern. After a 
wide range of milling, baking and 
other technological tests, it is appar- 
ent that Red Bobs is about 1% lower 
in protein content than Marquis, 
which is the standard, 5% lower in 
loaf volume and yields a dough that 
is softer and less elastic. Accordingly, 
the board says, Red Bobs is not as 
good as Marquis for strengthening 
mixtures of softer wheats. The de- 
cision has been delayed until new 
wheats were available to displace 
Red Bobs. These new wheats, Thatch- 
er and Saunders, are particularly 
suitable to areas where Red Bobs 
has previously been grown because of 
its earliness. Red Bobs comes from a 
selection of one head made by Dr. 
Seager Wheeler in 1910 from an im- 
portation of Australian White Bobs. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO BAKERS HOLD 
MEETING IN TORONTO 


TORONTO—tThe annual meeting of 

_ the Independent Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Ontario was held in Tor- 
tonto Dec. 1. Attendance was good 
and among the speakers were H. H. 
Kerr, principal of Ryerson Institute, 
and Mrs. Gladys Dobson, director of 
the bakery school. Mr. Kerr and Mrs. 
Dobson, jointly, presented a discourse 
on practical educational matters. A 
floor show was contributed by the 
allied trades to round out the meet- 











ing. Officers for the coming year are 
Robert Gay, honorary president; 
Charles V. Peterson, immediate past 
president; W. Bunting, chairman; 
Charles H. Carter, president and sec- 
retary; Lionel Bonner, vice president, 
and Clayton Garrett, manager. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR TO LEBANON 


HALIFAX—A cargo of Canadian 
flour loaded at this port on Nov. 29 
to Lebanon by a Hellenic line freight- 
er marked the resumption of ship- 
ments of Canadian flour to the Near 
East by the Mediterranean route. 
Both rail and water facilities by the 
Atlantic route have been consider- 
ably increased and a busy season is 
expected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORT MARKET 
CUT BY ERP OPERATIONS 


OTTAWA—J. G. Gardiner, Cana- 
dian minister of agriculture, said that 
operation of the European Recovery 
Program has lessened demand for 
Canada’s export surplus of wheat 
from countries other than the U.K. 

Mr. Gardiner said that the U.S., by 
the simple act of adding wheat to 
the list of commodities now declared 
in surplus supply in its own coun- 
try, could shut off use of ECA dol- 
lars by any country for purchase of 
Canadian wheat but consideration for 
Canada was one of the reasons for 
withholding this official declaration. 

U.S. officials, he said, have been 
careful to avoid any action which 
might disturb the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat contract. This consideration, 
however, could obviously not be ex- 
pected to extend further than the U.K. 

This situation is not creating any 
concern in Ottawa as so far, in spite 
of lessened demand, orders for class 
2 wheat are reported to be abreast 
of last year. 

There. is a definite slump in orders 
for flour which may have its effect 
on milling activities but it is not ex- 
pected that any undue amount of 
the 85 million bushel surplus which 
Canada will have to sell this year will 
find its way into carry-over at the 
end of the crop year. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spain Plans New 
Exchange Rates 


on Grain Trade 


LONDON—A report from Madrid 
indicates that the Spanish govern- 
ment has decided to introduce a new 
system of exchange rates applicable 
to the import and export of grain and 
to the export of certain other com- 
modities. 

The Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce is expected to announce further 
details in the near future when or- 
ders for the working of the multiple 
exchange rate will be issued. It is 
understood that the government has 
decided to try this method, instead of 
normal devaluation, in an effort to 

_ overcome Spain’s increasing difficulty 
in selling many of her products which 

















are made too expensive by an over- 
valued peseta. 

The Spanish grain and flour trade 
has recently voiced some criticism of 
the high prices being paid to Argen- 
tina for wheat supplied under a con- 
tract signed some time ago. 


————BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shortage of Jute 
to Work Hardship 
on Scottish Mills 


LONDON—Jute mills in Dundee, 
Scotland, expect to experience losses 
in 1949 as a result of several adverse 
factors which will cut down produc- 
tion. The effect will be felt through- 
out the British bag trade. 

Supplies of raw jute from India 
and Pakistan have hit a new low 
and plans are now being made in an 
attempt to offset the losses antici- 
pated as a result of restricted pro- 
duction. Trade circles expect that 
prices of yarn and cloth will be raised 
in the near future when the govern- 
ment issues new price regulations. 

Output was cut at the beginning 
of November by nearly 30% and no 
improvement is expected in the fore- 
seeable future. Manufacturers are 
experimenting with the use of syn- 
thetic fibers to provide work for staffs 
and machines. A _ product called 
“Fibro” manufactured by the Cour- 
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taulds group is now in demand in 
spite of the fact that it is consider- 
ably dearer than jute. At one time 
labor deficiencies caused concern in 
the trade; now dismissals and short 
time working are imminent. 

The Board of Trade is understood 
to be perusing the question of step- 
ping up jute supplies. The major sup- 
plier to British markets is Pakistan 
which supplies 75% of the output 
from the Indian peninsula. Pakistan 
is anxious to build up her export 
trade but shortage of baling machin- 
ery is an adverse factor. New machin- 
ery has recently been ordered from 
the U.S. and elsewhere. 

The future of the Dundee jute trade 
depends upon two factors, firstly, the 
outturn of the new jute crop and sec- 
ondly the export policy to be adopted 
by India and Pakistan. A major con- 
cern of both countries will be the 
prosperity of the Indian home jute 
milling industry and it is expected 
that Dundee will have to take second 
place to this. The British export trade 
in jute products is bound to suffer, 
say trade observers. 
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B.C. GRAIN PORTS SEE 
50,000,000-BU. SEASON 


VANCOUVER — British Columbia 
grain ports in the first five months 
of the 1948-49 crop year cleared 
some 11,220,352 bu. grain for export 
and indications are that the season’s 
movement will run upwards of 50 
million bushels, which would be the 
largest movement in some years. 

Preliminary figures for this port’s 
December clearances show 3,450,462 
bushels with an additional 386,095 
bu. going from the New Westminster 
elevator. The B.C. movement so far 
this season is better than 4 miilion 
bushels ahead of the same period last 
year. Elevator stocks of wheat here 
are up to 6,500,000 bu. and deliveries 
from prairie elevators are keeping up. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—British importers have 
many friends in circles additional to 
those with which they are intimately 
associated. Representative traders are 
fully acquainted with the evils of bulk 
buying and with the _ inefficiency 
shown by some official bodies, and 
it is not surprising that the views of 
market experts should color those 
held by politicians. A friend of trad- 
ers of long standing is Anthony Hurd 
who, besides being an influential ag- 
ricultural journalist, is a member of 
Parliament. He has, therefore, many 
opportunities of bringing the views 
of the trade to the notice of less en- 
lightened politicians and he loses no 
opportunity of doing so. 

He recently expressed the opinion 
in the House of Commons that pri- 
vate traders in grain should be al- 
lowed to go out into the world again, 
using their experience and knowledge 
of world markets in order to obtain 
for Britain a greater share of the 
supplies available. Mr. Hurd consid- 
ered it “scandalous” that British 
traders who used to serve their coun- 
try so well were now precluded from 
buying for the benefit of Britain and 
had to carry on trade for continental 
countries. 

He declared that they used all 
their skill in the world markets to buy 
for the benefit of other countries and 
not for their own. He pointed out to the 
government that circumstances had 
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altered and that it would be worth 
while seeing if some of these private 
traders could not get supplies to 
Britain instead of having to find 
their trade in foreign countries. 


x k * 

Recent military government criti- 
cisms of German farmers for their 
failure to deliver grain promptly, 
coupled with accusations that sup- 
plies were being hoarded for sale on 
the black market have brought a 
reply from an official agricultural 
body in Bremen. The deficient ‘grain 
deliveries are attributed to dissatis- 
faction at the failure of the authori- 
ties to make prompt payment for pre- 
vious deliveries, the insufficient sup- 
ply of sugar to farmers and their 
families, a shortage which the Ger- 
mans feel keenly, and the setting of 
grain prices at level 40% lower than 
those ruling in other markets. The 
growers also complain that the essen- 
tial goods required by farmers cost 
100% more than those in the rest 
of the world. In spite of this apologia, 
the control authorities point out that 
any deficiencies will result in less 
bread for the Germans since imports 
of wheat and flour will not be stepped 
up to cover the leakages. 


x *k * 
News of trade agreements signed 
by Russia are at least becoming avail- 
able after a paucity of information 
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which gave currency to the belief that 
all was not well with Russian supplies 
and that the harvest, so confidently 
predicted as record breaking, had 
not been as successful as hoped. Even 
so, the information given about the 
new agreements does not involve as 
much-as was expected in European 
trading circles and there is some evi- 
dence for believing that a reserve 
is being built up for the use of the 
satellite countries in the event of 
civil disturbances. 

Italy is to receive 300,000 tons of 
wheat as well as a quantity of animal 
feed grains. India is to get a further 
100,000 tons of wheat in exchange 
for some undisclosed quantities of 
jute and tea, an announcement which 
illustrates the increasing danger to 
the American and Canadian wheat 
and flour trade in India. The pre- 
vious agreement, which was for 50,000 
tons, has been successfully completed. 
Finland, previously a good market 
for North American wheat and flour, 
has covered her needs until the next 
crop by agreeing to buy 150,000 tons 
of wheat and some animal feed grains. 


x. 2 -# 

John Strachey, British minister of 
food, revealed in Parliament that 
Britain was importing considerably 
more wheat than was the case before 
the war. British consumption of wheat 
and flour has increased by 17% since 


1939. 
kok 


The flour extraction rate in Italy 
has been fixed at a uniform figure of 
. 80%. Hitherto, two extraction rates 
have operated side by side, low ex- 
traction flour being sold at a price 
somewhat higher than the other. The 
resulting bread was said to be the 
whitest in Europe, and the premium 
received provided some compensation 
for the miller who had to sell ordinary 
flour at a lower uneconomical price. 
The price of wheat, both imported 
and home produced, has been reduced 
in order to set off the loss incurred 
by millers under the new arrange- 


ment. 
x * * 


Negotiations for a barter agree- 
ment between Britain and Egypt have 
been satisfactorily concluded, accord- 
ing to an official British source. Brit- 
ain is to provide 150,000 tons each 
of wheat and corn in exchange for 
175,000 tons of rice from the 1948 
crop. Egypt has also sold 42,000 tons 
of rice to the Philippines. under an 
International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee allocation. 

* oe 

There is little likelihood of Sweden 
requiring any imports of wheat or 
flour during the next year or two. 
Only a major crop disaster will neces- 
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sitate the Swedish government call- 
ing upon its agency, Svenska Spann- 
mals AB, to negotiate with export- 
ing countries for supplies of bread 
grains or flour. The Swedish four- 
year economic program laid down 
the provision that self-sufficiency in 
the supply of bread grains must be 
obtained by 1952. In point of fact, 
this object was actually obtained in 
1948, the excellent crop return of 
that year being above expectations. 
In 1947, the crop was a poor one and 
10,000 tons of wheat and flour had 
to be imported. 

The milling capacity in Sweden is 
more than sufficient to supply domes- 
tic requirements of flour and there 
is a possibility that an attempt will 
be made to enter the export market 


in 1949. 
x *k * 


The French have also sustained a 
major setback because of the com- 
parative failure of the corn crop in 
Cambodia, French Indo-China. The 
exportable surplus has been calcu- 
lated at 60,000 tons but on the spot 
experts consider that this estimate is 
too high. In any case, the quality is 
poor and the price demanded is so 
high that no purchasers can be found 
for the bulk of the available supplies. 
With the exception of 800 tons al- 
ready scheduled for delivery to Hong 
Kong, the whole will be sent to 
France for home use. 


| Ret for 


Portugal has been suffering from 
a prolonged drouth and there has 
been a major holdup in winter sow- 
ing. Prospects for the corn crop, even 
in irrigated areas, and for rice con- 
tinue to deteriorate. The authorities 
are showing some concern at the situ- 


ation. 
x *k * 


The bread that the people of Brit- 
ain are eating is infinitely superior 
to that obtainable in America and 
Australia, stated Sir Stanton Hicks, 
professor of human physiology at the 
University of Adelaide, Australia. He 
said that bread in America was a 
chemical compound, out of which they 
make wallpaper, paste, lifebelts and 
stuffing. Perhaps Sir Stanton was 
working for laughs, but since he also 
made the incorrect statement that 
the people of Britain had eaten black 
bread for many years, little regard 
was paid to his remarks in Britain. 


x & 2 


Although the feed supply position 
in Britain is easier than it was 12 
months ago, the livestock population 
has grown appreciably. The total 
number. of hogs, which a year ago 
was 1.8 million has risen, by more 
than 800,000 to a total of 2.6 million. 
Poultry stocks have risen by no less 
than 15 million and are now above 
prewar level. In dairy cattle, the em- 
phasis has been more on improving 
quality than quantity, but again num- 
bers are going up and already are 
nearly 10% above prewar. Sheep and 
lambs have increased by a million. 


x ? ® 


The Finnish Minister of Supply 
stated recently that his government 
has no intention of derationing bread 
in the near future. The opinion was 
expressed that if the bread regula- 
tions were abolished, the price would 
rise considerably. At the beginning 
of September Finland had in stock 
102,875 tons of rye and 24,790 tons 
of wheat. During the month 10,000 
tons of wheat arrived from Russia. 
Consumption of grain in Finland is 
estimated at 31,000 tons a month 
and during September 12,000 tons 
came from home production. 
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Paul C. Guignon 


APPOINTMENT—Paul C. Guignon, 
for 18 years associated with Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has been 
appointed a member of the general 
staff of the company’s yeast, malt 
and corn products division in St. 
Louig. He will be directly associated 
with Arthur E. Weber, general sales 
manager of the division. Although 
Mr. Guignon will be connected in his 
new assignment with the company’s 
bakery products department, he will 
continue to give supervisory direction 
to the division’s central regional op- 
erations. Fred W. Nicolai has been 
appointed Chicago district manager 
for the division, succeeding S. Harry 
Keller, who has resigned to form the 
Keller Sales Co., Mr. Weber also 
announced. — 





Capital Comment 





(Continued from page 24) 

that even the processing industries 
may ultimately find that hedging is 
not necessary since they will have 
access to government stocks at fixed 
prices. And it leads also to some 
interesting speculation as to the proc- 
essing field. If a processor or a group 
of processors held their purchases 
from a government monopolized 
stockpile to minimum = estimated 
needs ultimately it might be nec- 
essary for the government to issue 
production quotas to the processors 
to compel them to buy certain fixed 
quantities from the government 
stockpile. That, however, is a specu- 
lative tangent that has not appeared 
in government peace-time thinking 
up to this moment. 


Freight Subsidy Possible 


It may be argued that any gov- 
ernment excursion into the grain 
storage business will be short-lived 
since the problem of redistribution 
of desirable types of grain between 
areas will wreck the best of inten- 
tions. Such an answer evades the 
issue since other aspects of do- 
mestic distribution problems may in- 
tervene to remedy or prevent cross- 
area distribution problems from aris- 
ing. For example, rapidly mount- 
ing freight rates are having a sub- 
stantial impact on the attitudes of 
the farm producers. With disturbing 
regularity carlots of such commodi- 
ties as citrus are failing to return 
freight costs to the producers when 
put up for sale in urban markets. 
Producer groups have opposed in- 
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creases in freight rates on the 
grounds that they deprive them of 
access to markets, but they have 
failed to show that higher rates are 
not due to the carriers. As a con- 
sequence, there is a growing number 
of requests that some form of farm 
product freight subsidy be provided. 
If a freight subsidy was made avail- 
able to expedite the movement of 
agricultural freight to urban mar- 
kets it is not impossible that the 
government might use a freight sub- 
sidy device to redistribute certain 
types of grain to areas where it was 
needed. 


Variations, applications and exten- 
sions of the government in the field 
of distribution are within the attain- 
ments of the imaginative man who 
grapples with the theory of produc- 
tion for abundance. The theory may 
be damned as economic heresy, but 
it cannot be denied that it has vi- 
brant appeal for the man in the 
street. Abundance is one of the few 
graphic words in the language. Ev- 
ery man, woman and child can trans- 
late the word abundance into some 
personal equation. Briefly and gen- 
erally it may be translated as mean- 
ing lots of everything we want. 
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It is a vicious theory in that it 
implies that abundance is at hand 
merely through some better manage- 
ment of our present domestic na- 
tional household. Its advocates fail 
to explain that abundance in terms 
of the cost. People in the street 
understand generally what the word 
abundance means since it is graphic 
and requires little if any explanation. 
But they will not stand still one 
minute while some one attempts to 
explain that before we can all have 
abundance we must produce more 
goods of all kinds and not merely 
agricultural commodities. 
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DR. JOHN R. CLOPTON 
JOINS PILLSBURY MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. John R. 
Clopton, well-known chemist in the 
field of fats and oils, has joined the 
department of scientific research and 
technical . development of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., it was announced recently 
by Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, vice pres- 
ident and director of the department. 

Dr. Clopton came to Pillsbury from 
the Texas Research Foundation at 
Renner, Texas, where he conducted 
studies’ on the oilseed resources of 
that state. He was associated pre- 
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viously with .the Kansas Soybean 
Mills, the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory and the Armour 
Research Foundation. He obtained 
his Ph.D in biochemistry and organic 
chemistry from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1943. 

In his new assignment, he will be 
associated with Ralph A. Marmor and 
will be assigned to that part of Pills- 
bury’s research program which con- 
cerns fats and oils, which is under 
the direction of Warren H. Goss, 
associate director of research and 
development. 


CHILE’S GRAIN OUTPUT UP 

OTTAWA — Chile’s 1947-48 crops’ 
were considerably larger than those 
of the previous year. Production of 
bread grains was particularly gratify- 
ing, a direct result of the govern- 
ment’s attempt to avoid a repetition 
of last year’s experience, when poor 
weather conditions and low fixed 
prices resulted in a disappointing har- 
vest making it necessary to import 
100,000 tons of wheat from Argentina. 
Farmers were guaranteed prices suffi- 
ciently high to provide an incentive 
to produce. 
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William Goodman, Jr.’ ' 


JOINS W. E. LONG—Latest addition 
to the staff of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, is William Goodman, Jr., 
new head of the advertising division 
of the company. Mr. Goodman, who 
came to the company Jan. 1, will 
work in conjunction with J. A. Smith, 
recently promoted to the position of 
director of merchandising. Mr. Good- 
man, who is 38, brings to the Long 
company practical experience in va- 
ried lines of advertising. He has left 
a position as director of advertising 
with the Platt Luggage Co. to take 
up his new work. In his new position, 
Mr. Goodman will handle all bakery 
advertising created by the Long com- 
pany. He will visit bakeries across 
the nation, learning individual prob- 
lems, and will make decisions and 
suggestions on advertising for all 
Long company associates. 


NEW LITERATURE 


RR Rate Booklet 


A memorandum of increased rates 
and charges as published in the Tariff 
of Increased Rates and Charges, Nos. 
X-162-A and X-166-B, has been pre- 
pared by the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. The booklet includes a map of 
the U.S. showing boundary lines of 
various increase territories which, ac- 
cording to the company, has aroused 
interest among those concerned with 
railroad rates. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained free of charge by 
writing to the freight traffic depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
15th & Dodge Streets, Omaha, Neb. 








Safety Poster Directory 


The “1949 Directory of Occupation- 
al Safety Posters,” prepared by the 
National Safety Council, has been 
released. The 72-page directory con- 
tains 744 illustrations of two, three 
and four color posters, classified un- 
der 15 sections to meet the needs of 
various industries. An index is in- 
cluded as a rapid method of locating 
posters of specific accident hazards. 
The actual posters range in size from 
8%x11% in. to 10x12 ft. The publi- 
cation is available from the National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, IIL, for 50¢. 
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CONSTRUCTION STARTED 


BEEMER, NEB.—Construction of 
a new 100,000 bu. elevator was start- 
ed this month at Beemer, Neb., for 
the Farmers Elevator Co. 
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What's Ahead for Business and Personal 
Taxes in 1949 .... 


By William E. Jetter and Addison B. Clohosey 
Washington Tax Bureau 


Research Institute of America 


ILL the change back to a 
W Democratic Congress affect 

the tax situation in 19497 
Will we have an excess profits tax? 
Will corporate rates be increased? 
Will individual rates be increased? 

What about operating loss carry- 
overs, family partnerships, Sec. 102, 
annuities, stock ‘options, deductions, 
excise taxes, capital gains, penalties 
and a lot of other things? 

These are just some of the ques- 
tions asked of the tax man daily, 
which indicate the tremendous em- 
phasis on tax-thinking brought about 
by the change back to a Democratic 
Congress. We will try to pin some of 
them down—to fell you what you may 
expect this year and next year as the 
result of the activity of the 81st 
Congress. 

Tax legislative changes in 1949 
could develop into policy changes and 
administrative changes. The latter is 
Congress’ term for all changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code which are de- 
signed to affect administration of the 
tax laws, plug loopholes, correct er- 
rors, right wrongs, adjust inequities, 
etc. 

Any policy changes (changes in 
rates, exemptions, base, basis, etc.) 
will depend on the economic situation 
at the time the bill is under discus- 
sion, and on the personnel of the con- 
gressional committees. Thus, if the 
federal budget for the 1949 fiscal 
year (ending June 30, 1949) is bal- 
anced, don’t look for policy changes. 
Our guess is that the budget for the 
next fiscal year will be just about 
within the limits of our estimated 
revenue for that year. This means 
probably no increase in rates, but no 
decrease either. 


Committees Important 


While the Congress will be over- 
whelmingly Demorcatic, and on the 
whole friendly to President Truman, 
this will not necessarily be true of the 
committees in the Congress. They 
are important. For example, no legis- 
lation reaches the floor of the House 
without the approval of the House 
Rules Committee. This committee is 
headed by liberal Rep. Adolph Sabath 
(D., Ill.), Chicago, long an adminis- 
tration wheel-horse, but is otherwise 
composed almost entirely of Republi- 
cans and Dixiecrats. Rep. Sabath had 
little control over this important com- 
mittee in 1945 and 1946. It remains 
to be seen whether he has more this 
year. The Senate Finance Committee 
consists of seven Democrats and six 
Republicans, but at least three of 
the Democrats are of the ultra-con- 
servative southern variety. 

Let’s get down to cases on some of 
our questions: 

1. Excess profits tax on corpora- 
tions—Possible but not probable. A 
survey of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reveals a probable eight votes 
against it. That means it doesn’t get 
to the Senate floor, and won’t go to 
the conference between the House 


and Senate. Only run-away inflation 
could get such a proposal out of the 
Finance Committee. 

2. Increase in corporate rates— 
Probable if inflationary pressures con- 
tinue. Not more than four percentage 
points. 

3. Increase in personal rates—Very 
doubtful. Only in event budget is 
much higher than revenue, and then 
only in middle and higher brackets. 

4. Excise tax—No increase. On the 
other hand, we doubt that any will be 
dropped or decreased despite the pres- 
sures that will be brought against 
them. John Snyder, secretary of the 
treasury, echoed the administration 
sentiment when he said, “I like excise 
taxes, they produce a lot of revenue.” 
Moreover, historically, excise taxes 
have produced about 25% of the total 
revenue, and in 1947 constituted 
slightly less than 20%, and will run 
at about the same rate this year. 

Here are some of the things that 
will become completed legislation in 
1949. They are in the category of ad- 
ministrative changes, but many of 
them do affect the amount of taxes 
you will pay: 


FOR CORPORATIONS .. . 


1. Net operating loss carry-over and 
carry-back will probably be changed 
from the present 2-year carry-back 
and 2-year carry-over, to a l-year 
carry-back and 5-year carry-over. 
This extends the “averaging” period 
from 5 to 7 years, and operates par- 
ticularly in favor of new businesses 
which are seeking venture capital 
and have no years to which current 
operating losses may be carried back. 

This change could also favor indi- 
vidual proprietorships and partner- 
ships. 

2. Employee stock options will be 
subjected to a new set of rules. These 


options are incentives used by em- 
ployers to attract or keep good execu- 
tives by giving them a “piece of the 
business.” The executive is given an 
option now to buy stock in the future 
at or below the present price of the 
stock. Under thie present rule the em- 
ployee (executive) receives taxable 
income at the time he exercises the 
option, to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the market value and 
the option price. This difference is 
taxed as ordinary income rather than 
capital gain on the theory that it 
constitutes additional compensation 
for services. Under the present rule 
frequently the employee (executive) 
is called upon to sell part of the stock 
he receives in order to pay the tax 
on it. This minimizes the “piece” he 
receives, and to that extent eliminates 
the incentive the plan purposes to es- 
tablish. 

Under the new law where an em- 
ployee is granted a stock option that 
(a) must be exercised within 10 years 
and only while he is an employee, 
(b) can’t be transferred, and (c) the 
employee doesn’t own more than 10% 
of the corporation’s stock: 

a. Where the option price is at 
least 90% of the fair market value 
of the stock no income will be recog- 
nized at the time the option is exer- 
cised. However, if the stock is sold 
within three years ordinary income 
resulting from the sale will be lim- 
ited to the difference between option 
price and whichever is lower between 
the sale price and the fair market 
value at the time the option was ex- 
ercised. 

b. Where the option price is less 
than 90% of the market price, the 
employee receives ordinary income 
when the option is exercised. The 
amount of the income will be the dif- 
ference between the fair market value 
of the stock and the option price. 
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The employer will get a deduction 
only for the amount which is treated 
as fully taxable compensation to the 
employee. 

3. Unreasonable accumulation of 
surplus is subject to special surtax 
under Sec. 102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. It will continue to be so 
taxed, except that the Congress will 
legislate that the burden of proof of 
unreasonableness of the accumula- 
tion will be on the commission. Now 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing analysis of “What’s Ahead for 
Business and Personal Taxes in 1949” 
is jointly authored by William E. 
Jetter, director of the Washington tax 
bureau, and Addison B. COlohosey, 
member of the executive staff of the 
Washington tax bureau of the Re- 
search Institute of America. 





the corporation has to prove that any 
accumulation of profits is not unrea- 
sonable. 

4. Taxpayers will get a break on 
corporate liquidations, in that part of 
the gain on a liquidation will be de- 
ferred until noncash assets are sold 
by stockholders. This will permit cor- 
porations to liquidate without stock- 
holders paying an immediate capital 
gains tax on assets that have appre- 
ciated in value. 

5. Corporation or individual will 
get a tax-free conversion where the 
taxpayer anticipates the receipt of 
the money for the involuntary con- 
version by purchasing similar replace- 
ment property before such receipt. 

6. Would put a ceiling of 25% on 
penalties for failure to pay withhold- 
ing tax. Penalty will be computed at 
5% for each 30-day delay but may 
not go over 25%. Present law has 
maximum of 100%. 


FOR INDIVIDUALS . . . 


1. The splitting of income between 
husband and wife has placed the fam- 
ily partnership emphasis on partner- 
ships involving children. The new law 
may certify the validity of family 
partnerships for tax purposes, even 
where the partnership interest was 
obtained by gift. However, probably 
only children over 21 years of age will 
qualify as partners. 

2. Under the present law annuities 
are taxed under the 3% rule. This 


means that arbitrarily 3% of the 


amount paid for the insurance is 
deemed to be interest, and taxable as 
such. Therefore, the first 3% of the 
amount paid is taxed out of the 
amount received. Thereafter there is 
no tax on amounts received until they 
equal the amount paid. After that all 
receipts are taxable. Congress will 
probably change this 3% rule so that 
the cost of the annuity be amortized 
over the term of the annuity, or over 
the life expectancy of the annuitant. 

3. Taxpayers will be allowed to 
change an election from use of the 
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standard deduction to the actual de- 
duction, or vice versa, even after the 
return has been filed. 

4. There has been a growing ten- 
dency for taxpayers to take, and the 
tax court to allow, deductions for 
work clothes, that approaches the 
limit of the ordinary worker taking 
deductions for the cost, maintenance 
of his overalls. The new law will deny 
any deduction for wearing apparel. 
Safety equipment and other appli- 
ances will still be deductible as busi- 
ness expenses. This will still leave 


problems. For example, is a fireman’s . 


hat wearing apparel or safety equip- 
ment? 

5. Bad debts which were originally 
incurred in the course of the taxpay- 
er’s business will be treated as busi- 
ness bad debts even though they be- 
come bad when the taxpayer is no 
longer in business. 

6. Wages paid to a person claimed 
as a dependent will not be deductible. 
The test of a dependent will be 
whether or not he has income of $600 
or more. Under present law test is 


7. Nonresident alien individuals will 
be taxed at the rate of 30% on the 
full excess of gains over losses. If 
they are in this country for less 
than 90 days the tax will apply only 
to capital gains realized during his 
presence in the U.S. If he should be 
in the country 90 days or more the 
tax will apply to all capital gains 
arising during the taxable year. 

The foregoing discussion embraces 
some provisions that look safe for 
enactment. There are others that 
might be termed in the twilight zone, 
which probably will be introduced 
by the treasury, but on which Con- 
gress may be unable or unwilling to 
do anything. r 


Use of Mortgages 


One of the more important of these 
relates to a very profitable use of 
mortgages that the treasury would 
like to stop. Here’s how it works, and 
the only way the treasury can find 
to stop it is by legislation: 

1. Contributions of property. You 
want to sell a piece of property which 
cost you $20,000, but is now worth 
$100,000. If you sell, there’s a tax- 
able profit of $80,000—a long-term 
capital gain on which the tax would 
be $20,000 (25% of $80,000). This 
would give you a net return after 
taxes of $80,000 ($100,000 less $20,000 
tax). 

Suppose that instead of selling, you 
place a mortage of $85,000 on the 
property. You then give the property 
to a charity, college, etc. You would 
have $85,000 in cash on which there’d 
be no tax, and you could take a tax 
deduction for $15,000 (the value of 
the property, $100,000, less the mort- 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
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1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





gage, $85,000). For a top bracket tax- 
payer, this deduction would be worth 
$12,319 in tax savings. Result—a re- 
turn of $97,319 instead of $80,000. 

2. Sale of property. A variation of 
the above can also be profitable. Sup- 
pose after placing the mortgage, you 
incorporate the property instead of 
giving it to a charity. The stock you’d 
receive would have a zero basis in 
your hands, because on a tax-free 
transfer of property to the corpora- 
tion, the stock takes the basis of 
the property transferred ($20,000), 
reduced by the mortgage ($85,000) 
. . . and, since the rule is that a 
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basis cannot be less than zero, the 
stock has a zero basis. If sometime 
later you’d sell the stock for $15,000, 
your $15,000 profit would net $11,250 
after the long-term capital gains tax 
of $3,750 (25% of $15,000). You’d 
wind up with a total of $96,250 ($85,- 
000 plus $11,250) instead of $80,000. 

3. Incorporating property. Suppose 
you want to incorporate a business 
because that form of operation could 
lower the tax burden. The business 
has a basis of $20,000 and a value 
of $100,000. You borrow $85,000 and 
transfer the property and liabilities 
to a corporation. The payment of the 
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loans or mortgages by the corporation 
permits you in effect to draw $85,000 
of corporate profits in advance com- 
pletely free of individual tax. 

There is one weapon which the 
treasury will undoubtedly use in at- 
tacking the incorporation~situations, 
although without too much hope of 
success. It’s a rarely used section 
which provides that an otherwise tax- 
free exchange may be taxed where 
the corporation assumes a liability 
or takes property subject to a liabil- 
ity if: (a) the principal purpose of 
the acquisition was avoiding the tax 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Four of the six 
largest sugar refiners 
buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 





of © buy Riegel 


Among sugar refiners, and in many other fields, you will find that 
‘ most of the sales leaders are regular Riegel customers. They buy 
from us simply because they know we can make packaging and 
industrial papers that combine technical excellence with economy 
and production efficiency. Their confidence in Riegel is an im- 
portant reason why your company—whether large or small—should 
see if we can also help you. Riegel Paper Corporation, 342 Madison 


Avenue; New York 17, N. Y. 


Riegel Papers 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers, If we don't have what vou want, we can probably make it. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Retention of rig- 
id price floors can cause over-produc- 
tion of wheat and discourage desir- 
able diversification on western farms, 
in the opinion of Franklin L. Parsons, 
economist, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

In a year-end summary of agricul- 
tural and business conditions in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District, Mr. 
Parsons says that wheat is more im- 
portant than hogs, dairying, cattle or 
any other single livestock or crop 
enterprise. It accounted for one-fifth 
of the district’s total eash farm in- 
come in 1947. Wheat, therefore, is a 
main cog in the economic machine, 
he says. 


Production Double Prewar 


“In recent years an almost unbe- 
lievable situation has existed in the 
wheat-growing areas of the district,” 
Mr. Parsons says. “Production has 
averaged more than double a recent 
pre-war average. At the same time, 
wheat prices steadily advanced until 
mid-1948. 

“Because of exceptionally favorable 
returns from wheat farming in re- 
cent years, it is only natural that 
farmers should have expanded their 
wheat acreage. This they have done 
to the tune of approximately 3 mil- 
lion acres of spring wheat (18% 
greater compared to the five-year pe- 
riod 1939-43) with more than 90% 
of this total spring wheat acreage 
planted in the Ninth district area. 

“Part of the acreage expansion has 
come from ‘new breaking’ and part 
of it on normally sub-marginal land. 
A larger part, however, came from 
a substitution of wheat for other 
crops. Spring wheat acreage seeded 
in the spring of 1949 may be in- 
creased even further in view of con- 
tinued price support at 90% of parity 
and some shifting from flax to wheat 
production. 

“However, an expansion in wheat 
acreage seeded in the district doesn’t 
always mean a large acreage will be 
harvested or that yields per acre will 
continue at high levels. The record 
has been wonderfully good since 1939, 
but in some years in the mid-thirties 
the acreage abandoned actually was 
larger than the acreage harvested. 
Since 1938, the acreage abandoned 
has averaged only 3% to 4% of the 
acreage seeded; before the war, 
1935-39 average, it was 26%. 

“Certainly, the weather cycle is 
particularly-important in the Dakotas 
and Montana. The next 10 years 
could easily produce a ‘dry cycle,’ 
and many expect it. On the other 
hand, it is reported that a large pro- 
portion of the western area wheat 
acreage was sprayed for weed con- 
trol this season. Many producers har- 
vested 30-35 bu. yields only because 
a rank growth of weeds was killed 
with chemicals early in the season. 


Billion Bushels May Be Common 

“This new technique in crop pro- 
duction, together with greatly im- 
proved wheat varieties, better crop 
management and summer fallowing 
methods, indicates that wheat yields 
per acre in the future may average 
substantially higher compared with 
prewar—possibly as much as 25%. 
Unofficially it is known that certain 
new wheat varieties under average 
conditions will produce yields in ex- 
cess of 40% more than older well- 
known varieties. 
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Economist Sees Pitfalls in High 
Farm Price Support Programs 


“It would appear, therefore, that 
barring serious drouth conditions, na- 
tional wheat production of a billion 
bushels and over annually might be 
a common: occurrence in the future 
rather than the exception, assuming 
continuation of a favorable price sup- 
port program and that no production 
controls are applied. 

“If 80 million acres are actually 
planted and average yields of 15 
bu. per acre realized (the national 
average this year was 17 bu.), an- 
other big crop of 1.2 billion bushéls 
may be expected in 1949. 

“Since the domestic demand for 
wheat is relatively fixed at 700-750 
million bushels, another half-billion 
bushels might again be available for 
export or carry-over from the 1949 
crop. Exports next year, therefore 
must again be large if heavy price 
depressing carry-over stocks are to 
be avoided. 


Exports Key to Prices 


“In spite of the fact that exports 
of wheat may total nearly 500 million 
from the 1948 crop, wheat prices 
have been near support levels and 
even below support at some periods 
during the harvest season. One won- 
ders what the price may have been 
without these large export markets. 

“The amount of wheat exported 
from the 1949 crop year will depend 
significantly on two factors. One is 
world wheat production. It is as- 
sumed that world crop production 
occurs, how much will wheat im- 
porting countries take from the U.S.? 

“As a result, the margin of profit in 
years of average crop yields has been 
particularly favorable to wheat pro- 
ducers. Farmers have been quick to 
recognize this situation and they 
have expanded their acreage accord- 
ingly. 

“Without crop controls and with 
only average yields, farmers are 
therefore likely to continue to pro- 
duce 400 to 500 million bushels of 
wheat in excess of domestic require- 
ments. 


“Part of this expected future sur- 
plus wheat production may, of course, 
find a market in regular foreign 
trade channels, but the proportion of 
exports to total production will un- 
doubtedly be much smaller unless 
wheat continues as an important 
part of grants in aid to foreign coun- 
tries through the ECA, army feeding, 
will be further rehabilitated in 1949 
and that better distribution from sur- 
plus areas will be achieved. If this 


Support Program Costly 

“How much will a wheat price sup- 
port program cost the American tax- 
payer? This is difficult to ineasure 
accurately, since there are both di- 
rect and indirect costs involved. The 
initial cash outlay of a wheat sup- 
port program might be considered as 
the amount of purchases by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or the amount 
under CCC loan. 

“An estimated 250-300 million bush- 
els may be put under loan from the 
current crop, and an even larger 
amount is expected by the grain 
trade to go under loan next year if 
the crop is average or better and 
world food production continues fa- 
vorable. At $2 bu. (currently 90% 
of parity), the total costs would be 
between $500 million and $600 mil- 
lion annually. 

“Net costs, however, of the loan 
program are absolutely impossible to 
determine. A domestic and world- 
wide depression could conceivably 
bring about a complete financial loss 
on wheat owned by the CCC. This 
is pretty much the history of the old 
Federal Farm Board wheat operation. 
On the other hand, conditions may 
be such as they were during the 
World War II emergency, when the 
CCC actually disposed of much of its 
holdings at a profit. 

“How much, if any, of the wheat 
that is purchased by the CCC and 
shipped under foreign aid programs 
was purchased to actually eliminate 
domestic surpluses is difficult to say. 
It is equally difficult to estimate how 








THE HUNGRY WAIT—The eyes of these Greek people turn to the 
American flour and other supplies waiting distribution in their small 
village in the Grammos Mountains. In the photograph above, sugar and 
flour are shown against the wall, with the stamp of the European Cooper- 
ation ‘Administration stenciled across the front. The foremost sack 
bears the name of the B, A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 
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much may be exported from the 1949 
and later crops for the purpose of 
supporting domestic wheat prices. 

“In any event, the amount of wheat 
shipped as grants in aid in recent 
years has been a substantial part of 
total wheat exports and as such has 
been paid for with funds from Uncle 
Sam. At $2 bu. or better, such costs 
could easily be in the hundreds of 
millions. 


Higher Supports Have Pitfalls 


“Almost everyone is in favor of 
farm programs which will prevent 
serious agricultural depressions. No- 
body wants to see the farming com- 
munity reduced again to near poverty 
conditions because of 30¢ wheat, 15¢ 
corn, $3 hogs, 15¢ butterfat, etc. 

“On the other hand, there are some 
dangers and pitfalls in a high-level 
wheat price support which encour- 
ages production in excess of reason- 
able needs. Broadly speaking, it is 
possible that the end result of such 
a program may be waste, an uneco- 
nomic use of resources, and eventual- 
ly a highly regulated agricultural 
economy. 

“This question should be carefully 
considered. Will the wheat price sup- 
port program actually be kept flexi- 
ble enough to prevent serious overpro- 
duction? If it isn’t then production 
controls and marketing quotas ap- 
pear inescapable just as soon as the 
extensive foreign aid program is 
ended. 

“Such controls undoubtedly would 
penalize the efficient western wheat 
producer, who cannot as easily and 
efficiently shift over to production of 
other crops as can his neighbor fur- 
ther east. Farmers on marginal wheat 
land as well as farmers on good 
wheat land may have a quota which, 
of course, would be disadvantageous 
to land resources that should be in 
wheat. 


Diversification Endangered 


“Another point to consider is that 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve district, 
and particularly in the western wheat 
growing sections, there is noted a 
growing tendency toward one-crop 
farming. Is this a desirable postwar 
farming adjustment that will bring 
stability to the area over a longer 
period of time? 

“This ‘drift’ away from diversifica- 
tion on farms could have serious 
effects, particularly in local western 
communities, in the event a long 
series of dry years come along. Feed 
reserves would be lacking to reestab- 
lish adequate livestock enterprises, 
and if it were reestablished on these 
livestock deficient farms there would 
be the usual difficulties and expense 
attendant to building up breeding 
stock.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UPPER MICHIGAN BAKERS 
PLAN JAN. 15 MEETING 


MILWAUKEE—A general meeting 
of Upper Michigan bakery operators 
will be held Jan. 15 at the Dickensen 
Hotel, Iron Mountain, Mich., accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin. Bakers Assn. Dinner will 
be served at 6:30 p.m. and a business 
meeting will follow. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONFERENCE SET MARCH 4 
ON DISTILLERS’ FEEDS 


CINCINNATI—<A conference on 
feeds of the grain distillers is sched- . 
uled by the Distillers Feed Research 
Council for March 4, 1949,.at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. 
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: Grain Deals 





(Continued from page 9) 


The probable attitude of the oppo- 
sition Conservative Party during the 
forthcoming session of the British 
Parliament is being weighed. Politi- 
cal commentators believe that the 
attention of the government will be 
drawn to the fact that the substitu- 
tion of Russia for Canada as a source 
of supply of wheat has long term 
strategic and political implications 
which require equal consideration 
with the dollar problem. The politi- 
cal issue is whether the pattern of 
trade, under the compulsion of dol- 
lar economy, is forcing Canada out 
of the commercial circle of the com- 
monwealth, as she is outside the 
sterling area. This, it is considered, 
might have repercussion upon her po- 
litical alignment in the future. 

Traders understand that Britain’s 
proposals to Russia for a short term 
agreement, as opposed to the long 
term agreement under discussion for 
the past few months, involve 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of grain and that of this 
total 500,000 tons is for wheat and 
the remainder for coarse grains. 
Some authorities put the total re- 
quirement of wheat ‘even higher. If 
this forecast is true, it would appear 
that the British bulk buyers are 
seeking to replace Canadian wheat 
with imports from Russia, and the 
disquiet expressed by both politi- 
cians and traders is understandable. 


Meat Enters Picture 


Disputes with Argentina are at 
present centered around meat sup- 
plies. Later, it is expected that feed- 
stuffs, of which corn is the chief 
item involved, will cause further rifts. 
The frequently announced visit of 
Senor Miranda, the Argentine’s chief 
grain salesman, to Britain is again 
expected to be postponed as the Ar- 
gentinians think that recent develop- 
ments prove that Britain, as well as 
the rest of Europe, has decided that 
demands for high prices will no long- 
er be met. The seller’s market is rap- 
idly giving place to a buyer’s market 
and the British authorities feel that 
they are in a strong position to with- 
stand excessive demands made by im- 
porting nations. 

The only exception to this is the 
case of Canada, since the majority of 
the British people, both informed 
traders and the general public, feel 
that the prices asked are not exces- 
sive and that they have an obliga- 
tion to the Canadian producers. The 
British Socialists are considered to 
be too internationalistic in‘ outlook, 
and several influential bodies, not the 
least being the national press, are 
stressing the advantages of retaining 
trade within the British Common- 
wealth. It may well be that the pres- 
sure of public opinion will force the 
government to reconsider their atti- 
tude to Canada and to find some way 
to reach agreement. 

The only success achieved by the 
British negotiators in months of dis- 
cussion is the conclusion of three 
trade and financial agreements with 
Yugoslavia during the last week of 
December, 1948. No details of the 
agreements have been announced and 
it is not known whether any supplies 
of wheat or corn are included in the 
deal. Reports at various times since 
August, 1947, when negotiations first 
started, indicated that the British 
were asking for 200,000 tons of corn. 

The effect of the agreement with 
Canada was that Canada sold her 
wheat to. Britain at less than the rul- 


ing world price, her only advantage 
being the certainty of an assured 
long term market. Canadian farmers 
say that they have already lost $300 
million qn the deal. It was understood 
that in the final year of the contract 
some arrangement would be made 
whereby the Canadian producers 
would be reimbursed for some part 
of their loss. 

While traders appreciate that world 
wheat prices are falling, those ruling 
at present are higher than the maxi- 
mum of $2 bu. which the British are 
prepared to pay. Purchases of other 
produce from Canada have been re- 
duced in order to provide sufficient 
dollars for wheat and flour under the 
agreement, and it is realized that 
Canada could get $2.30 bu. if she 
were able to sell elsewhere. Some 
doubt has been cast on her ability 
to do so, and the cessation of British 
purchases would most certainly upset 
the economic balance of the world’s 
wheat markets. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


HENRY TAYLOR ADDRESSES 
MEETING OF BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK — We approach the 
turn of a new year with no imme- 
diate prospect of war, Henry J. Tay- 
lor, president of Package Advertising 
Co. and well-known radio commen- 
tator, economist and author, told 
members of the Bakers Club, Inc., at 
a meeting of the group held in the 
Hotel Belmont-Plaza Dec. 29. 

Weaving all the elements involved 
into an understandable international 
pattern is practically hopeless, he 
said, but the important thing is to 
keep America a strong, progressive 
nation. If another war does come it 
will be “us and us alone” with no 
strong nation left to support us, he 
declared. 

In the new year the speaker pre- 
dicted peace feelers and a request for 
a huge loan as part of the greater 
Communist plan. 

“It is up to us to take a good close 
look at our country today and ask 
ourselves where will we stand 50 
years from today,’ Mr. Taylor de- 
clared. “Our country will be strong 
and safe if we use our heads now, 
but our country is in great peril if 
we do not.” 

The following were voted member- 
ships in the Bakers Club, Inc., at the 
meeting: Norman D. Lauterette, 
National Yeast Corp., Belleville, N. 
J.; Curt Michaelis, Basic Foods, Inc., 
and Fred A. Quigley, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., New York. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
ENTERTAINS EMPLOYEES 


KANSAS CITY — About 500 em- 
ployees and their families and 
friends attended an open house at 
the plant of the Standard Milling 
Co. in Kansas City the afternoon of 
Jan. 2 to view the two newly com- 
pleted’ locker rooms and lunchroom 
built for the employees of the mill. 

The visitors were taken on a tour 
of the new facilities as well as the 
roll floor which recently was refur- 
bished. A luncheon was served. Gifts 
were presented to the ladies and 
5-lb. sacks of flour distributed to the 
guests. Entertainment was furnished 
by a quartet, of which O. C. Wood, 
an employee of the company, is a 
member. 

Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
company, and A. R. Sasse, vice pres- 
ident in charge of products control, 
were present from the Chicago head- 
quarters of the company, as were all 
of the officials of the firm’s Kansas 
City division. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


American Cyanami 


Continental 

Corn Products Refining € 
Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical $4 A 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 


EEE ea tbeh eas bees scape 


General Foods Corp. ...................: 
Gemewal Mills, Ime. ..... 2.20.5 csc ccescee 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd ........... 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd 


National Biscuit Co. -» $7 Ptd. 
Novadel-Agene 


United Biscuit of America 
Victor Chemical Works 


Ward Baking Co. 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Bed. 202000000..0.. 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ............... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............. 
Burry Biscuit Corp ..................-.. 

Cr Sa ci sic ab os 5-4.) « Rae e's 
Continental Baking Co., = BL cca-s Ge 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pid |||. 


Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. ........... 
A Pfd. 





Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 


High Low Close Close 
Dec. 24, Dec. 31, 
-———1948- ——. 1948 1948 
AeA t 34% 2556 265% 26 
<aexe 42% 263% 27% 26% 
Sess 98 73 17% 18% . 
wert 43 33% 40 3856 
pea ae 107% 94% 994 100% 
Un oie 34% 24 cose ' 27% 
uth 4456 38 39% 39% 
Pree 3% 15% ‘mae 1% 
Tee: 17% 10% 13% 13% 
Kota 92% 844% 87 85% 
sagen 66% 575% 5856 58% 
raved 177 164% 173% 171% 
ETE 32% 48 
eae os 10656 102 104% 
rere 106% 97 104% 103 
ae 11% 8% Tie's 10% 
aweed 159% 146 Pre 1 
enevet 41 34 39% 39% 
Sames 53 40% 51 51% 
Pee 1 97 106 105 
yy" 128% 11856 ome 124% 
piteateda ay seit 3056 31 
ewes 31% 31% 
conve 115% 162% 172 172 
12% 14% 1 
30 31 30 
624% 65% 65 
25 oes 26 
79 88 85% 
20 P Bs, 
4 
19% 86% 88 
321% 35% 35% 
3434 371% 
nc tot 23% 32% 20 20 
ch ott wees 36% 
space i% 2% 3% 4 
ae 16% 10% PEt 14% 





The new employee facilities are 
the most modern in style and equip- 
ment. They are part of a general 
improvement program at the mill 
that has been under way for some 
time. Not all of the work has been 
completed. 
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PAPER SUPPLY SITUATION 
GOOD, ST. REGIS REPORTS 


NEW YORK—In discussing the 
present and future paper supply sit- 
uation, Roy K. Ferguson, president 
and chairman, St. Regis Paper Co., 
recently declared that “much of the 
important production expansion un- 
dertaken in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry since the end of the war has 
now been completed and this added 
capacity, together with a leveling off 
in national income, served to effect a 
closer balance between supply and 
demand for paper and paper products 
in the closing months of 1948.” 

Production of paper and paperboard 
reached an estimated record level of 
22,150,000 tons in 1948, according to 
Mr. Ferguson, and the production 
in 1949 is expected to move with 
the general level of business. 


Speaking for the St. Regis Paper 
Co., Mr. Ferguson said that its “net 
sales for 1948 established a new peak 
at approximately $160 million. Dur- 
ing the year the company practically 
completed its current broad pro- 
gram of expansion and moderniza- 
tion and is now in a position to meet 
expanding demands of its customers, 
to explore and develop new markets 
and to.meet the more competitive 
conditions that may be ahead.” 
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‘COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.12 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.12, as 
compared with 18.49 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for-early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.42, as compared with 
33.30 a year ago. 





Charles E. Larsen 
Nominated to Head 
Bakers Club, Inc. 


NEW YORK—Charles E. Larsen, 
president of the Larsen Baking Co., 
Inc., was nominated as president of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., at a meeting 
of the group held at the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel here Dec. 29. Russell E. 
Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., is 
the current president of the club and 
his term of office will expire this 
month. 

Others recommended for offices in 
1949 are: E. F. Weisbrod, Fleetwood 
Baking Co., Inc., first vice president; 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration _of America, second vice 
president, and E. B. Keirstead, West 
Hartford, Conn., treasurer. 


The following were recommended 
for a three-year term as directors: 
E. G. Broenniman, Broenniman Co., 
Inc.; W. E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; G. A. Krug, George A. Krug & 
Co.; J. A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr.; E. A. McLaugh- 
lin, Ward Baking Co.; R. D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc.; and E. F. Weis- 
brod. 


Recommended for a_ three-year 
term on the committee on admissions 
were: J. J. Bennett, National Grain 
Yeast Corp.; R. L. Coffin, Gottfried 
Baking Co., Inc., and R. S. Swanson, 
S. B. Thomas, Inc. 


Nominations will be acted upon at 
the annual meeting of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., scheduled for the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel Jan. 26. 
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OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


OMAHA—Members of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange and their employees 
gathered on the exchange floor last 
week for a Christmas celebration 
around the tree erected on the trad- 
ing floor. A choral group sang Christ- 
mas carols, with everyone joining in, 
and furnished background music for 
the remainder of the celebration. 
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MILLERS’ WAR MEMORIAL—Two millstones from the Aunt Jemima 
mill of the Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., have been adapted to serve 
as a memorial to the plant’s war dead. The old stones now bear a 
bronze plaque on which appear the names of Ober J. House, Hugh E. 
Mansfield, Keith L. Motley, Emmett A. Roloson, Donald P. Safris and 
Herschel A. Thompson. The monument is placed near the entrance to 
the company’s office building at the St. Joseph plant. 





Wholesale Grocers to Sponsor 
Food Distribution Exposition 


NEW YORK—The first national 
show to be devoted to all phases of 
the food distribution field, both in 
terms of products as well as support- 
ing services, will be held at the St. 
Louis Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., May 
30-June 1, inclusive, under the spon- 
sorship of the U.S. Wholesale Groc- 
ers Assn., it has been announced by 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice 
president. The show, titled Food Dis- 
tribution Exposition, will be held con- 
currently with the association’s an- 
nual convention. 

‘It is estimated that the American 
public last year paid more than $40 
billion at the retail level for food 
and allied products,” said Mr. Smith. 
“This represented by a wide margin 
the largest single item in consumer 
expenditures. Members of the trade 
are alert to the need for improved 
methods and equipment for lowering 
costs and improving efficiency of op- 
eration. 

“The many aspects of the distribu- 
tion problem will be covered at the 
show, not only in terms of food prod- 
ucts, but also for efficient methods 
of inventory control, accounting, 
warehousing, billing, packaging, store 
modernization, fixtures, methods of 
transportation, materials handling, 
and related problems. Emphasis will 
be given to food items and other mer- 
chandise now commonly sold in groc- 
eries, chain stores and super-mar- 
kets.” 

The business sessions of the con- 
vention will follow this same theme. 
The first morning session will be de- 
voted to the wholesalers’ warehouse 


and office operation, and the second 
morning session will consider meth- 
ods wholesalers can employ to aid 
their retail customers along the lines 
of store modernization and merchan- 
dising methods. All business sessions, 
association headquarters and exhibits 
will be housed in the auditorium. 
The association has planned its con- 
vention program so that all three 
afternoons will be devoted to the 
exhibits. 

Mr. Smith emphasized that all 
wholesale grocers will be invited to 
attend, whether or not members of 
the association, as well as executive 
personnel of chain stores, institution- 
al buyers, and, in the St. Louis area, 
independent retail grocers. 

Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y., will manage 
the exposition and registration cards 
for admission may be obtained from 
that office. 

The association has appointed an 
exhibitors’ advisory committee rep- 
resenting the various phases of the 
industry. They include: W. H. Bailey, 
public relations manager, Diamond 
Match Co., Chicago; James Bergman, 
vice president, Southern Rice Sales 
Co., Inc., New York; C. H. Cadwalla- 
der, advertising manager, Toledo 
Seale Co., Toledo; Warren Carroll, 
general manager, home products divi- 
sion, Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land; V. L. Donahue, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago; G. V. Getlin, advertising 
manager, cereal division, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; J. H. Gilluley, 
advertising and sales promotion man- 









ager, Anchor-Hocking Glass Co., Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

Also, G. W. Head, sales promotion 
manager, National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; G. L. Hoerter, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; George W. Malcom- 
son, truck merchandising manager, 
Dodge division, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit; F. H. Meendsen, sales pro- 
motion manager, Union Bag & Paper 
Co., New York; Jerome S. Neuman, 
general manager, Joseph Martinson & 
Co., New York; Russell F. Cakes, ad- 
vertising manager, Clark Trucktrac- 
tor division, Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; M. C. Pollock, 
sales promotion manager, C. A. Swan- 
son & Sons, Omaha. 

Homer L. Rothleitner, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Chase Candy 
Co., St. Louis; J. D. Scott, sales pro- 
motion manager, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh; W. M. Skidmore, general 
sales manager, Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co., Yukon, Okla.; Col. S. R. Snapp, 
manager, national trade, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Sam Thomp- 
son, general sales manager, Borden 
Co., New York, and Bernard Weiser, 
general sales manager, McCormick & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
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India in Market 
for Food Imports 


from All Sources 


LONDON—India will require 3 mil- 
lion tons of food imports in 1949 and 
the government, according to a re- 
port from New Delhi, is making ef- 
forts to tap all sources of supply in 
the world. 

The U.S., Canada and Russia are 
already in the market and rumors 
of increased efforts to arrange fur- 
ther supplies from Australia have 
been confirmed by the arrival of an 
Indian delegation in that country 
with instructions to negotiate a new 
wheat agreement. Australia supplied 
India with 80,000 tons of wheat and 
wheat products last year and this 
figure is expected to be increased 
during 1949. 

Two recent developments have 
made it a matter of prime importance 
for the government to insure ade- 
quate imports of food as soon as 
possible. 

Firstly, Pakistan promised to sup- 
ply 175,000 tons of food grains, de- 
livery to be completed by August, 
1949. Recently, the Pakistan food 
minister, in a frank statement re- 
vealed that his government would 
not to be able to meet this obligation. 
Secondly, the decision to reimpose 
food control and to extend rationing 
in India necessitates the building up 
of adequate reserves. The current 
home crop has proved disappointing 
and outside reinforcement will be 
necessary. 

It has been suggested by those in 
close ‘touch with Indian administra- 
tive circles that the prime aim be- 
hind the reintroduction of rationing 
is to impress international food or- 
ganizations and exporting countries 
with the necessity of placing suffi- 
cient quantities of food at India’s 
disposal in order to avoid famine con- 
ditions. 

Although the present inquiries are 
directed toward Australia it is un- 
likely that the whole of India’s re- 
quirements will be met there. There 
is, therefore, a good chance of the 
development of trade in wheat and 
flour with the U.S. and Canada, pro- 
viding the dollar supply position can 
be overcome. 

During November, imports from the 
U.S. amounted to 190,900 tons. Total 
wheat imports from all countries 
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amounted to 193,300 tons, flour 19,- 
250 tons and millets 17,900 tons. The 
allocation of rice, mostly from Siam, 
was 37,200 tons. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE DROPS 
3,000,000 BU. IN WEEK 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions de- 
clined by roughly 3 million bu. for 
the week ended Dec. 23, to 172,294,- 
041 bu. compared with 175,123,679 
the week previous and 141,824,681 
bu. a year ago. Figures of the statis- 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada show al- 
most 9,900,000 bu. durum grades in 
the current total, as compared with 
slightly more than 6 million a year 
ago. 

Coarse grains visible showed little 
change for the week, with oats at 
22,631,000 bu., barley at 23,841,000, 
flax at 8,595,000 bu., and rye at 11,- 
621,000. 

Approximately 105 million bushels 
of the visible wheat is located in ele- 
vators in the three prairie provinces, 
and less than 7 million bushels at 
Canadian Pacific seaboard ports. Fort 
William and Port Arthur terminal 
elevators held less than 13 million 
bushels Dec. 23, while the remainder 
was located east of the Canadian 
lakehead, including more than 10,- 
500,000 bu. afloat in winter storage. 
United States lake and seaboard ele- 
vators held 5,200,000 bu. Canadian 
wheat. 
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ICC Grants 5% 
Freight Rate Hike 
to U.S. Railroads 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted 
U.S. railroads temporary freight rate 
increases averaging a little more than 
5%. The roads had asked for a tem- 
porary rate increase of 8%. 

The ICC estimated that the in- 
creases would amount to a hike of 
about $425 million on an annual basis. 
The increases are to remain in effect 
until the ICC rules on the railroads’ 
request for a permanent rate increase 
of 13%. 

The increases, the commission said, 
will bring total accumulated in- 
creases in freight revenue since June, 
1946, to about $2,900,000,000 a year— 
or an over all increase of 52%. 

The railroads were authorized to 
put the higher rates into effect upon 
five days’ notice to the public. This 
means five days after tariffs have 
been filed with the commission. 

The new temporary rate boosts in- 
clude: 

Within eastern and southern terri- 
tories and between these, 6%. 

Within zone one of western trunk 
line territory, 5%. 

Within western territory other 
than zone one, 4%. 

Within interterritorial movement 
except between eastern and southern 
sections, 5%. 

Eastern and southern territories, 
where a 6% increase was authorized, 
include the areas east of the Mis- 
sippi River. 

The lines urged quick action on 
their plea for higher rates due to big- 
ger material and labor costs. 

They said higher costs of mate- 
rials since Nov. 1, 1947, and wage 
increases already in effect or granted 
amounted to $638,000,000 on an annu- 
al basis. 
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CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES 
SPRING WHEAT DURUM FANCY 


BREAD FLOURS 








PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 








Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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Magnolia 4181 
Dallas 


Central 8129 


AWouston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. || 
Beacon 3-9425 


| Galweston | 
| U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 | 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


 Flour— Grain—Feeds 
30 Yetiagion St. St. West 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and -EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Atk for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
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Wilson P. Tanner, president of Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, 
left the day after Christmas to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Gold- 
en Cycle Corp. in Colorado Springs, 
from which he will return about 
Jan. 6. He visited on the floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on his 
way west. 





7 
David T. McLaughlin, son of Wil- 
liam G. McLaughlin, eastern division- 
al manager at New York for the In- 
ternational Milling Co., flew east from 
California with his wife and their 
six-month-old son, Stephen, to spend 
the holidays with his parents. 
£ 
Norman E. Clarke, screenings de- 
partment, Hallet & Carey Co., Minne- 
apolis, is spending the month of Jan- 
uary in Florida, accompanied by Mrs. 
Clarke and their son, James. 
* 


N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co. manager at Chicago, has an- 
nounced the arrival of a grandson, 
born Dec. 23 to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Richard Anderson. 

* 

George S. Pillsbury, overseas vice 
president at New York, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has returned with his fam- 
ily after spending the holidays in 
Minneapolis. 


Henry H. Cate, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., George H. Da- 
vis, president Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., and B. L. Hupp, chairman, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., are among 
the members appointed to the nation- 
al affairs committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City. 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, direc- 
tor of the Department of Milling In- 
dustry, Kansas State College, was in 
Kansas City last week visiting the 
milling and grain trades. 


Roy K. Durham, director of tech- 
nical services, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, last week visited 
friends in Kansas City, his former 
home. 

e 

Holiday parties given by the New 
York flour trade included David Cole- 
man, Inc.’s annual pre-New Year's 
open house which is always a Dec. 
31 feature of the Produce Exchange. 
H. J. Greenbank & Co. gave a dinner 
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TLY PERSONAL 


party in the Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club the same day and on 
Dec. 30 a luncheon was held in the 
club by part of the personnel of the 
New York offices of General Mills, 
Inc., for Eugene F. Weber, salesman 
of its bakery flours to celebrate his 
approaching wedding. 


Harold L. Rosenberg, Standard 
Bakers Supplies, Philadelphia, and 
Miss Isobel S. Balis were married 
Dec. 26. The couple are on a honey- 
moon trip through New York state. 
Mr. Rosenberg is a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Rosenberg, Philadelphia 
flour broker. 

* 


Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division, General Mills, 
-Ine., was elected president of the 
Buffalo Club Dec. 28. 

e 

Robert M. Pease, vice president, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, has been elected vice president 
of the Manufacturers Association of 


Colorado. 
2 


A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager, 
bakery products division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, is spending 
his vacation at his home in Webster 
Groves, Mo. C. J. Flommel, southern 
Ohio representative, is visiting the 
office over the holiday. 


R. R. Dunn, Oklahoma City, pur- 
chasing agent for the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., spent 
the holidays with relatives in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

& 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is on a trade trip through 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 


* 

William Jenks, formerly with An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., has joined the 
sales staff of Brechet & Richter Co., 
bakery supply firm, Minneapolis. 


Bert D. Ingels, formerly manager 
of the flour department, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, and: at 
present a consulting cereal chemist, 
East Orange, N. J., recently visited 
Robert T. Beatty, former northwest- 
ern editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, at Mr. Beatty’s home in Winter 
Park, Fla. Mr. Ingels and his wife 
were in Palatka, Fla., following the 





death of Mrs. Ingels’ mother. They 
will be at Fort Lauderdale for an- 
other month. 

© 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Minneapolis Dec. 29-30. Lloyd El- 
lingwood, director of the Millers Long 
Range Program, was there Dec. 30. 

& 

William Beardsley, vice president 
and general manager, Hayden Flour 
Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., visited 
the Millers National Federation of- 
fices Dec. 27. 

ae 


H. M. Regier, secretary: and sales 
manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., is the father of a baby 
girl, born in a Hutchinson, Kansas, 
hospital. It is the third child for Mr. 
and Mrs. Regier. 

ae 


A hastily planned reception for a 
recent bridegroom brought business 
at the Commercial Exchange in the 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, to a 
virtual standstill Dec. 30, when the 
associates of John R. Benett, grain 
and feed broker, welcomed him back 
to work after a three-day wedding 
trip following a surprise wedding cer- 
emony. Sam McCleary, partner in the 
firm of A. Judson Stites, broke the 
news to his co-workers only two hours 
before Mr. Benett’s return; the new 
bridegroom was greeted with a berib- 
boned desk, confetti and appropriate 
wedding bells. The bride is the former 
Mrs. Ethel Lamour, Philadelphia. 

# 


J. 8. Foltz, El Reno, Okla., sales 
manager of the Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., attended the Sugar Bowl 
football game Jan. 1 between the uni- 
versities of Oklahoma and North Car- 
olina. 

” 


Austin Igleheart, Greenwich, Conn., 
president of General Foods Corp., his 
wife, with their son and daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. James Igle- 
heart and their young daughter, left 
Evansville, Ind., shortly before New 
Year’s Day for the Igleheart planta- 
tion at Green Pond, S.C. They and 
John David Igleheart were in Evans- 
ville for the annual Christmas din- 
ner at which Mrs. John L, Igleheart 
has entertained the entire family for 
many years. 

& 


Elmo F. Merrill, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Moore-Lowry Flour 








Mills Co., Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the industry and 
business group, safety education com- 
mittee for Kansas City, which will 
conduct a year-round drive to reduce 
traffic accidents. 

© 


Mr. and Mrs. William K. Lowry and 
their daughter Nancy of Denver, 
spent the Christmas holidays with 
Mr. Lowry’s parents, G. M. Lowry, 
president, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., and Mrs. Lowry. 


Miss Louise Potts, who was the hol- 
iday guest of her parents, Ralph B. 
Potts, chief chemist, Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Potts, 
has returned to Humboldt, Kansas. 
Miss Potts heads the department of 
modern languages in the Humboldt 
High School. 

& 


Lloyd R. Wolfe, who recently re- 
signed after many years with the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, spent Dec. 27- 
29 in Cleveland attending the joint 
conventions of the American Eco- 
nomic Assn., the American Market- 
ing Assn. and the American Statis- 
tical Assn. Mr. Wolfe reports he had 
the opportunity of discussing with 
several economists and scientists the 
baking industry’s great need for fac- 
tual information upon which to build 
“more scientifically, a modern form 
of business method capable of cop- 
ing with the threatening competitions 
of the future.” In addition, Mr. Wolfe 
discussed his plans for his own con- 
tinuing service to the baking indus- 
try, which he expects to announce 
shortly. 

e 


Thomas A. Patterson, of the field 
promotion staff of the St. Regis Sales 
Corp., New York, spent the New 
Year’s holiday in Minneapolis. He is 
the son of Harvey J. Patterson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


DEATHS 


F. W. Mann, 65, owner of a flour 
mill machinery company in East St. 
Louis, Ill., died in a Kansas City, Mo., 
hospital Dec. 21 following a 10-day 
iliness. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters, two brothers and 
three sisters. 

















FEED TRADE PARTY—About 175 members and guests attended the Christ- 
mas party of the Chicago Feed Club Dec. 13 in the Terrace Casino of the 
Morrison Hotel. Among them were guests from Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. 


Louis, Minneapolis, Cedar Rapids and other cities. The party started with 
cocktail party, followed by dinner, a floor show and the awarding of prizes. 
Lyman Peck, feed consultant and contributing editor of Feedstuffs, presided. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


and possibly the passage of 4n entire- 
ly new act which will embody ad- 
ministration plans for a restoration 
of the ever-normal granary policy, 
but this time as a war defense meas- 
ure. 

It may be recalled that the admin- 
istration heartily backed the Aiken- 
Hope sliding scale proposal before 
the 80th Congress. 

Clinton P. Anderson, then secretary 
of agriculture, urged the adoption of 
the flexible price support plan geared 
to the Aiken formula which would 
permit USDA to gear production to 
normal supply requirements. Now it 
is learned that Charles Brannan, now 
secretary, does not feel bound to the 
Anderson policies since he was mere- 
ly a subordinate acting under instruc- 
tions at that time. 

Other probabilities of the presi- 

. dential message to Congress include 
requests for additional controls over 
the commodity exchanges to permit 
the commodity exchange authority 
to set margin levels and probably a 
thoroughgoing study of the operations 
of the commodity market operations. 

The grain storage issue is unlikely 
to be omitted from presidential at- 
tention, and one of the first steps the 
new Congress takes will be to amend 
the Commodity Credit Corp charter 
to restore its authority to own real 
property. 

The government has not disclosed 
its plans regarding additional stor- 
age facilities, but since corn presents 
the major problem temporary bin 
space would appear to be the first 
recommendation. 

If defense plans are used as the 
keynote of a revamped ever-normal 
granary program, farm storage bins 
might be supplied to the farm pro- 
ducers on some time payment plan 
whereby storage charges would be 
credited against the cost to the farm- 
er. Some additional sub-terminal stor- 
age facilities may be urged but it is 
unlikely that private operators will 
be able to accept such proposals un- 
less the' government was willing to 
make minimum payment guarantees 
for unoccupied space. 

Under these circumstances it is 
seen that the grain cooperatives will 
be the chief recipients of the gov- 
ernment assistance. They will be able 
to consolidate their interior accumu- 
lation facilities under this type of 
program which would benefit the 
cooperatives in the Northwest. In the 
Southwest additional sub-terminal 
space may be added by the coopera- 
tives through government aid since 
that territory will continue to repre- 
sent the major exporting region. 
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PACIFIC COAST MACARONI 
MEETING VERY SUCCESSFUL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Representatives 
of the macaroni industry who visited 
the Pacific Coast in December for 
the purpose of explaining the promo- 
tion campaign of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. report a 
very gratifying response. C. L. Norris, 
vice president of the Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, and president of the na- 
tional association, reports that 11 new 
signers to the promotion program and 
eight new members of the national 
association were obtained from the 
Pacific Coast segment of the industry. 

Industry representatives who made 
the trip to the West Coast included 
J. T. Williams, president of the 
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Dutch Importers Wire Mills 
for First Quarter Offerings 


Cables were received by mills from 
Netherlands importers Jan. 4 asking 
for prices on flour for January, Feb- 
ruary and March shipment and it is 
vexpected that some purchases will 
be made this week. The final amount 
of Netherlands buying remains con- 
jectural, but the present inquiry cov- 
ers only a little over 9,000 tons, com- 
pared with some 60,000 purchased in 
the past three months. 

Holland’s total wheat and flour 
allocations were trimmed slightly in 
the present quarter, and in addition 
there was a considerable cut in the 
recent ECA appropriations made to 
that country. Possibly additional 
money will be made available later 


if needs develop equivalent to the 
allocation forecast, but for the pres- 
ent, at least, buying of flour will be 
much restricted. 

Italian purchasing probably will be 
resumed this week and indications 
were that some orders might be 
placed late Jan. 4. Italy, the largest 
commercial flour buyer under the 
ECA program, has about 11 cargoes 
(around 2,200,000 sacks) of flour left 
for purchase this quarter. How much 
will be bought this week is unknown. 

Other than these developments, 
export business is slow. Scattered lots 
were sold to Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
some Central American points, but 
volume was very small. 
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No fundamental change took place 
in the license situation in Brazil, be- 
yond the announcement of the Bra- 
zilian consulate in New York that 
flour shipments in transit from the 
mill would be considered on the basis 
of individual cases, with the history 
of each to be presented by the Bra- 
zilian consuls to headquarters in Rio. 

Prospects of some increase in flour 
shipments to China was indicated 
by a $16,490,000 ECA appropriation 
for wheat and rice to provide emer- 
gency food supplies to seven large 
population centers there. Presumably 
some portion of this will be fur- 
nished as wheat flour from PMA 
stocks. 





Creamette Co., Mr. Norris, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill., secretary of 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; R. M. Green, Chicago, di- 
rector of public relations in charge 
of the promotion campaign; Lester 
Swanson, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, and Clifford Cutts, Pri- 
ority Mills, Minneapolis. 

A replica of an annual convention 
meeting of the national association 
was put on for the Pacific Coast 
industry people, many of whom do 
not have an opportunity to attend 
the main convention meetings. Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., sponsored a cocktail 
party which preceded an evening din- 
ner tendered by the Buhler Bros. 
Machine Co. Doebeckmun Co. was 
host at a noon luncheon. 


Mr. Norris reported that attend- 
ance at the business sessions was 65, 
of which 31 were macaroni industry 
men and the balance from allied 
trades. Talks on plant sanitation, con- 
tainers, durum products, durum wheat 
and eggs were presented much on the 
order of the regular convention pro- 
grams. 

The West Coast industry people 
were so pleased with the arrange- 
ments that it was decided to make 
the Pacific meetings an annual oc- 
currence each November and to 
spread the meetings over a two-day 
period. 


Grain, Flour Men 
to Join in Talks 
on New Wheat Pact 


WASHINGTON—With discussions 
on a new international wheat pact 
scheduled to begin here Jan. 25. gov- 
ernment officials are considering ap- 
pointments of trade representatives 
to participate in the deliberations. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials who represent the U.S. on the 
International Wheat Council have in- 
dicated that the assistance of men 
representing the grain trade and the 
flour milling industry will be help- 
ful in bringing the deliberations in- 
to a form which could command 
trade support for a new agreement. 
Supporters of a new pact hope to 
have it ready to present to the 81st 
Congress for approval. 

The names of the men who will be 
asked to represent industry have not 
yet been revealed. However, in dis- 
cussions concerning the appointments 
the following have been mentioned 
most prominently: E. J. Grimes, Min- 
neapolis, vice president of Cargill, 
Inc.; John Locke, Seattle, president 
of Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; K. K. 
Smith, Kimball Grain & Milling Co., 


Omaha; Henry H. Cate, president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, and Harold E. Sanford, West 
Coast manager of the Continental 
Grain Co., Portland. It is reported 
that representatives of grain cooper- 
atives also are being considered. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET INCOME ANNOUNCED 
BY COLORADO M. & E. 


DENVER, COLO.—Fred W. Lake, 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., has announced that, 
subject to year-end adjustments, con- 
solidated operating profit of the com- 
pany for the six months ended Nov. 
30, 1948, was $1,201,318 and that con- 
solidated net income was $705,528. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. C. DOANE GETS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL POST 


NEW YORK—Following a meeting 
of International Paper Co. directors, 
John H. Hinman, president, an- 
nounced that Richard C, Doane had 
been elected vice president in charge 
of sales. Mr. Doane will return to 
New York from Montreal, and resign 
as vice president and general man- 
ager of Canadian International Pa- 
per Co. Mr. Doane joined the Inter- 
national sales department in 1924. 

















Brazilian Flour Ban Continues; Each 
Shipment to Get Individual Ruling 


WASHINGTON—Both the State 
and Commerce Departments of the 
U.S. report nothing new on the re- 
cent Brazilian ban on shipments of 
U.S. flour effective Dec. 27. The U.S. 
agencies have been seeking excep- 
tions for flour where credits were 
already opened and where flour had 
left the mills en route to ports of 
exit. 

The New York Brazilian consul 
announced Jan. 3 that all data on 
each shipment of flour in transit must 
be presented to consulates through 
which papers were cleared. These 
consulates will consult with Brazilian 
authorities, who will rule on each 
individual case. Unofficially it is re- 
ported that flour sold to Brazil, but 
not in transit, will be refused. 

In an official release Dec. 29, the 
U.S. Department of State said it had 
been advised by the Brazilian govern- 


ment that the reason for cancelling 
U.S. flour shipments was that “con- 
tinuing imports of flour are prejudic- 
ing disposal of Brazil’s own wheat 
crop.” 

A sharp protest was registered last 
week by the Commerce and Industry 
Assn. of New York in a telegram 
to Willard Thorp, assistant secretary 
of state. The text of the telegram 
follows: 

“Brazil canceled all outstanding 
flour import licenses effective Dec. 
27. Accordingly, the Brazilian Con- 
sulate, New York, is not legalizing 
flour shipments unless dock receipt 
or other proof is submitted that flour 
was delivered to steamer before 
Dec. 28. 

“Understand New Orleans con- 
sulate is refusing documents for flour 
already loaded in steamer and on 
dock. 

“Many shipments en route sea- 


board. are covered by the new or- 
der. Urgently request that State De- 
partment protest the lack of advance 
notice and ask the Brazilian govern- 
ment to allow importation not only 
of flour in transit but also future 
shipments covered by orders placed 
prior to Dec. 28.” 

Meanwhile, Consul General de Ber- 
enguer in New York, in response. to 
protests, is understood to have tele- 
phoned the Brazilian government re- 
garding the difficulties created for ex- 
porters by the sudden embargo. He 
has been requested to advise the New 
Orleans consulate also of any in- 
structions by the Brazilian govern- 
ment. 

A similar situation with respect 
to flour imports by Brazil developed 
last summer. The import control reg- 
ulations were later eased, follow- 
ing protests by the Commerce and 
Industry Assn. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: No improvement in domestic 
flour business came last week in the South- 
west, but the sales volume was helped by 
the purchase of January flour requirements 
by Italy. PMA was again inactive. How- 
ever the agency is expected in the market 
this week for flour which will move out 
through the Gulf. 

Sales in the Southwest climbed to 36% 
of capacity last week on strength of the 
Italian business which reflected nearly 65% 
of the total volume of business. The week 
compared with 13% the previous week 
and 59% a year ago. 

Rising premiums for cash wheat which 
came simultaneously with a downturn in 
feed credits, caused flour values to rise 
in spite of a relatively unchanged May 
wheat price. The advance tended to shut 
off what little inquiry there was in the 
bakery flour market. Bakers were mostly 
content to maintain their present stocks 
as long as possible without re-ordering 
and many intend to await market reac- 
tions to the President’s state of the union 
address this week. 

Bakery business consisted of minor one- 
or two-car orders. Very few bakers had 
flour on the books beyond January. About 
the only business which did extend beyond 
January was contracted early in the crop 
year or was included in a fair amount of 
120-day business late in November. 

A late, end-of-the-year spurt in family 
flour business failed to develop, Customarily, 
family buyers pick the final weeks of the 
calendar year to rebuild inventories. Ap- 
parently, warehouses were fairly well 
stocked and there was little need for re- 
placement buying. Family flour business 
is correspondingly as slow as the bakery 
demand. 

The sale of 80% extraction flour to the 
Italian Technical Delegation totaled between 
900,000 and one million sacks. The busi- 
ness was divided between several leading 
southwestern companies and was transact- 
ed directly with the mills, not through 
brokers. Shipment is designated for Janu- 
ary and the price was $5.09 Gulf, 140-Ib. 
osnaburgs. Norway acquired additional small 
amounts against its first quarter quota, 
paying in the range of $4.85@4.90 Gulf for 
80% extraction. Netherlands has not in- 
dicated when it will buy, since the ap- 
propriation of money is tied up with the 
Indonesian controversy. 

A blow which was hard-felt in the mill- 
ing industry was the suspension of import 
licenses by Brazil. Brazil has been a lead- 
ing importer of U.S. flour and consider- 
able business with that country was on 
mill books. For the time being, the Bra- 
zilians will allow shipment to proceed 
only on flour which is at the docks or on 
board ship. An appeal to include flour which 
is in transit to the Gulf has been made 
to Brazil by the milling industry. 

Mill operations in the Southwest con- 
tinued at a good pace with most mills 
in the Kansas City area operating six days 
in spite of the holidays. Bakery flour prices 
were 10¢ sack higher, family prices were 
relatively unchanged and clears were un- 
changed to slightly easier. Demand was 
slow for clears, especially first clears. Sec- 
ond clears were moving at a little better 
pace, but the market was weak. Offerings 
are in fairly good volume. 

Quotations Dec. 31, Kansas City, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.25@5.35, 
straight $5.15@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $5.95@6.75, first clears $4.30 
@4.40, second clears $4.20, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.95@4.10; soft wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.75, straight $5.35@5.45, cake 
flour $6.25@6.65. 

Two mills report domestic business fair, 
four slow, eight dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated four and one 
third days at near capacity last week. 
except for one mill which reported sales 
at 100% of capacity, domestic sales almost 
reached the vanishing point, to average 
less than 10%. There were no export sales. 
Shipping directions ranged from light to 
fair. Prices were unchanged, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Texas: Demand last week continued as 
dull as in the week before Christmas, and 
sales were generally only around 15% of 
capacity, possibly 20% in some cases. It 
is generally believed that both bakers and 
family flour buyers will be forced into the 
market soon as their stocks must be at 
a minimum; therefore, an enlarged volume 
of business is rather confidently expected 
beginning early in January. 

Operations probably averaged 65% of ca- 
pacity or about the same as in recent 
weeks. Prices generally were unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 31, 100’s cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.30@6.75, high 
patent $6@6.45; standard bakers, plain $5.75 
@5.90; clears, plain, for which there is 
very little demand $4.80@5, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Flour business the past week has 
been very light, with prices unchanged to 
10¢ sack higher. Shipping directions are 
only fair. 


Hutchinson: Flour business was dull last 
week for mills of this area. Few of the 


larger users showed interest and new book- 
ings were limited to single cars for prompt 
shipment. Export interest was present, but 
bookings were at levels not interesting to 
mills, Shipping directions slackened except 
on family flour. Prices were up 10¢ sack. 


Oklahoma City: Holiday and pre-inven- 
tory dullness pervade the milling business, 
with sales slow. Operations have likewise 
declined. Prices remain unchanged. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-1lb. 
cottons, Dec. 31: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6@6.65, standard patent $5.85@6.45; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.55@5.65, 
standard patent $5.50@5.60, straight grade 
$5.45@5.55. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade 
during the last week of 1948 was fair 
despite the holiday activities which were 
occupying most buyers and sellers. New 
business consisted of the routine small-lot 
orders which have been coming from users 
working on very small inventories. No 
chain bakery interest was noted and the 
government procurement agency was absent 
from the market. 

Sales averaged 45.7% of capacity in the 
Northwest, against 22% the previous week 
and 25.7% for the last week in 1947. Ship- 
ments of flour from spring wheat mills 
last week represented 63.6% of capacity, 
against 51% the previous week. 

Opinion of spring wheat millers about 
1949 flour business varies considerably. Many 
of them take the view that since many 
of their customers have very light inven- 
tories and light forward bookings to draw 
from, future trade will at least be steady. 
Some believe that a good volume of long- 
term buying will develop if wheat shows 
any sign of advancing materially, but oth- 
ers express the view that flour buyers may 
follow the hand-to-mouth buying policy 
of recent months as long as the old crop 
domestic wheat supply situation continues 
abundant and the new winter wheat out- 
look remains favorable. It may be March 
or April before there are new develop- 
ments along the last two lines. 

Family flour trade has been very quiet 
in recent weeks and mills are offering 
a shipping allowance of 40¢ sack on fam- 
ily flour which is ordered shipped prior to 
Feb. 6. Some mills have a minimum of 
2,500 sacks as a requirement for this al- 
lowance and some have not set an expira- 
tion date. As yet, the reaction of dis- 
tributors to this allowance has not been 
measured. 

Shipping directions on old flour contracts 
last week ranged from quiet to fairly good. 
Mills in Minneapolis operated at 60% of 
capacity, against 57% the previous week 
and 71% a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, last week’s operations were 59% of 
capacity, as compared with 59% the pre- 
vious week and 65% a year ago. 

Flour prices are about 10¢ sack lower 
than a week ago. 

Quotations Jan. 3: standard patent $5.50 
@5.60, short patént $5.60@5.70, high glu- 
ten $5.90@6, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.80, first clear $5.10@5.25, 
second clear $4.30@4.95, whole wheat $5.40 
@5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was rather slow. 
Bakers continued to buy only for immediate 
needs. Shipping directions were satisfactory. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Demand for flour was practi- 
eally at a standstill and very little busi- 
ness was done. However, the usual one to 
two carlot sales for immediate shipment 
continued, but interest in large sales or 
bookings was nil. Deliveries were fair. 
Family flour business also continued quiet. 
Sales were scattered and in small lots 
only. Directions were fair. 

Quotations Dec. 31: spring top patent 
$5.40@5.80, standard patent $5.30@5.70, first 
clear $5.05@5.35; family flour $7.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.50@5.73, 95% patent 
$5.40@5.57, first clear $4.78; soft winter 
short patent $6.50@6.85, standard patent 
$5.55@6.60, first clear $5.72@5.75. 

Toledo: The usual end-of-year dullness 
prevailed last week, both in the sale of 
flour and operation of the mills, but more 
noticeable in the absence of sales for it 
was just about as dull as possible. It is not 
quite clear just when volume buying will 
be resumed. It is anticipated that there 
may be further holding off on forward 
commitments until the situation clears up 
somewhat. The dependence upon export 
sales to fill the gap between domestic re- 
quirements and the productive capacity of 
the mils is becoming more apparent as the 
crop year advances. 

The bid for No. 2 red wheat on track, 
Toledo, was $2.27@2.28, Dec. 31. 


St. Louis: Outside of fair, scattered book- 
ings for immediate shipment there is very 
little business being done. The trade is 
standing by awaiting news out of Wash- 
ington before making any new commitments. 
The holiday spirit prevailed, resulting in 
light business. Clears are in better demand. 
Buying is broader, but offerings have tight- 
ened up, with prices advancing 5@10¢ bag. 
Jobbers report no change from the past 
weeks. Shipping directions are light. Buy- 
ers are awaiting the turn of the year 
before putting flour on the books. Prices 
for hard and soft patents are steady to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


10¢ bag.up, clears 5@10¢ up. Spring patents 
5¢ bag up, clears 5@10¢ up. 

Quotations St. Louis, Dec. 31, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.55, 
ordinary $5.60; top hard $6.85, ordinary 
$5.60; bakers flour, cake $6.50, pastry $5.25, 
soft straight $5.55, soft clears $4.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.64, standard patent 
$5.55, clears $5; spring wheat short patent 
$5.80, standard $5.70, clears $5.50, low pro- 
tein $4.80. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: So far as new contracts are 
concerned, the flour business in the north- 
eastern trading area is very quiet and al- 
most at a standstill. The situation is one 
that develops every year during the holi-+« 
days. Clears are firm with small offerings 
and a good inquiry. Collections are report- 
ed as slow. Many customers have to be 
asked to send in their checks where for- 
merly they mailed them in without solicita- 
tion. What little business is being transact- 
ed at present is for nearby shipments and 
in small amounts. Buyers continue to worry 
about possible developments next spring. 
Some of the buying hesitation is due to a 
belief on the part of some that heavy 
plantings will result in another year of 
record crops. 

Quotations Dec. 31, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.35@6.40, 
standard $6@6.05, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $6@6.05, first clear 
$5.70@5.75; soft winter short patent $5.85 
@5.90, straight $5.70@5.75, first clear $5.10 
@5.15. 

New York: Flour sales were extremely 
light, consisting entirely of fill-in cars. Pur- 
chases were almost all for January ship- 
ment and because of this hand-to-mouth 
buying policy, contracts on the books have 
seldom been smaller. This promises well for 
future business, but brokers cannot antici- 
pate when a turn of the market or events 
will bring volume buying. The steadiness 
of the wheat market has eliminated price 
as an incentive and the trade has been 
content in many instances to accompany 
orders with directions. Stocks at termi- 
nals are fair with permits available as re- 
quired, 

Aside from a limited sprinkling of single 
earlots of spring high glutens, standard 
patents and southwestern standards, the 
only round lot order came from one chain 
baker who purchased a week’s supply. 
Clears were spotty in demand and cake 
flours light. 

Prices closed at approximately the same 
levels as the previous week, after dipping 
about 10¢ in the intervening period. 

Quotations Dec. 31: spring family flour 
$7.45, high glutens §$6.25@6.60, standard 
patents $5.85@6.10, clears $5.65@5.80; south- 
western short patents $5.95@6.05, stand- 
ard patents $5.75@5.95; high ratio cakes 
$5.65@7.15, soft winter straights $5.60@ 
5.90. 


Boston: Trading in the Boston flour mar- 
ket was near a complete standstill. Price 
changes varied little and appeared to be 
of no consequence to the general trade. 
Springs are 5@10¢ lower, while hard win- 
ters were slightly higher on the inside. 
Soft wheat flours were generally unchanged 
with the exception of soft winter straights 
which were up 10¢ on the outside. 

Buyers were reported to be operating 
on extremely low inventories, according to 
mill agents and it appeared to be a fore- 
gone conclusion that these low inventories 
must of necessity be built up in the near 
future. It was understandable, however, 
why many operators hesitated to increase 
their holdings because of the heavy tax 
on inventories at the year-end. The tax 
rate is currently at the rate of $53 per 
$1,000 which is self explanatory. 

Quotations Dec. 31: spring short patents 
$6.05@6.20, standards $5.95@6.10, high glu- 


ten $6.35@6.50, first clears $5.65@5.75, hard’ 


winter short patents $6@6.15, standards 
$5.80@5.95, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.44@ 
6.69, eastern soft winter straights $5.70@ 
6.30, high ratio $6.70@7.20, family $7.44 
@7.50. 


Philadelphia: The holiday week found 
the already-slow flour market at a virtual 
standstill with purchases only as needed 
and then only in very small quantities. 
Both large and small bakers were depend- 
ing on stocks already on hand and when- 
ever possible postponing replacements until 
after the new year. The reluctance to in- 
crease the depleted inventories indicates 
a rising market after the new year with 
the scope of the increase depending on 
price developments, but the sluggish mar- 
ket has resulted in caution on the part 
of the mills as to expectation of the in- 
erease and little optimism igs being ex- 
pressed as to the size of the expansion. 

The overall pattern was one of extreme 
quiet and watchful waiting on the part of 
buyers to see what the new year will bring. 

Quotations Dec. 31: spring family $7.40@ 
7.50, high gluten $6.35@6.50, short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard $6@6.10, first clear 
$5.65@5.80, hard winter short $5.95@6.10, 
standard $5.75@5.90, soft winter standard 
$5.50@6. 

Pittsburgh: The year closed with a week 
of very small flour sales. Interest was not 
focused on selling and mill representa- 
tives stayed close to their offices, not 
ealling on the trade to any extent. Bakers 
were busy with holiday needs of the public 
which have been satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of baking establishments as the year 
ended. No predictions are being made as to 
the possibilities of selling more flour and 
making longer commitments during the 
coming year. All is uncertainty, except that 
bakers will need flour and buy it and that 
jobbers will also make replenishments. 
Family flour had a limited demand the 
past week with retail stores reporting 
better than average sales. Some replace- 
ments of soft wheat flours were made, but 
only as needs developed. Directions the 
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past week were only fair. Deliveries con- 
tinued good. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
31, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.65@5.73, medium 
patent $5.70@5.78, short patent $5.75@5.83; 
standard spring wheat $5.85@6.05, medium 
patent $5.90@6.10, short patent $5.95@6.15; 
clears $5.50@5.85; high glutens $6.26@6.45; 
family flour, advertised brands $6.85 @6.91, 
other brands $6.25@6.55; pastry and cake 
flours $5.55@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: There has been very little 
buying of flour the past week, apparently 
due to the holiday season. Buyers are us- 
ing extreme caution in purchasing and 
buying only for replacement and current 
needs, in expectation of lower price levels 
in January. Many of the bakers and job- 
bers are close to the end of existing con- 
tracts. Sales are principally for immediate 
and nearby shipment with little interest 
being displayed in future bookings. The 
bulk of the business is on hard winters 
from Kansas and the Southwest. Northern 
springs moved in much lesser quantities, 
although buyers in general are showing 
more interest since the narrowing of the 
price differential. There is a noticeable 
tendency to hold off purchasing, by the 
cracker and cookie bakers, and as a re- 
sult only limited sales are being worked 
on midwestern soft winters and even less 
on Pacific Coast soft flours, although pro- 
duction is holding up fairly well. Shipping 
directions are somewhat draggy. Export 
sales and inquiries are inactive, except for 
Norway and Italy. The Brazilian decree 
against flour is having a dulling effect 
on export business. 

Quotations Dec. 31, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.70@5.90, 
standard $5.45@5.65, first clear $5.05@5.30; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.95@ 
6.15, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.45 
@5.60, high protein $6.20@6.35; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@5.90, straight $5.15@ 
5.40, first clear $4.65@4.90, high ratio cake 
$6.05@6.40; Pacific Coast $6.95@7.15, pastry 
$6.05 @6.15. 

Barge shipments via St. Louis 5¢ sack 
less. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market was very slow last 
week, with prices remaining unchanged. 
There was very little activity in the do- 
mestic market to speak of and the for- 
eign trade picked up only slightly as one 
California mill reported export contracts. 
Everyone is looking forward to increased 
business in the new year. Family patent 
oye bluestem $6.04, bakery $6.21, pastry 
5.71. 


Portland: The week was quiet in milling 
circles. Mills were operating on a reduced 
scale with insufficient bookings ahead to 
keep full time operations. Advantage was 
taken of the holidays to shut down for 
several days. Government bookings are ex- 
pected soon, but nothing has been booked 
for several weeks, and several of the mills 


- have been operating only three days a 


week. Domestic buyers have pared down 
their inventories, so a resumption of do- 
mestic bookings on a larger scale is ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Quotations Dec. 31: high gluten $6.48, 
all Montana $6.32, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.12, bluestem bakers $6.26, cake $6.95, 
pastry $6.041, whole wheat 100% $6.90, 
graham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Not very much busi- 
ness has been done in Canadian milling cir- 
cles during this holiday period. There have 
been no rush orders, just the usual do- 
mestic and U.K. shipments. The general 
report is that there are inquiries but no 
bookings. The domestic market is not tak- 
ing usual amounts. Quotations Dec. 31: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $8.60 
bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers $8, in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars, with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to U.K., gov- 
ernment regulation flour $14.50. per 280 Ib. 
for shipment to end of March, Halifax or 
St. John. 

Winter wheat flour sales are suffering 
from the slowness which pervades all do- 
mestic flour markets. Quotations: $10.40 
bbl., f.0.b. Montreal; export $5.40 bbl., 
jutes, f.a.s 

Some winter wheat is moving, with de- 
mand good. Terminal stocks are down con- 
siderably from the same time last year 
despite the larger crop. Quotations Dec. 
31: $2.30@2.35 bu., f.0.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was limited to slightly 
more than 27,000 bbl. worked in small-lots 
to Class 2 destinations. No new business 
was reported to the U.K. Domestic trade 
was of a holiday character and sales were 
small. Mills are not operating -to capacity. 
Quotations Dec. 31: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.25 cottons, 
second patents $8.75, second patents to 
bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: Flour trade, both domestic 
and export, continues seasonally quiet. 
There continues to be some export in- 
quiries, but no business of any importance 
has been disclosed, chiefly because of the 
inability of buyers in China to produce 
the necessary dollar credits. 

Letters from both Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai flour agents of late have been very 
despondent as a result of the Communist 
advances. There has been no further word 
of any new buying by the Chinese purchas- 
ing mission at Ottawa, and there is con- 
siderable speculation in local shipping cir- 
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cles as to whether the 5,000 tons of flour 
Sought some time ago for shipment through 
this port will reach the original destina- 
tion, Shanghai, in view of the unsettled 
state of the country. Alternate discharge 
points may be Formosa or Hong Kong. 
PeThe Philippine Islands demand continues 
generally slow, although some small ship- 
ments are still being made from here. 
Domestic buying is currently limited to 
seasonal réquirements. Store trade is re- 
ported fairly slow. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
here are ample for all needs. Prices are 
unchanged at ceiling levels. Cash car quo- 
tations Dec. 31 for 98’s cottons: first patents 
$9.15 with small lots at $9.65; bakers 
patents $8.65. Western cake flour to the 
trade ranges from $9.50 to $9.95, while 
Ontario supplies are reported around $13. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Dec. 23, 1948, (000's 
omitted) : Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 11,425 
Vancouver-New 





1,498 4,737 4,198 





Westminster .. 6,914 ee 353 68 
Churchill .......- 100 oe ee es 
Int. Public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ......-. ° 158 40 1,610 

Totals .......-. 18,598 1,498 5,130 6,877 


Year ago ..... 10,919 588 5,873 9,081 

Receipts during week ending Dec. 23: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,416 174 713 469 
Pacific seaboard. 780 ee 38 2 
Int. public and 

semi-public éle- 

vators .....0. 7 ee 9 6 





Totals ...... «+ 8,203 174 760 477 
Shipments during week ending Dec 23: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





MO accuses ee 800 6 456 387 
Milled or 
processed ... o* ee 33 47 
Pacific seaboard— 
OOOBN cesecess 758 oe ae es 
Rail ...... 39 ee 84 4 
Other terminals* 2 o0 14 47 
Wotals .cscvces 1,598 6 587 486 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Dec. 23, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 84,941 10,180 34,061 28,987 


Pacific seaboard. 16,019 856 148 
Churchill ...... - 4 468 és 
Other terminals* 339 2 243 1, 822 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 23, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 80,168 9,455 32,782 29,058 


Pacific seaboard. 10,602 94 : 209 
Churchill ....... 5,314 ee ee 
Other terminals* 296 4 291 575 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 25, 
1948, and Dec. 27, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
Canadian 
v-American— ;-—in bond—, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 





25, 25, 27, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Wheat .. 168,482 143,258 65,263 11,754 
OBER ccccccss 48,765 13,705 
GOR .ccweses 11,913 15,921 4, 303 6 
TO. ccccccnce 4,842 4,169 1,798 826 
Barley ....... 16,648 26,521 tan ee 
Flaxseed ..... 21,372 7,461 
Soybeans - 15,660 13,659 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in pe par 
afloat in Canada markets Dec 25 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat none (519,000) bu.; 
corn 2,970,000 (576,000); oats 3,259,000 
(none); rye none (185,000); barley 758,000 
(none); soybeans 2,000 (none). 


U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 





on Dec. 24: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore 1,707 3,312 6 100 288 
Boston 1,150 104 ee ss es 
Buffalo 4,268 6,383 4,126 585 648 
Afloat 4,255 1,369 se a 
Chicago 3,085 11,341 852 1, 199 795 
Duluth 11,423 3,648 1,038 194 1,293 
Ft. Worth 17,789 203 237 8 18 
Galveston 3,178 312 oe oe ee 
Hutchinson 11,565 ee oe 25 2 


Indianapolis 1,092 
Kan. City 31,889 


1,632 178 117 ee 
2,509 260 303 94 


Milwaukee 567 1,056 70 .-. 3,160 
Minneapolis 5,306 2,842 1,945 1,903 6,717 
New Orleans 986 902 4 oe és 
New York 1,793 99 tT ee 1 
Omaha 15,525 2,805 293 60 97 
Peoria 313 5691 26 ee es 
Philadelphia 1,755 1,010 770 43 60 
Sioux City 1,166 653 163 11 80 
St. Joseph 5,507 1,186 579 2 32 
St. Louis 3,877 2,567 388 48 18 
Wichita 7,218 TT ry «a ee 
Dec. 24, 

1948 125,414 43,524 10,935 4,598 13,293 
Dec. 


26, 
1947 113,232 12,126 14,049 


Rye Fiour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. 


3,788 21,308 





Four mills 
*Three 


11 18 25 1 
- 20,032 23,917 26,115 *15,503 
1s. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Dutch to Grow 
More Feed Grains 
Under New Policy 


LONDON—A new policy, outlined 
by the Director General of Food in 
Holland, indicates greater concentra- 
tion upon the growing of more animal 
feedstuffs in order that imports, cost- 
ing valuable foreign currency, may be 
reduced. The cut in imported feed 
foreshadowed by the Director Gen- 
eral amounts to at least one third 
of present supplies and the balance 
is to be made up by an intensive 
home growing program. The cultiva- 
tion of luxury crops will cease while 
the reclamation of land, the improve- 
ment of the soil, irrigation measures, 
rotation of crops and research on soil 
types, fertilizers and seeds will be i in- 
creased. 

If the policy of growing more ani- 
mal feed is implemented the wheat 
acreage may have to be reduced, 
states an observer, and greater im- 


. ports of wheat may be necessary to 


meet the demands for bread flour. 
The government recently announced 
plans for the inclusion of potato flour 
in bread flour in order to cut down 
overseas requirements and importers 
foresee the possibility of a reduction 
in the amount of flour purchased in 
America. 

The main object of the policies re- 
cently outlined is to save expendi- 
tures abroad in order that Holland 
may become self supporting when 
American aid to Europe ends in 1952. 

Policy in Holland may, however, be 
influenced by events in Belgium, in 
view of the partnership existing be- 
tween those two countries and Lux- 
embourg in the Benelux setup. Al- 
though the U.S. canceled plans to de- 
control the export trade Dec. 1, the 
Belgian government decided to pro- 
ceed with the plans for the decontrol 
of coarse grains. Originally scheduled 
for Jan. 1, 1949, the date was brought 
forward to Dec. 1 to coincide with the 
arrangements previously made in the 
U.S. The setback to American hopes 
has not deterred the Belgians from 
making the experiment of being the 
first country to give their traders 
some vestige of freedom. 

European traders will watch de- 
velopments on the Antwerp free mar- 
ket with interest since it may be ex- 
pected to illustrate future trade de- 
velopments in Europe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TORONTO ELEVATORS, . 
SHOWS $388,009 PROFIT 


TORONTO — Consolidated net 
profit of $388,009, or $1.57 per com- 
mon share, was reported by Toronto 
Elevators, Ltd., and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Sarnia Elevators Co., Ltd., 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, 
1948. This compared with $423,470 
for the previous year. The western 
crop harvested in 1947 being below 
average resulted in a smaller amount 
of grain being available for storage 
thereby decreasing the company’s 
earnings to some extent from that 
source. 

Originally, the company operated 
an elevator at Toronto with a capac- 
ity of two million bushels and 
through ownership of shares of Sarnia 
Elevators Co., Ltd., an elevator at 
Sarnia with one million bushels. In 
the intervening 20 years these units 
have increased to four million bush- 
els at Toronto and three million at 
Sarnia. The company has also made 
additions to its capital investment in 
the erection of a feed mill at Toronto 
where the “Master Feeds” are manu- 
factured. More recently, the firm’s 
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Chicago 
Spring family 2.2... .csccccccves $...@7.15 
Spring top patent ..............+. 5. 4005.5 80 
Spring high gluten ...........6+4+ -@. 
BUTI, GDEE gos ccc cidicewseccesens -@. 
Spring standard 5.30 @5.70 
Spring first clear ..........-.+++- 5.05 @5.35 
Hard winter family ............++ oie Gras 6 
Hard winter short ............+.. 5.50@5.73 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.40 @5.57 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@4.78 
Soft winter family ............6.- xe @ Sis 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50 @6.85 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.55 @6.60 
Soft winter straight ............. — Sere 
Soft winter first clear ............ 5.72 @5.75 
RVG. BORE... WIGS... a6. 0'0,6- 0.0. 0:00 Kes eeiwe 4.80@4.95 
Beye Tour, GAG 66 cect csc ce aweds 3.70 @4.20 
Tw, STOR WEI cic cece ctesee 5.55 @5.65 
New York 
CR “BORER iain 4 0:6 655 0:0 0 ode owes $...@7.45 
Spring high gluten ..........+... 6. 25 @6. 60 
DE MIROES bch sh ace e ec ace dc cweer 
Spring standard 5.85 @6.10 
Spring . first clear 5.65 @5.80 
Hard winter short 5.95 @6.05 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.75 @5.95 
eR Eee ee Te aS 
DOES WHECGE BEFRIGEE 2... ccc ccccces 5.60 @5.90 
EES eee rar 5.10@5.35 
FO TGR, GO. sib d.6 eis cesar ces ob one 
Durmi, Grae., BOI 2... va cisiede 5.94@6.04 
Seattle Los 4 pe 
Family patent ...... $...@7.00 $...@. 
po eee ee @6.04 @ 
Bakery grades ...... @6.21 @ 
POST si vevissocncece @5.71 @ 


Kans. City 


Mpls. St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.80 $...@... $...@... $7.35@7.45 
5.90@6.00 ee eer --@... 6.35@6.40 
5.60 @5.70 Serr -»-@5.80 oo ws 
5.50@5.60 ooe@... --@5.70 6.00@6.05 
5.10 @5.25 es Ss --@5.50 56.60@5.65 

~++@... 5.95@6.75 -» @6.85 ooe@ oes: 

--@... 5.30@5.40 --@5.64 coe @ wee 

--@... 6.25@5.35 +-@5.55 6.00@6.05 

--@... 4.30@4.40 --@5.00 5.70@5.75 

+ BR e Ss v0 Does -» @6.55 Ts ee 

-+@... 6.40@6.75 --@... 5.85@6.90 

--@... oe @ ... oo eae Tis Ae 

--@... 6.35@5.45 --@5.55 5.70@5.75 

et To. ee -»»@4.85 5.10@5.15 

--@4.70 soe @.. --@6.30 5.65 @5.70 

--@4.20 vr ae ---@3.80 4.15@4.20 

«+» @5.35 oo i -»-@5.90 @5.91 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$7.40@7.50 $...@... $6.85@6.91 $...@... 
6.35@6.50 6.35@6.50 6.26@6.45 ce ee 
6.10@6.20 6.05@6.20 5.95@6.15 oF a 
6.00@6.10 §.95@6.10 5.85@6.05 so@ oc 
5.65@5.80 6.65@5.75 5.50@5.85 ov os 
6.95@6.10 6.00@6.15 5.75@5.83 a oe 
5.75 @5. 90 6.80@5.95 56.65@5.73 a ar 

7.44@7.50 oo @ wee ao 

6.5006.0 00 5.70@6.30 ee + aw 
-@. 5.25@5.35 5.20@5.25 Te 

a See TT) oe 3.95 @4.55 ot@ oe 

, ee ane@ ces -@5.91 os es 
Toronto **Winnipeg 

Spring top patent... $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
Spring second patent] ** @8.10 :) @8.75 
Spring first clear{ -@7.00 ...@... 
Spring exports§ .... ...@14.60 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst --@10.40 ...@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
--Minneapolis, -—— Chicago————— -—Kansas City——, 
May July May July Sept. May July Sept. 
pe ae |) re eee 222 216% 227% 210% 210% 217% 201% 201% 
December 28 ....:.e..08- 222% 216% 228% 210% 210 217% 200% 200% 
December 29 ........205- 222% 216% 228% 210% 209% 217% 200% 200% 
pee) eee eee 221% 215% 228% 209% 210% 217% 200% 200% 
DOOCGMEROP BL ..nicecsecsive 219% 213% 226% 208% 208% 214% 198% 198% 
cS” i ee eee HOLIDAY— 
7--CORN~ -— RYE ws OAT 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Dicosnneiis 
May July May July Dec. May May July May July May July 
Dec. 27 . 148% 147% 172 soe% HOLIDAY 162% eter 78% 73% 713% eevee 
Dec. 28 . 149% 147% 172% oes 164% 159% 162% eee 78% 73% 13% 
Dec. 29 . 149% 147% 173 sooo Bamana Aun 163% peeve 78% 73% 74% 
Dec. 30 . 149% 147% 170% 152% 158% 160% eee 78% 72% 73% 
Dec. 31 . 148% 146% 169 154% 159% 159% eee 17% 73 72% 
Jan. 1.. HOLIDAY . 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago a. Kansas City St. Louls Ft. + tyr 
Spring bran ...... $52.75@53.00 $....@61 a er @ 
Soft winter bran .. Pe MC cael TT seca wend 50.50@51.00 see 68.00 
Standard midds.* 53.00 @53.25 --@51. 00 occ @ ooce ere -@. 
Flour midds.t ..... -@54.50 -- @54.00 bees@e ace 61. 60@ 51.1 80 56.00@57.00 
Red dog ......-+++- - @57.00 -- @55.00 rer sre -@. 660s @ acces 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $55.00@55.50 $61.00@62.00 $....@61.00 $60.00@61.20 Dsncnte nase 
Standard midds.* 55.50@56.00 61.00 @62.00 - @61.50 59.00 @ 61.20 oon We etec 
Flour midds.+ ..... 56.50@57.00 soc@.. . ae 62.00 @63.20 erry ae 
MOG GOW cécteccccce 56.50 @57.00 64. 004 65. 00 ‘ @71. 00 63.00 @ 64.20 Sic wees 
Goring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ...ccocees - @57.00 $....@60.00 $....@64.00 
qWinnipeg ........- 49.25 - @52.25 coco® cece 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. Ft. William basis. 





business has been expanded through 
the erection of a plant at Toronto 
for the crushing and processing of 
soya beans and flax and the refining 
of oils extracted. 

Products of the feed division have 
continued in good demand and the ex- 
peller mill, for the processing of flax 
and soya beans, has been a contribut- 
ing factor to the successful year’s 
operations. 


-——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


J. A. KROGSETH NAMED 
PURITY MILLS MANAGER 


VANCOUVER — The appointment 
of J. A. Krogseth as British Colum- 
bia manager for Purity Mills, Ltd., 
has been announced. He will make 
his headquarers at New Westminster. 
Mr. Krogseth started with the Brack- 
man-Ker Milling Co. in British Co- 
lumbia 20 years ago and served as 
manager of several branches in the 
province. For the past two years he 
acted as Fraser Valley branch super- 
visor for Brackman-Ker. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 24 and 31: 


BRAN— Dec. 24 Dec. 31 
December . $46.25@ 47.00 $....@ ... 
January ...... +e @446.65 47. 15@ 47. 50 
February ..... 47.60@ 47.75 - @*47.25 
March ........ 47.10@ 47.50 -@*46.85 
| Er 45.25@ 46.25 - @ *45.00 
_ | Pere rr rer -@%42.50 -@*42.25 
SUMO gre vecese coco @ soec 38.00@ 40.00 

SHORTS— 

January ...... $48.55@ 48.75 $48.10@ 48.50 
February ..... 49.50@ 49.70 o+--@*49,25 
ae 50.25@ 51.00 49.90@ 560.00 
BE ...0-60-40 > 60% 50.75@ 51.560 - +++ @*50.60 
. SET or ire 51.00@ 51.50 50.50@ 561.25 
PP ier rs ree 49.00@ 560.50 
Sales (tons) .. 120 pee 
*Sale. tBid. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 24, 1948, 
(000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats = Barl'y 

Baltimore ...... 2,519 
oS aaa 1,820 2, 223 oe 290 
Afloat ........ -» 1,779 455 484 
Chicago ........ a ee 246 584 
are oe oe 502 ox 
Sear ee és 107 ee 
Milwaukee ...... P 1,506 
Totals .......-. 4,339 4,002 1,599 2,674 


Previous week .. 4,754 4,002 1,805 2,726 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 








on i RR ARR RNS v catered and 
FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR NEW 
York City—-We are anxious to receive 
applications for experienced flour sales- 
man who is well introduced in New York 
City and surrounding territory. We pro- 
duce a complete line of soft wheat, spring 
wheat and hard wheat flour. We are look- 
ing for a man with a successful sales 
record with first class bakers. Your reply 
will be held in strict confidence. Address 
9878, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 

v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed 
J. E. Hagan, 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—TEXTILE BAG MFG. MACHIN- 
ery automatic cut and fold or cut print 
and fold machine. Address 9798, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N. Y¥ 








and elevator equipment. 
1622 B. High, Jefferson 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

es Snr Vv 

FOR SALE—TWO 10-TRAY PETERSEN 
Reel Ovens. Now in use. Available March 
15. Emrich Baking Co., 2603 Bloomington 
Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


BAKERIES FOR SALE | 
Vv 


a nicieeiiniiatemiadameniaatinamnaiendial 

MILWAUKEE—MOVE RIGHT IN AND GO 
to work. Two good retail bakeries. Hach 
with 6-room flat. Established. Good profits. 
Building and equipment in excellent con- 
dition. Prices: $32,000 and $26,000. David 
Keyser, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
$t. Paul, Minnesota 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR- 


CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd Chicago 6, Ill 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
ansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Welli 


m, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











CARGILL 


ne i ealldlte 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


FRANK H. BLODGET 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


T, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








M 


DWIGHT BUILDING, 


ILLING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 






NORTHWEST CROP GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Several changes 
in officers and members of the board 
of governors were made at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. 

Cargill MacMillan of Cargill, Inc., 
and Stanley Partridge of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., resigned from the board 
of governors after several years’ serv- 
ice and they were replaced by L. L. 
Crosby and Allen Q. Moore, respec- 
tively. 

J. G. Byam, treasurer of the or- 
ganization, resigned and Gordon Mur- 
ray was elected to fill the vacancy. 

H. O. Putnam was re-elected secre- 
tary. 

The following members were re- 
elected to serve on the board of gov- 
ernors: chairman, Stanley M. Thiele, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; W. I. 
Nightingale, General Mills, Inc.; P. 
B. Hicks, International Milling Co.; 
James F. Mullin, Leval & Co., Inc.; 
Russell R. Winters, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.; Stuart F. Seidl, 
Rahr Malting Co.; E. C. Hillweg, 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange; Law- 
rence J. Weidt, Commander Elevator 
Co.; Cecil E. Taylor, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co.; John M. Barlass, Ladish 
Malting Co.; J. A. Bolton, Atwood 
Larson Co.; Henry. E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills; John W. Haw, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.; E. J. 
Mitchell, Flax Development Com- 
mittee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERGRAIN, INC., FORMED 
WITH N.Y. HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK—Richard A. Tennen- 
baum has announced the founding of 
a new firm, Intergrain, Inc., with 
headquarters at 360 Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4. Mr. Tennen- 
baum, president of the firm, has been 
active in the grain trade for 30 years. 

Max L. Levy, formerly with the 
Uhlmann Elevators Co. of Texas, Ft. 
Worth, and the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and Curt H. 
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Heymann, previously connected with 
the feed department of Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt & Co., Inc., New York, 
are managing directors. 

-_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

Cc. W. HAMILTON DEAD 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Charles W. 

Hamilton, 88, chairman of the board 
of the Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., 
died here recently. 





Income Tax 





(Continued from page 83) 
on the exchange or (b) the purpose 
was not a bona fide business purpose. 
(Sec. 112(k)). But the treasury is 
worried about its ability to prove 
the “purpose.” 
Other Fields 


That is just a sample. Other fields 
in which the treasury will seek Con- 
gress’ help includes taxes on small 
corporations, war loss recoveries, in- 
come of life insurance. companies, 
pension. trusts, dividends received 
credit, installment obligations, cor- 
porate reorganizations, personal hold- 
ing companies, statute of limitations 
and sundry technical matters. 

We have not discussed estate tax 
changes because of space limitations, 
but there are several changes to be 
expected in that field. 

Whether any of these provisions 
become effective in 1949 is problem- 
atical. The Senate particularly does 
not like retroactive legislation, and 
our guess is that the Revenue Act of 
1949 will not be enacted very early 
in the year. It probably will not be 
started until April, after which we 
get three or four weeks of hearings 
in the House; two weeks of executive 
sessions by the House Ways and 
Means Committee; two weeks to get 
a rub and passage by the House—and 
then it goes to the Senate. After pas- 
sage by the Senate we'll have a con- 
ference between House and Senate 
before the bill is sent to the Presi- 
dent for signature. When he signs it, 
it is completed legislation. 





Soybean Loans 4,507,829 Bu., 
Flax 1,067,272 Bu. on Nov. 30 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Dec. 27 that 4,507,829 bu. of 
1948 crop soybeans and 1,067,272 bu. 
of 1948 crop flaxseed were placed 
under Commodity Credit Corp. price 
support loans through Nov. 30, 1948. 

Price support purchase agreements 
as of that date covered 362,051 bu. 
of soybeans and 996,784 bu. of flax- 
seed. Final date for obtaining loans 
and purchase agreements on 1948 
crop soybeans and flaxseed is Dec. 
31, 1948. 

The accompanying tables show the 


PHONE GRAND 1554 





distribution of loans and purchase 
agreements by states through Nov. 
30, as well as the breakdown of loan 
commodities into warehouse and farm 
storage loans: 


1948 FLAXSEED UNDER PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAMS 





-—Under loan, bu.——,, Under 

Ware- purchase 

State house Farm Total agreem’t 
Calif, 2... ses 10,932 10,932 800 
Idaho .... 941 cess 941 eee 
Iowa .... 740 6,825 6,565 11,267 
Kansas .: oéas 76 76 eece 
Minn. ....189,499 62,321 251,820 196,867 
Mont, - 13,031 62,068 75,099 12,870 
OR ccese eqee cece ovas 800 
N. D. ...-163,657 216,017 379,674 549,432 
Orego . coos cece oses 271 
. D. ....188,444 152,310 340,754 221,852 
Wash ° 48 eese 488 oene 
WE. svecce éses cece eome 575 
WG secs eves 923 923 2,050 
U. 8S. ..556,8300 610,472 1,067,272 996,784 


1948 SOYBEANS UNDER PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAM 


o—— Under loan, bu.——,, Under 
Ware- purchase 


State house Farm Total agreem’t 
Ark. ee ee rae ee 000 
Tih, ....- 238,625 208,893 447,518 188,585 
Ind. .... 12,615 84,046 96,660 16,031 
Iowa ...2,065,950 826,632 2,892,682 106,676 
Wes.  exicee 11,466° 11,466 1,250 
Minn. - 388,976 184,537 673,513 40,473 
Mo. .... 324,652 $2,079 406,731 ...... 
Neb. .... 5,778 3,086 8,864 ...... 
N. D. 4,234 6,384 10,618 450 
Ohio . 13,961 28,336 42,297 1,698 
8. D. 2,479 15,101 17,580 4,388 








- 3,057,270 1,450,559 4,507,829 





362,061 
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UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 
Quaker Bakers Flour!” 


















The famous Quaker name—and ‘a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 










Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 









Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 





Bar +8 





The Quaker Qals Ompany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 





































We offer you a complete range of 
flours—this simplifies your buy- 
ing problems. Due to our central 
location, we select the best wheats 
from all major wheat-growing 
areas—results in uniform higher 
quality. 

Prompt, friendly service—you deal 
direct with top management. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS e BREAD FLOURS e FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
One Million Bu. Storage - 300 Tons Commercial Feed - 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 
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BEARDSTOWN 














ILLINOIS 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


























MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO.,. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















NEW PRODUCTS 


New Bread Tray 


A patented aluminum bread tray 
has recently been developed by the 
La Haye Manufacturing Co., 2150 
Geneva Ave., San Francisco 24, Cal. 
The:La Haye tray is intended to 
enhance the appearance of bread by 
protecting it during delivery, and to 
cut down bread tray expenses be- 
cause the tray has a cut-out bottom 
and sides, precluding its use for any- 
thing but a bread tray. The unusual 
design is said to produce strength 
with light weight. Supplied with 
stacking and non-stacking features, 
the tray may be used on plant con- 
veyor systems. Further information 
on the La Haye bread tray is avail- 
able from the manufacturer. 


Portable Sifter 


A collapsible frame portable gyra- 
tory sifter capable of sifting 50 to 60 
lb. per minute through 60 mesh 
screens before it is mixed into dough 
has been developed by Allis-Chalmers 
for use in rescreening flour in con- 
nection with mobile bakeries. The 
base,- hopper, framework and parts 
of the driving mechanism are fabri- 
cated from magnesium. The special 
design of the base, sifter proper and 
hopper is said to permit easy assem- 
bly and disassembly. When in carry- 
ing position, the base and hopper are 
turned up-side-down. The base ring 
then becomes the carrying ring and 
the hopper helps protect the sifter 
box and also locks the entire gyra- 
tory mechanism. Further information 
is available from the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dipping Machine 


A new automatic dipping and agi- 
tating machine has been announced 
by the Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., manufacturers of chemi- 
cal equipment. The machine has ap- 
plications in industries requiring 
consecutive dipping and controlled 
agitating operations. Greatly in- 
creased production and quality of 
production are assured by the elimi- 
nation of constant supervision by 
operators, practically complete elim- 
ination of handling, eliminating varia- 
tions and errors, and achieving uni- 
formity of product. 

The Wiesner - Rapp “Automatic 
Dipping Machine” is available with 
or without tanks and may be in- 
stalled over present tanks. The ma- 
chine is wired, ready to plug in. The 
all-welded steel frame assures rigid 
construction. Ball bearings are used 
throughout for efficient trouble-free 
operation. Complete information may 
be obtained from the Wiesner-Rapp 
Co., Inc., 1600 Seneca St., Buffalo 10, 
N.Y. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


E. G. GUSTAFSON NAMED 
SOUTHERN BISCUIT HEAD 


RICHMOND, VA.—Ernest G. Gus- 
tafson, vice president and general 
manager of the Southern Biscuit Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of “FFV” crack- 
ers and cookies, has been named 
president. 

Prior to coming here with the local 
concern in 1927, he was with the 
National Biscuit Co. and other na- 
tional manufacturers of crackers and 
cookies. 

He is a member of the Biscuit 
Manufacturers Technical Institute of 
Chicago and active in Richmond civic 
circles, 








Imagine You 


@ Probably you’d SS 

look terrible. But, ° 

one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! 
For asphalt keeps \S 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually, ~ 
cakes in excessive RN; 
humidity, because pathy J | }— 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
eaking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 







\ 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


SALT 








We Buy 


USED FLOUR BAGS 
«Paper - Burlap - Cotton 
and assure you maximum return 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
P. 0. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. ©. 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Franx JaEcer Miiune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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NEW LITERATURE 





Packaging Glossary 


Publication of a list of standard 
definitions of trade terms customarily 
used in the packaging field, said to be 
the first of its kind, has been an- 
nounced by the Standards and Prac- 
tices Committee of Packaging Insti- 
tute, Inc. Titled a “Glossary of Pack- 
aging Terms,” the 192-page volume 
will be composed of 18 basic sections. 
These include a general section and 
separate sections on adhesives, bags, 
boxes, barrels, cans, carloading terms, 
closures, drums, flexible packaging 
materials other than paper, glass 
containers, interior packaging meth- 
ods, labeling, packaging machinery, 
paper used in packaging, shipping 
containers and collapsible tubes. Sec- 
tions on wooden boxes, plastics used 
in packaging, and other packaging 
items will be included later. 

The glossary was compiled and edit- 
ed by Gerry O. Manypenny, manag- 
ing editor of-Packaging Parade maga- 
zine. It will be improved each year 
and kept up-to-date by issuance of 
annual editions. The glossary is bound 
with white plastic. Copies are avail- 
able from the Packaging Institute, 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
The price is $2.75. 


Cake Icings 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers maintains a Bakery En- 
gineers’ Information Service, headed 
by George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles, 
Chicago. This committee undertakes 
to reply to questions submitted by 
the members on production problems. 
When the member submits a question 
it is sent to three other members 
deemed best. qualified to supply the 
information required. When such a 
question has general interest, a bul- 
letin covering the subject is issued 
to the membership as a whole. 

Information Service Bulletin No. 
19 has recently been distributed to 
the ASBE members. It is in response 
to a request for recipes for several 
icings for cakes made from powdered 
sugar—an icing that will not dry out 
—also good for retail cakes. There 
are three answers to this question, 
covering formula for Basic Water 
Icing, for Light Fluffy Cold Process 
Cream Type Icing,’ for Chocolate or 
Cocoa Icing, for Base Icing, for 
Orange or Lemon Icing, for Maplenut 
Fudge Icing, for Milk Chocolate Ic- 
ing, and for Pineapple Icing. All of 
these icings are made from pow- 
dered sugar. 

A copy of the 2-page bulletin will 
be sent on request to the secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle 
Wacker Blidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


Slicing Soft Bread 


At the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, there were three papers given 
on the general subject of bread soft- 
eners. 

The first dealt with their chemical 
composition and characteristics. The 
second gave the reasons why one 
baker was in favor of the use of 
such products and the third expressed 
the views of another baker who was 
opposed to their use. 

The next paper on the program 
dealt with this subject of slicing 
soft bread by A. M. Willson, the 
Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa. 
This paper in the form of a 4page 


bulletin has now been distributed 
to the membership. 

The paper covers general types 
of slicing machines and the vari- 
ous features of the types of each 
which make it most suitable for the 
slicing of soft bread. The conditions 
most favorable to the proper han- 
dling of such bread at the slicing 
machine are covered. 

A copy of this paper will be sent 
on request to the secretary, Victor 
E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle Wack- 
er Bldg., 121 W. Wacker. Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 
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Data Sheet on Mixer 


The American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. “Oakes Continuous, Auto- 
matic Mixer,” for uninterrupted, 
large production of both food and 
chemical mixes, is illustrated and 
described in a two-color descriptive- 
data sheet offered by the manufac- 
turer, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

AMF claims the mixer represents 
the most revolutionary step forward 
since the beginning of mechanical 
mixing. The Oakes mixer is said to 
replace the uncertain judgment of 
the batch mix operator with instant- 


95 


responding, accurate and reliable 
mechanical controls. Hourly capa- 
cities range as high as 6,000 Ib., de- 
pending upon the product. There are 
no chutes, bowls, beaters or other 
containers to clean, and the ma- 
chine’s closed system may be disman- 
tled in less than five minutes for 
thorough cleaning and steam sterii- 
ization. 

For complete details and copies 
of the Descriptive-Data Sheet, pro- 
duction executives may write to 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Ask for DM-499. 
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Fashions change... The wheel of fashion turns swiftly! What was “Oh so right” last year will 
be forsaken this season. For the world of style is notoriously fickle. 


Packaging fashions change, too! ... But Percy Kent keeps right in step with the very latest in 
the fashion whirl.* And that’s why women, ever style-conscious, choose your product in the style- 


right Ken-Print Bag! 


Now, it’s Calico... *Grandma’s favorite material is back again with the newes? in*new looks. 


And in gaily-printed Ken-Print, Calico Bags by Percy Kent top the list as your customer's print 


favorites. Ken-Print Calicoes are color-fast... and tightly woven to stop sifting loss. 





eK 


PERCY KENT BAG 


Buffalo 


* “Always Something New” 


Kansas City 


LOMPANY, INCE. 


New York 
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Centennial Flourine Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


ie >) GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

— CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 






NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE «+ WENATCHEE - 

















102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
T tnd elevators on the Pacific Const with PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
cls,together with more than one hundred elevators ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


tahaat Waokinato, nse te wltray of ot Pickers our HUMMER— Spring Hi-Gluten 
. —Short Spring Patent 
FISHER FLOUR ee eetOe, UBM. BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 

















GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 















































—— FOR UNIFORM 
PERFORMANCE 


Sturdy and unchanging as its famous 
namesake, KANSAS PYRAMID 
flour has the virtue of dependable 
uniformity day after day. A real 
quality medium patent, you can 
count on KANSAS PYRAMID to 
show unvarying mixing tolerance, 
fermentation and baking response. 
For this outstanding flour is firmly 
based on careful selection of the 
finest hard winter wheats. 






























-PYRAM I D 


FLOUR. 








THE bp SE Ret NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLER 


TRIPLE YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


WORKING CIRCULATION— 
Studies of flour manufacture show 
that 1,100 of the flour mills in this 
country produce 98% of the flour. 
Milling Production with its con- 
trolled circulation reaches the key 
men in these 1,100 flour mills. 
This working circulation provides 
contact each month with the peo- 
ple who directly or indirectly 
control the buying—superintend- 
ents, operative millers, chem- 
ists and plant managers. There 
is no waste circulation — only work- 
ing circulation— and you are as- 
sured of reaching your potential 
customers in the most produc- 


tive mills. 








The Business Paper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


¢ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
e THE AMERICAN BAKER 

¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 

e FEEDSTUFFS 





LEADERSHIP MAKES 
READERSHIP — Readership 
surveys and unsolicited corre- 
spondence from its readers attest 
to the editorial leadership of Mill- 
ing Production. That editorial 
leadership is held by complete 
words-and-pictures reports of the 
latest milling technology, current 
news, features and complete cov- 
erage of the activities of the in- 
dustry’s two technical associa- 
tions. The real price the reader of a 
publication pays is the amount of 
time he puts in reading that journal. 
Over one half of the readers of 
Milling Production have request- 
ed that it be sent to their homes 
so that they may enjoy uninter- 
rupted reading pleasure. 





DOUBLE-DUTY DOLLARS— 
Money spent for advertising in 
Milling Production does double 
duty. In addition to reaching the 
production personnel, the adver- 
tiser’s message is read in the 
Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller by the 
executives who approve purchase 
orders. No other advertising med- 
ium in the flour milling industry 
offers this double-duty feature of reach- 
ing both groups — mill technolo- 
gists and executives— with the 
same advertising message and 
for the cost of one advertisement. 
Take advantage of this 100% 
coverage through one double- 
duty advertising contract. 


The Miller Publishing Co. 











118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


614 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 
TORONTO 2. CANADA 


166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





23 BEAVER ST. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


52 MARK LANE 
LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 














LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 









































This: quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 





























Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinntsora 












































































FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 



















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘ie Novtiv®stein Mitter 











“Why are you looking so unhappy?” 

“I bought a book called ‘How to 
Make Love,’ and now I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, it says you take the girl’s 
hand, look into her eyes, and say: 
‘I love you, Beatrice.’” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“My girl’s name is Lizzie.” 


¢$¢¢ 
“Now,” said the saleslady in a hat 
shop, assuring a prospective custom- 
er, “here’s a number that will never 
go out of style. It will just look ridic- 
ulous year after year.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Guide: This castle has stood for 300 
years. Not a stone has been touched, 
nothing altered, nothing repaired or 
replaced. 
Tourist: They must have the same 
kind of landlord we've got. 


e¢$¢¢ 
“IT understand,” said one young lady 
to another, “that at your church you 
are having such small congregations.” 
“Yes, so small that every time the 
rector says, ‘Dearly Beloved,’ you feel 
as though you had received a pro- 


posal.” 
$e? 


Boss: Do you believe in life after 
death? 

Office Boy: Yes, sir. 

Boss: Then everything is in order. 
After you had gone for the afternoon 
yesterday to bury your grandfather, 
he came in here to see you. 


e¢*?¢¢ 

A grocer, upon hearing the where- 
abouts of a customer who had skipped, 
leaving an unpaid bill, sent him this 
note: 

“Will you please send me the 
amount of your bill, and oblige?” 

Without delay came this reply: 
“The amount is $21. You’re obliged.” 


¢*¢¢ 
Shopper: Isn’t that pillow rather 
high? 
Clerk: Yes, madam. Down is up. 


¢?e ¢ 
Joe: When you asked her to dance, 
did she accept quickly? 
Bill: Did she! Why, she was on my 
feet in an instant! 


¢?¢¢ 


After receiving $100 for one of his 
horses, a farmer was paid another 
$50 for bringing the animal into town, 
$25 for getting it through a revolving 
door, $15 for bringing it up to the 
buyer’s apartment in the elevator, 
and $10 for placing the horse in the 
man’s bath tub. Then, to his amaze- 
ment, the farmer was asked to shoot 
the horse. 

When asked why he had spent so 
much money just to have the horse 
shot in his bath tub, the buyer re- 
plied: “You see, I share this apart- 
ment with a man who comes in every 
night, slams the door, slaps me on 
the back and shouts, ‘What’s new?’ 
Now I can tell him, ‘There’s a dead 
horse in the bathtub!’” 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent -Pill 





WOT MILLING €O. 























WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 


Foreign and D tic Trade Solicited 





























DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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_ ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 40 











1. False. Usually 10% sugar is add- 
ed when yolks are frozen in order 
to prevent any possible formation of 
lumpy particles. The yolks will also 
thaw out somewhat faster and are 
somewhat less gummy. Sugar per 
pound is, of course, lower in price 
than yolks and is taken into consid- 
eration when the selling price of 
frozen yolks containing it is estab- 
lished. 

2. True. This additional baking 
powder is used due to somewhat less 
air being incorporated in the batter. 
When a fast acting baking powder is 
used, it is very likely to react and 
expend a portion of its strength in 
the batter before going into the oven. 

3. False. A temperature of 70° F. 
is ideal. However, the relative hu- 
midity should be about 65%. The 
storage room should be well ventil- 
ated as objectionable odors are ab- 
sorbed by flour which may be no- 
ticeable in the bread. 

4, True, It is not generally recom- 
mended for bottom crusts as soakage 
will be increased. 

5. True. Some bakers prefer a 
grainy lard for bread doughs as they 
are of the opinion that it mixes in 
better in bread doughs. We have nev- 
er been able to find any difference in 
the finished bread. When lard is 
placed in containers and cooled rap- 
idly, it will be smooth. A grainy 
lard is produced by slow cooling. 

6. False. Usually about 6 oz. lye 
are used with 15 gal. water. The lye 
bath must be kept at a temperature 
of about 200° F. all the time while it 
is being used. 

7. True. As they have a more pro- 
nounced raisin flavor, seeded raisins 
should be used. 

8. True. The addition of about 4 oz. 
water to each quart of egg whites 
after they are beaten with the first 
part of the sugar will show an im- 
provement in the finished cakes. 

9. True. Either procedure will work 
out very satisfactorily. 

10. True. The hot bread should be 
cooled gradually in a room having a 
temperature of about 80-90° F. 

11. True. About 2% times as much 
baking powder as ammonia should 
be used. 

12. True. Milk solids contain lac- 
tose (milk sugar) which caramelizes 
readily. This milk sugar is not fer- 
mentable by yeast. 

13. False. Linseed oil has a foreign 
odor and flavor and therefore is very 
apt to contaminate baked products. 
To our knowledge it has never been 
recommended by pan manufacturers. 

14. True. The faster this is accom- 
plished, the longer the retaining of 
the natural color. It has also been 
Suggested that the bananas be sliced 
by a knife made of wood instead of 
a silver or steel knife. 

15. True. Care must be taken to 
see that all the exposed sides get ir- 
radiation. The inside surface of the 
wrappers or boxes should also be sub- 
ject to this lamp treatment. There 
are available today various mold in- 
hibitors which can be obtained from a 
number of sources. 

16. True. It should also be smooth 
and somewhat dry to the feel. 

17. False. The thread or ball stage 
test requires a considerable amount 
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of experience. A good thermometer 
is much more conducive to uniform 
results than the above tests. 

18. False. It means that for each 
100 Ib. cake batter, 125 or 140 Ib. 
fruit are used. 

19. False. The finished product 
must contain not less than 3 oz. rais- 
ins to the pound. 


20. True. From 2% oz. to 4 oz. of 
this type of tapioca should be used 
for each No. 10 can of fruit. The 
amount to use is variable, depend- 
ing upon the consistency of the fruit. 
The tapioca should be mixed with 
the sugar, salt, etc., and then mixed 
with the fruit and allowed to stand 


for at least one hour. It is not nec- 
essary to cook the filling before it is 
placed in the pies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER DISAPPEARS 


NEW YORK—Information is being 
sought of David Kaplowitz or Kap- 
lowiez alias Kalfen, in behalf of his 
wife, Sarah, currently residing in 
Providence, R.I., whom he left in 
October, 1941, and has not communi- 
cated with to date. She is most anx- 
ious to obtain contact with him in or- 
der to ascertain his intentions toward 
her. David Kaplowitz, alias Kalfen, 
was born in Russia in 1885, is 5 ft. 
5 in. tall, weighs 175 lb., has dark 
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grey hair, brown eyes, is bald, wears 
glasses, is a baker by occupation. 
Anyone aware of his location is re- 
quested to communicate with the Na- 
tional Desertion Bureau, 105 Nassau 
St., New York 7, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MAY CONVENTION PLANNED 
BY TEXAS BAKERS ASSN. 


DALLAS—The 1949 convention of 
the Texas Bakers Assn.. has been 
scheduled for May 23-25 at the Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, according to 
a recent announcement by the as- 
sociation. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
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There are WHMOS 


for flour processing, too 





When you need a lifeguard you need him.in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 


for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 


Division is always at your call ready to help you 





or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 





or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 


learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 





perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 4 
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*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


What is it worth... 
to be alive next week? 


e Is it worth several minutes of your timeP Then 
take it easy when you take the wheel . . . speed- 
ing contributes to 1 out of 3 fatal accidents. 


e Is it worth a stop at the railroad crossing? Then 
stop ...and consider the 16 people who are 


meeting death or injury today at other railroad 
crossings. 


els it worth staying sober? —Then remember 
these sobering facts ... drinking by pedestrian 
or driver contributes to 1 out of 4 fatal accidents. 


There’s another way to say it. If you’d like to 
be alive next week.... 


Be careful— 
the life you save may be your own! 





